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CHapter XXXI. 
TACTICS OF ATTACK. 


AM sorry to be troublesome, Mynheer Van Dunck ; but I cannot 
say good-bye without having your receipt in full for the old 
bilander.’ 

‘Goot, it is vere goot, Meester Lyth; you are te goot man for 
te pisness.’ 

With these words the wealthy merchant of the Zuyder Zee drew 
forth his ancient inkhorn, smeared with the dirt of countless con- 
tracts, and signed an acquittance which the smuggler had prepared. 
But he signed it with a sigh, as a man declares that a favourite horse 
must go at last; sighing, not for the money, but the memories that 
go with it. Then as the wind began to pipe and the roll of the sea 
grew heavier, the solid Dutchman was lowered carefully into his 
shore-boat, and drew the apron over his great and gouty legs. 

<I vos married in dat zhips,’ he shouted back, with his ponder- 
ous fist wagging up at Robin Lyth. ‘Dis taime you will have de 
bad luck, sir.’ 

‘Well, Mynheer, you have only to pay the difference, and the 
ketch will do ; the bilander sails almost as fast. 

But Master Van Dunck only heaved another sigh, and felt that 
his leather bag was safe and full in his breeches pocket. Then he 
turned his eyes away, and relieved his mind by swearing at his men. 

Now this was off the Isle of Texel, and the time was Sunday 
morning, the very same morning which saw the general factor sitting 
to be preached at. The flotilla of free trade was putting forth upon 
its great emprise, and Van Dunck (who had been ship’s husband) 
came to speed them from their moorings 

He took no risk, and to him it mattered little, except as a question 
of commission ; but still he enjoyed the relish of breaking English law 
most heartily. ‘He hated England, asa loyal Dutchman, for et ie: 
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was compelled to do; and he held that a Dutchman was a better 
sailor, a better shipbuilder, and a better fighter than the very best 
Englishman ever born. However, his opinions matter little, being 
(as we must feel) absurd. Therefore let him go his way, and grumble, 
and reckon his guilders, It was generally known that he could sink 
a ship with money; and when such a man is insolent, who dares to 
contradict him ? 

The flotilla in the offing soon ploughed hissing furrows through 
the misty waves. There were three craft all of different rig: a schooner, 
a ketch, and the said bilander. All were laden as heavily as speed 
and safety would allow, and all were thoroughly well-manned. They 
laid their course for the Dogger Bank, where they would receive 
the latest news of the disposition of the enemy. Robin Lyth, high 
admiral of smugglers, kept to his favourite schooner, the ‘ Glimpse,’ 
which had often shown a fading wake to fastest cutters. His squadron 
was made up by the ketch, ‘Good Hope’ and the old Dutch coaster, 
‘Crown of Gold.’ This vessel, though built for peaceful navigation 
and inland waters, had proved herself so thoroughly at home in the 
roughest situations, and so swift of foot, though round of cheek, that 
the smugglers gloried in her and the good luck which sat upon her 
prow. They called her ‘the lugger, though her rig was widely dif- 
ferent from that, and her due title was ‘ bilander.’ She was very 
deeply laden now, and, having great capacity, appeared an unusually 
tempting prize. 

This grand armada of invasion made its way quite leisurely. Off 
the Dogger Bank they waited for the last news, and received it, and 
the whole of it was to their liking; though the fisherman who brought 
it strongly advised them to put back again. But Captain Lyth had no 
such thought, for the weather was most suitable for the bold scheme 
he had hit upon. ‘This is my last run,’ he said, ‘and I mean to 
make it a good one.’ Then he dressed himself as smartly as if he 
were going to meet Mary Anerley, and sent a boat for the skippers of 
the ‘Good Hope,’ and the ‘ Crown of Gold,’ who came very promptly 
and held counsel in his cabin. 

‘I’m thinking that your notion is a very good one, captain,’ 
said the master of the bilander, Brown, a dry old hand from Grithsby. 

‘Capital, capital; there never was a better,’ the master of the 
ketch.chimed in. ‘ Nettlebones and Carroway—they will knock their 
heads together !’ 

‘The plan is clever enough,’ replied Robin, who was free from all 
mock-modesty. ‘ But you heard what that old Van Dunck said. I 
wish he had not said it.’ 

‘Ten tousan’ tyfels—as the stingy old thief himself says—he 
might have held his infernal croak. I hate to make sail with a croak 
astern, ’tis as bad as a crow on forestay sail.’ 

‘ All very fine for you to talk,’ grumbled the man of the bilander 
to the master of the ketch; ‘but the bad luck is saddled upon me 
this voyage. You two get the gilgoes, and I the bilboes!’ 
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‘Brown, none of that!’ Captain Lyth said quietly, but with a 
look which the other understood ; ‘you are not such a fool as you 
pretend to be. You may get a shot or two fired at you; but what is 
that to a Grimsby man? -And who will look at you when your hold 
is broached? Your game is the easiest that any man can play—to 
hold your tongue and run away.’ 

‘ Brown, you share the profits, don’t you see?’ the ketchman went 
on, while the other looked glum; ‘and what risk do you take for it ? 
Even if they collar you, through your own clumsiness, what is there 
for them to do? A Grimsby man is a grumbling man, I have heard 
ever since I was that high, I'll change berths with you, if you choose, 
this minute.’ 

‘You could never do it,’ said the Grimsby man, with that high 
contempt which abounds where he was born; ‘a boy like you. I 
should like to see you try it.’ 

‘Remember, both of you,’ said Robin Lyth, ‘ that you are not here 
to do as you please, but to obey my orders. If the coastguard 
quarrel, we do not; and that is why we beat them. You will both 
do exactly as I have laid it down; and the risk of failure falls on me. 
The plan is very simple, and cannot fail, if you will just try not to think 
for yourselves, which always makes everything go wrong. The only 
thing you have to think about at all, is any sudden change of weather. 
If a gale from the east sets in, you both run north, and I come after 
you. But there will not be any easterly gale for the present week, to 
my belief; although I am not quite sure of it.’ 

‘Not a sign of it. Wind will hold with sunset, up to next quarter 
of the moon.’ 

‘ The time I ha’ been on the coast,’ said Brown, ‘ and to hear the 
young chaps talking over my head! Never you mind how I know, 
but I'll lay a guinea with both of you—easterly gale afore Friday.’ 

‘ Brown, you may be right,’ said Robin; ‘I have had some fear of 
it, and I know that you carry a weather eye. No man under forty 
can pretend to that. - But if it will only hold off till Friday, we shall 
have the laugh of it. And even if it come on, Tom and [I shall 
manage. But you will be badly off in that case, Brown. After all, 
you are right ; the main danger is for you.’ 

Lyth, knowing well how important it was that each man should 
play his part with true good will, shifted his ground thus to satisfy 
the other, who was not the man to shrink from peril, but liked to have 
his share acknowledged. 

‘ Ay, ay, captain, you see clear enough, though Tom here has not 
got the gumption,’ the man of Grimsby answered with a lofty smile. 
‘Everybody knows pretty well what William Brown is. When there 
is anything that needs a bit of pluck, it is sure to be put upon old 
Bill Brown. And never you come across the man, Captain Lyth, as 
couldsay that Bill Brown was notallthere. Now orders is orders, lad. 
Tip us your latest.’ 


‘Then latest orders are to this effect. Towards dusk of night you 
U2 
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stand in first, a league or more ahead of us, according to the daylight. 
Tom to the north of you, and me to the south, just within signalling 
distance. The “Kestrel” and “Albatross” will come to speak the 
“Swordfish ” off Robin Hood’s Bay, at that very hour, as we happen to 
be aware. You sight them, even before they sight you, because you 
know where to look for them, and you keep a sharper look-out, of 
course. Not one of them will sight us, so far off in the offing. Signal 
immediately, one, two, or three; and I heartily hope it will be all 
three. Then you will stand in, as if you could not see them ; and they 
begin to laugh, and draw inshore; knowing the bilander as they do, 
they will hug the cliffs for you to run into their jaws. Tom and I 
bear off, all sail, never allowing them to sight us. We crack on to 
the north and south, and by that time it will be nearly dark. You 
still carry on, till they know that you must see them ; then "bout ship, 
and crowd sail to escape. They give chase, and you lead them out to 
sea, and the longer you carry on the better. Then as they begin to 
fore-reach, and threaten to close, you ’bout ship again, as in despair, 
run under their counters, and stand in for the bay. They may fire 
at you; but it is not very likely, for they would not like to sink such 
a valuable prize ; though nobody else would have much fear of that.’ 

‘Captain, I laugh at their brass kettlepots. They may blaze 
away as blue as verdigris. Though an Englishman haven't no right to 
be shot at, only by a Frenchman.’ 

‘Very well, then, you hold on, like a Norfolk man, through the 
thickest of the enemy. Nelson is a Norfolk man; and you charge 
through, as he does. You bear right on, and rig a gangway for the 
landing, which puts them all quite upon the scream. All three 
cutters race after you pell-mell, andit is much if they do not run into 
another. You take the beach, stem on, with the tide upon the ebb, 
and by that time it ought to be getting on for midnight. What to 
do then, I need not tell you; but make all the stand you can, to spare 
us any hurry. But don’t give the knock-down blow, if you can help 
it; the lawyers make such a point of that, from their intimacy with 
the prize-fighters.’ 

Clearly perceiving their duty now, these three men braced up 
loin, and sailed to execute the same accordingly. For invaders and 
defenders were by this time in real earnest with their work, and 
sure alike of having done the very best that could be done. With 
equal confidence on either side a noble triumph was expected, while the 
people on the dry land shook their heads, and were thankful to be 
out of it. Carroway, in a perpetual ferment, gave no peace to any of 
his men, and never entered his own door ; but riding, rowing, or sailing 
up and down, here and there and everywhere, set an example of un- 
flagging zeal, which was largely admired and avoided. And yet he 
was not the only remarkably active man in the neighbourhood ; for 
that great fact, and universal factor, Geoffrey Mordacks, was entirely 
here. He had not broken the heart of Widow Precious, by taking up 
his quarters at the Thornwick Inn, as she at first imagined, but loyally 
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brought himself and his horse to her sign-post for their Sunday 
dinner. Nor was this all, but he ordered the very best bed room, and 
the ‘ coral parlour ’—as he elegantly called the sea-weedy room,—gave 
every child, whether male or female, sixpence of new mintage, and 
created such impression on her widowed heart, that he even won the 
privilege of basting his own duck. Whatever this gentleman did, 
never failed to reflect equal credit on him anditself. But thoroughly 
well as he basted his duck, and efficiently as he consumed it, deeper 
things were in his mind, and moving with every mouthful. If 
Captain Carroway laboured hard on public and royal service, no less 
severely did Mordacks work, though his stronger sense of self-duty 
led him to feed the labour better. On the Monday morning he hada 
long and highly interesting talk with the magisterial rector, to whom 
he set forth the main part of his knowledge, loftily spurning all 
concealment, according to the motto of his life. ‘ You see, sir,’ he 
said, as he rose to depart, ‘I have told you everything I know, in 
the strictest confidence, of course, because I never do anything on 
the sly.’ 

‘Mr. Mordacks, you have surprised me,’ answered Dr. Upround ; 
‘though I always expected something of the sort. I-really 1aust con- 
gratulate you upon your vigorous skill and frankness.’ 

* Not at all, sir, not at all. It is my manner of doing business, 
now for thirty yearsor more. Moles and fools, sir, work underground, 
and only get traps set for them. I travel entirely above ground, and 
go ten miles for their ten inches. My strategy, sir, is simplicity. 
Nothing puzzles rogues so much, because they cannot believe it.’ 

‘The theory is good, and the practice has been so in your case. 
I should be sorry to be against you, in any business you undertake. 
In the present matter I am wholly with you, and wish you success 
most heartily. Still there are many difficulties p 

‘The greatest difficulty of all would be to fail, as I look at it. 
Especially with your most valuable aid.’ 

‘What little [ can do shall be most readily forthcoming. But 
remember, there is many a slip If I had known this but one 
month ago, how much better it might have been!’ 

‘Truly. But I did not know it then; and I got my last link only 
yesterday. Never fear, sir; we shall pull him through this little scrape 
as well, unless—unless, what I fear to think of, there should happen 
to be bloodshed.’ 

‘There will be none of that, Mr. Mordacks; we are too skilful and 
too gentle for anything more than a few cracked crowns.’ 

‘Then everything is as it ought to be. But I must be off; I 
have many points to see to. How I find time for this affair is the 
wonder.’ 

‘ But you will not leave us, I trust, until—until what appears to 
be expected has happened.’ 

‘When I undertake a thing, Dr. Upround, my rule is to go 
through with it. You have promised me the honour of an interview 
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at any time. Good-bye, sir; and pray give the compliments of Mr. 
Mordacks to the ladies.’ 

With even more than his usual confidence and high spirits, 
the general factor mounted horse and rode at once to Bridlington, or 
rather to the Quay thereof, in search of Lieutenant Carroway. But 
Carroway was not at home, and his poor wife said, with a sigh, that 
now she had given up expecting him. ‘ Have no fear, madam, I will 
bring him back,’ Mordacks answered, as if he already held him by 
the collar ; ‘ I have very good news, madam, very grand news for him, 
and you, and all these lovely and highly intelligent children. Place me, 
madam, under the very deepest obligation by allowing these two little 
dears to take the basket I see yonder, and accompany me to that 
apple-stand. I saw there some fruit of a sort which used to fit my 
teeth most wonderfully, when they were just the size of theirs. And 
here is another little darling, with a pin-before infinitely too spotless. 
If you will spare her also, we will do our best to take away that 
reproach, ma’am.’ 

‘Oh, sir, you are much too kind. But to speak of good news 
does one good. It is so long since there has been any, that I 
scarcely know how to pronounce the words.’ 

‘Mistress Carroway, take my word for it, that such a state of 
things shall be shortly of the past. I will bring back Captain Carro- 
way, madam, to his sweet and most beautifully situated home, and 
with tidings which shall please you.’ 

‘It is kind of you not to tell me the good news now, sir. I shall 
enjoy it so much more, to see my husband hear it. Good-bye, and 
I hope that you will soon be back again.’ 

While Mr. Mordacks was loading the children with all that they 
made soft mouths at, he observed, for the second time, three men 
who appeared to be taking much interest in his doings. ‘They had 
sauntered aloof, while he called at the cottage, as if they had some- 
thing to say to him, but would keep it until he had finished 
there. But they did not come up to him, as he expected ; and when 
he had seen the small Carroways home, he rode up to ask what they 
wanted with him. ‘Nothing only this, sir,’ the shortest of them 
answered, while the others pretended not to hear; ‘we was told 
that yon was Smuggler’s house, and we thought that your honour 
was the famous Captain Lyth.’ 

‘If I ever want a man,’ said the general factor, ‘ to tell a lie with 
a perfect face, I shall come here and look for you, my friend.’ The 
man looked at him, and smiled, and nodded, as much as to say, 
*You might get it done worse,’ and then carelessly followed his 
comrades towards the sea. And Mr. Mordacks, riding off with 
equal jauntiness, cocked his hat, and stared at the Priory Church as 
if he had never seen any such building before. 

‘I begin to have a very strong suspicion,’ he said to himself as 
he put his horse along, ‘ that this is the place where the main attack 
will be. Signs of a well-suppressed activity are manifest to an 
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experienced eye like mine. All the grocers, the bakers, the candle- 
stickmakers, and the women, who always precede the men, are 
mightily gathered together. And the men are holding counsel in a 
milder way. They have got three jugs at the old boathouse, for 
the benefit of holloaing in the open air. Moreover, the lane inland 
is scored with a regular market-day of wheels, and there is no 
market this side of the old town. Carroway, vigilant captain of men, 
why have you forsaken your domestic hearth? Is it through jealousy 
of Nettlebones, and a stern resolve to be ahead of him? Robin, my 
Robin, is a genius in tactics, a very bright Napoleon of free-trade. 
He penetrates the counsels, or what is more, the feelings of those 
who camp against him. He means to land this great emprise at 
Captain Carroway’s threshold. True justice on the man for sleeping 
out of his own bed so long. But instead of bowing to the blow, he 
would turn a downright maniac, according to all I hear of him. 
Well, it is no concern of mine, so long as nobody is killed; which 
everybody makes such a fuss about.’ 
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Tue poise of this great enterprise was hanging largely in the sky, 
from which come all things, and to which resolved they are referred 
again. The sky, to hold an equal balance, or to decline all trouble- 
some responsibility about it, went away, or (to put it more politely) 
retired from the scene. Even as nine men out of ten, when a hand- 
some fight is toward, would rather have no opinion on the merits, but 
abide in their breeches, and there keep their hands till the fist of the 
victor is open, so at this period the upper firmament nodded a strict 
neutrality. And yet, on the whole, it must have indulged a sneaking 
proclivity towards free-trade ; otherwise, why should it have been as 
follows ? 

November now was far advanced; and none but sanguine Britons 
hoped, at least in this part of the world, to know (except from memory 
and predictions of the Almanac) whether the sun were round or square, 
until next Easter-day should come. It was not quite impossible that 
he might appear at Candlemas, when he is supposed to give a dance, 
though hitherto a strictly private one; but even so, this premature 
frisk of his were undesirable, if faith in ancient rhyme be any. But 
putting him out of the question, as he had already put himself, the 
things that were below him, and from length of practice, manage 
well to shape their course without him, were moving now and 
managing themselves with moderation. 

The tone of the clouds was very mild, and so was the colour of the 
sea. Acomely fog involved the day, anda decent mist, restrained the 
night from ostentatious waste of ,stars.. It was not such very bad 
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weather; but a captious man might find fault with it, and only a 
thoroughly cheerful one could enlarge upon its merits. Plainly 
enough these might be found by anybody, having any core of rest 
inside him, or any gift of turning over upon a rigidly neutral side, 
and considerably outgazing the colour of his eyes. 

Commander Nettlebones was not of poetic, philosophic, or vague 
mind. * What a d—d fog!’ he exclaimed in the morning; and he 
used the same words in the afternoon, through a speaking trumpet, 
as the two other cutters ranged up within hail. This they did very 
carefully, at the appointed rendezvous, towards the fall of the after- 
noon, and hauled their wind under easy sail, shivering in the south- 
western breeze. 

* Not half so bad as it was,’ returned Bowler, being of a cheerful 
mind. ‘It is lifting every minute, sir. Have you had sight of 
anything ?’ 

‘ Not a blessed stick, except a fishing-boat. What makes you ask, 
lieutenant ?’ 

‘ Why, sir, as we rounded in, it lifted for a moment, and I saw a 
craft some two leagues out, standing straight in for us.’ 

‘The devil, you did! What was she like, and where away, 
lieutenant ?’ 

‘A heavy lugger, under all sail, about E.N.E. as near as may be. 
She is standing for Robin Hood’s Bay, I believe. In an hour’s time 
she will be upon us if the weather keeps so thick.’ 

‘She may have seen you and sheered off. Stand straight for her, 
as nigh as you can guess. The fog is lifting as you say. If you 
sight her, signal instantly. Lieutenant Donovan, have you heard 
Bowler’s news?’ 

‘Sure an’ if it wasn’t for the fog, I would. Every word of it 
come to me, as clear as seeing.’ 

‘Very well. Carry on a little to the south, half a league or so, 
and then stand out; but keep within sound of signal. I shall bear 
up presently. It is clearing every minute, and we must nab them.’ 

The fog began to rise in loops and alleys, with the upward pres- 
sure of the evening breeze, which freshened from the land in lines 
and patches, according to the run of cliff. Here the water darkened 
with the ruffle of the wind, and there it lay quiet, with a glassy shine 
or gentle shadows of variety. Soon the three cruisers saw one another 
clearly ; and then they all sighted an approaching sail. 

This was a full-bowed vessel, of quaint rig, heavy sheer, and ex- 
traordinary build—a foreigner clearly, and an ancient one. She 
differed from a lugger as widely as a lugger differs from a schooner, 
and her broad spread of canvas combined the features of square and of 
fore-and-aft tackle. But whatever her build or rig might be, she was 
going through the water at a strapping pace, heavily laden as she 
was, with her long yards creaking, and her broad frame croaking, and 
her deep bows driving up the fountains of the sea. Her enormous 
mainsail upon the mizen-mast—or main-mast, for she only carried 
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two—was hung obliquely, yet not as a lugger’s slung at one-third of its 
length, but bent to a long yard hanging fore and aft, with a long fore- 
end sloping down to midship. This great sail gave her vast power, 
when closed hauled ; and she carried a square sail on the foremast, 
and a square sail on either topmast. 

‘Lord, have mercy! She could run us all down if she tried!’ 
exclaimed Commander Nettlebones; ‘and what are my pop-guns 
against such beam ?’ 

For a while the bilander seemed to mean to try it; for she carried ~ 
on towards the central cruiser, as if she had not seen one of them. 
Then beautifully handled she brought to, and was scudding before 
the wind in another minute, leading them a brave stern-chase out 
to sea. 

‘It must be that dare-devil Lyth himself, Nettlebones said, as 
the ‘Swordfish’ strained, with all canvas set, but no gain made; 
‘no other fellow in all the world would dare to beard us in this style. 
I'd lay ten guineas that Donovan’s new gun won’t go off, if he tries 
it. Ah, I thought so—a fizz and a stink—trust an Irishman.’ 

For this gallant lieutenant, slanting towards the bows of the 
flying bilander, which he had no hope of fore-reaching, trained his 
newly fitted howitzer upon her and let go, or rather tried to let 
go at her. But his powder was wet, or else there was some stoppage ; 
for the only result was a spurt of smoke inward, and a powdery 
eruption on his own red cheeks. 

‘I wish I could have heard him swear, grumbled Nettlebones; 
*that would have been worth something. But Bowler is further 
out. Bowler will cross her bows, and he is not a fool. Don’t be in 
a hurry, my fine Bob Lyth. You are not clear yet, though you 
crack on like a trooper. Well done, Bowler, you have headed him! 
By Jove, I don’t understand these tactics. Stand by there! She is 
running back again.’ 

To the great amazement of all on board the cruisers, except 
perhaps one or two, the great Dutch vessel, which might haply 
have escaped by standing on her present course, spun round like a 
top, and bore in again among her three pursuers. She had the heels 
of all of them before the wind, and might have run down any inter- 
ceptor ; but seemed not to know it, or to lose all nerve. ‘Thank the 
Lord in heaven, all rogues are fools! She may double as she will, 
but she is ours now. Signal “ Albatross” and “ Kestrel ” to stand in.’ 

In a few minutes, all four were standing for the bay; the Dutch 
vessel leading with all sail set, the cruisers following warily, and 
spreading, to head her from the north or south. It was plain that 
they had her well in the toils; she must either surrender, or run 
ashore ; close-hauled as she was, she could not run them down, even 
if she would dream of such an outrage. 

So far from showing any sign of rudeness was the smuggling 
vessel, that she would not even plead want of light as excuse for 
want of courtesy. For running past the Royal cutters, who took much 
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longer to come about, she saluted each of them with deep respect 
for the swallow-tail of his Majesty. And then she bore on, like the 
Admiral’s ship, with signal for all to follow her. 

‘Such cursed impudence never did I see,’ cried every one of the 
revenue skippers, as they all were compelled to obey her; ‘sur- 
render she must, or else run upon the rocks. Does the fool know 
what he is driving at ?’ 

The fool, who was Master William Brown of Grimsby, knew very 
well what he was about. Every shoal, and sounding, and rocky gut, 
was thoroughly familiar to him, and the spread of faint light on the 
waves, and alongshore, told him all his bearings. The loud cackle 
of laughter, which Grimsby men (at the cost of the rest of the 
world) enjoy, was carried by the wind to the ears of Nettlebones. 

The latter set fast his teeth, and ground them ; for now in the 
rising of the large full moon he perceived that the beach of the cove 
was. black with figures gathering rapidly. ‘I see the villain’s game; 
it is all clear now,’ he shouted, as he slammed his spy-glass. ‘ He 
means to run in, where we dare not follow: and he knows that Carroway 
is out of hail. The hull may go smash for the sake of the cargo ; 
and his flat-bottomed tub can run where we cannot. I dare not 
carry after him—court-martial, if I do; that is where those fellows 
beat us always. But by the Lord Harry, he shall not prevail. Guns 
are no good—the rogue knows that. We will land round the point, 
and nab him.’ 

By this time the moon was beginning to open the clouds, and 
strew the waves with light ; and the vapours, which had lain across 
the day, defying all power of sun-ray, were gracefully yielding, and 
departing softly, at the insinuating whisper of the gliding night. 
Between the busy rolling of the distant waves, and the shining 
prominence of forward cliffs, a quiet space was left for ships to sail 
in, and for men to show activity in shooting one another. And some 
of these were hurrying to do so, if they could. 

‘ There is little chance of, hitting them in this bad light; but 
let them have it, Jakins; and a guinea for you, if you can only bring 
the big mainsail down.’ 

The gunner was yearning for this, and the bellow of his piece 
responded. to the captain’s words. But the shot only threw up a 
long path of fountains, and the bilander ploughed on as merrily as 
before. ‘Hard aport! By the Lord, I felt her touch. Go about! 
So, so, easy! Now lie to, for * Kestrel” and “ Albatross ” to join. My 
certy, but: that was a narrow shave. How the beggar would have 
laughed if we had grounded! , Give them another shot. It will do 
the gun good ; she wants a little exercise.’ 

Nothing loth was master gunner, as the other bow-gun came into 
bearing, to make a little more noise in the world, and possibly 
produce a greater effect. And therein he must have had a grand 
success, and established a noble reputation, by carrying off, a great 
Grimsby head, if he only had attended to a little matter. Gunner 
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Jakins was a celebrated shot ; and the miss he had made stirred him 
up to shoot again. If the other gun was crooked, this one should 
be straight ; and dark as it was in-shore, he got a patch of white 
ground to sight by. The bilander was a good sizeable object ; and 
not to hit her anywhere would be too bad. He considered these 
things carefully, and cocked both eyes, with a twinkling ambiguity 
between them; then trusting mainly to the left one, as an ancient 
gunner for the most part does, he watched the due moment, and 
fired. The smoke curled over the sea, and so did the Dutchman’s 
main topsail, for the mast beneath it was cut clean through. Some 
of the crew were frightened, as may be the bravest man when for the 
first time shot at ; but Master Brown rubbed his horny hands. 

‘Now this is a good judgment for that younker Robin Lyth, he 
shouted aloud, with the glory of a man who has verified his own 
opinions. ‘He puts all the danger upon his elders, and tells them 
there is none of it. A’ might just as well have been my head, if a 
wave hadn’t lifted the muzzle when that straight-eyed chap let fire. 
Bear a hand, boys, and cut away the wreck. He hathn’t got never 
another shot to send. He hath saved us trouble o’ shortening that 
there canvas. We don’t need too much way on her.’ 

This was true enough, as all hands knew; for the craft was 
bound to take the beach, without going to pieces yet awhile. Jem 
Brown stood at the wheel himself, and carried her in with consum- 
mate skill. 

‘It goeth to my heart to throw away good stuff, he grumbled at 
almost every creak ; ‘two hunder pound I would a’ paid myself for 
this here piece of timber. Steady asa lighthouse, and as handy as a 
mop; but what do they young fellers care? There now, my lads, 
hold your legs a moment ; and now make your best of that.’ 

With a crash, and a grating, and a long sad grind, the nuptial ark 
of the wealthy Dutchman cast herself into her last bed and berth. 

‘I done it right well,’ said the Grimsby man. 

The poor old bilander had made herself such a hole in the shingle 
that she rolled no more, but only lifted at the stern and groaned, as 
the quiet waves swept under her. The beach was swarming with 
men, who gave her a cheer, and flung their hats up; and in two or 
three minutes as many gangways of timber and rope were rigged to 
her hawse-holes, or fore-chains, or almost anywhere. And then the 
rolling of puncheons began, and the hoisting of bales, and the thump 
and the creak, and the laughter, and the swearing. 

* Now be you partiklar, uncommon partiklar ; never start a stave 
nor fray a bale. Powerful precious stuff this time. Gold every bit 
of it, if it are a penny. They blessed coast-riders will be on us round 
the point. But never you hurry, lads, the more for that. Better 
a’most to let ’em have it, than ‘damage a drop or a thread of such 
goods.’ 

‘All right, Cappen Brown. Don’t you be so va ‘unaisy: 
Not the first time we have handled such stuff.’ ' 
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‘I’m not so sure of that,’ replied Brown, as he lit a short pipe, 
and began to puff. ‘I’ve a run some afore, but never none so 
precious.’ 

Then the men of the coast and the sailors worked with a will, by 
the broad light of the moon, which showed their brawny arms and 
panting chests, with the hoisting, and the heaving, and the rolling. 
In less than an hour three-fourths of the cargo were landed, and some 
already stowed inland, where no Preventive eye could penetrate. 
Then Captain Brown put away his pipe, and was busy, in a dark 
empty part of the hold, with some barrels of his own, which he 
covered with a sail-cloth. 

Presently the tramp of marching men was heard in a lane on the 
north side of the cove, and then the like sound echoed from the 
south. ‘Now, never you hurry,’ said the Grimsby man. The others, 
however, could not attain such standard of equanimity. They fell 
into sudden confusion, and babble of tongues, and _ hesitation— 
everybody longing to be off; but nobody liking to run without 
something good. And to get away with anything at all substantial, 
even in the dark, was difficult, because there were cliffs in front, and 
the flanks would be stopped by men with cutlasses. 

*Ston’ you still,’ cried Captain Brown; ‘never you budge ne’er a 
one of ye. I stands upon my legitimacy; and I answer for the con- 
sekence. I takes all responsibility.’ 

Like all honest Britons they loved long words, and they knew 
that if the worst came to the worst, a mere broken head or two 
would make all straight; so they huddled together in the moonlight 
waiting, and no one desired to be the outside man. And while they 
were striving for precedence towards the middle, the coastguards 
from either side marched upon them, according to their very best 
drill and in high discipline, to knock down almost any man with the 
pommel of the sword. 

But the smugglers also showed high discipline under the com- 
manding voice of Captain Brown. 

, ‘Every man ston’ with his hands to his sides, and ask of they 
sojjers for a pinch of bacca.’ 

This made them laugh, till Captain Nettiebones strode up. 

‘In the name of his Majesty, surrender, all you fellows. You are 
fairly caught in the very act of landing a large run of goods contra- 
band. It is high time to make an example of you. Where is your 
skipper, lads? Robin Lyth, come forth.’ 

‘ May it please your good honour and his Majesty’s commission,’ 
said Brown in his full, round voice, as he walked down the broadest 
of the gangways leisurely, ‘my name is not Robin Lyth, but Master 
Brown, a family man of Grimsby, and an honest trader upon the 
high seas. My cargo is medical water and rags, mainly for the use 
of the revenue men, by reason they han’t had their new uniforms this 
twelve months.’ 

Several of the enemy began to giggle, for their winter supply of 
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clothes had failed, through some lapse of the department. But 
Nettlebones marched up, and collared Captain Brown, and said, 
‘You are my prisoner, sir. Surrender Robin Lyth, this moment.’ 
Brown made no resistance, but respectfully touched his hat, and 
thought. ; 

‘I were trying to call upon my memory,’ he said, as the revenue 
officer led him aside, and promised him that he should get off easily, 
if he would only give up his chief; ‘I am not going to deny, your 
honour, that I have heard tell of that name, “ Robin Lyth.” But 
my memory never do come ina moment. Now, were he a man in 
the contraband line ?’ 

‘Brown, you want to provoke me. It will only be ten times 
worse for you. Now give him up like an honest fellow, and I will do 
my best for you. I might even let a few tubs slip by.’ 

‘ Sir, I am a stranger round these parts; and the lingo is beyond 
me. Tubs is a bucket as the women use for washing. Never I 
heared of any other sort of tubs. But my mate, he knoweth more of 
Yorkshire talk—Jack, here his honour is a speaking about tubs; 
ever you hear of tubs, Jack ?’ 

‘ Make the villain fast to yonder mooring-post,’ shouted Nettle- 
bones, losing his temper; ‘and one of you stand by him, with a 
hanger ready. Now, Master Brown, we'll see what tubs are, if you 
please ; and what sort of rags you land at night. One chance more 
tor you—will you give up Robin Lyth ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, that [ will, without two thoughts about ’un. Only too 
happy, as the young women say, to give ’un up, quick stick—so 
soon as ever I ha’ got ’un.’ 

‘If ever there was a contumacious rogue—roll up a couple of 
those puncheons, Mr. Avery; and now light half a dozen links. 
Have you got your spigot-heels—and rummers? Very good; 
Lieutenant Donovan, Mr. Avery, and Senior Volunteer Brett, oblige 
me by standing by to verify. Gentlemen, we will endeavour to hold 
what is judicially called an assaye, a proof of the purity of sub- 
stances. The brand on these casks is of the very highest order— 
the renowned Mynheer Van Dunck himself. Donovan, you shall be 
our foreman ; I have heard you say that you understand ardent spirits 
from your birth.’ 

‘Faix, and I quite forget, commander, whether I was weaned on 
or off of them. But the foine judge me father was come down till me 
—honey, don’t be narvous; slope it well then—a little thick is it? 
All the richer for that same, me boy. Commander, here’s the good 
health of his Majesty—O Lord!’ 

Mr. Corkoran Donovan fell down upon the shingle, and rolled 
and bellowed—‘ Sure me inside’s out! "Tis poisoned I am, every 
mortial bit o’ me. A dochtor, a dochtor, and a praste, to kill me! 
That ever I should live to die like this! Ochone, ochone, every bit 
of me; to be brought forth upon good whisky, and go out of the 
world upon dochtor’s stuff!’ 
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‘Most folks does that, when they ought to turn ends ’totherwise.’ 
Bill Brown of Grimsby could see how things were going, though his 
power to aid was restricted by a double turn of rope around him; 
but a kind hand had given him a pipe, and his manner was to take 
things easily. ‘Commander, or captain, or whatever you be, with 
your king’s clothes, constructing a hole in they flints, never you 
fear, sir. "Tis medical water; and your own wife wouldn't know 
you to-morrow. Your complexion will be like a hangel’s.’ 

‘You d—d rogue, cried Nettlebones, striding up, with his 
sword flashing in the link-lights, ‘if ever I had a mind to cut any 
man down 

* Well; sir,do it then upon a roped man, if the honour of the 
British navy calleth for it. My will is made, and my widow will 
have action; and the executioner of my will is a Grimsby man, 
with a pile of money made in the line of salt fish, and such like.’ 

‘Brown, you are a brave man. I would scorn to harm you. 
Now, upon your honour, are all your puncheons filled with that stuff, 
and nothing else ?’ 

‘Upon my word of honour, sir, they are. Some a little weaker, 
some with more bilge-water in it, or a trifle of a dash from the 
midden. The main of it, however, in the very same condition as a’ 
bubbleth out of what they call the spawses. Why, captain, you 
must a’ lived long enough to know, partikkler if gifted with a 
family, that no sort of spirit as were ever stilled will fetch so much 
money by the gallon, duty paid, as the doctor’s stuff doth by the phial 
bottle.’ 

‘That is true enough; but no lies, Brown, particularly when 
upon your honour! If you were importing doctor’s stuff, why did 
you lead us such a dance, and stand fire ?’ 

‘Well, your honour, you must promise not to be offended, if I 
tell you of a little mistake we made. We heared a sight of talk 
about some pirate-craft as hoisteth his Majesty’s flag upon their 
villainy. And when first you come up, in the dusk of the 
night ° 

ee You are the most impudent rogue I ever saw. Show your bills 
of lading, sir. You know his Majesty’s revenue cruisers as well 
as I know your smuggling tub.’ 

‘ Ship’s papers are aboard of her, all correct, sir. Keys at your 
service, if you please to feel my pocket, objecting to let my hands 
loose.’ 

‘Very well, I must go on board of her, and test a few of your 
puncheons and bales, Master Brown. Locker in the master’s own 
cubin, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, plain as can be on the starboard side just behind the 
cabin-door. Only your honour must be smart about it; the time- 
fuse can’t a’ got three inches left.’ 

‘ Time-fuse ? What do you mean, you Grimsby villain?’ 

‘Nothing, commander, but to keep you out of mischief. When 
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we were compelled to beach the old craft for fear of them scoun- 
drelly pirates, it came into my head what a pity it would be to have 
her used illegal; for she do outsail a’most everything, as your 
honour can bear witness. So I just laid a half-hour fuse to three 
big powder-barrels as is down there in the hold; and I expect to 
see a blow-up almost every moment. But your honour might be 
in time yet, with a run, and good luck to your foot, you might ? 

‘Back, lads, back every one of you this moment!’ The first 
concern of Nettlebones was rightly for his men. ‘Under the cliff 
here! Keep well back. Push out those smuggler fellows into the 
middle. Let them have the benefit of their own inventions, and 
this impudent Brown the foremost. They have laid a train to their 
powder-barrels, and the lugger will blow up any moment.’ 

‘No fear for me, commander,’ Bill Brown shouted through the 
hurry and jostle of a hundred runaways. ‘More fear for that poor 
man as lieth there a-lurching. She won’t hit me when she bloweth 
up, no more than your honour could. But surely your duty 
demandeth of you to board the old bilander, and take samples.’ 

‘Sample enough of you, my friend. But I haven’t quite done 
with you yet. Simpson, here, bear a hand with poor Lieutenant 
Donovan.’ 

Nettlebones set a good example by lifting the prostrate Irish- 
man; and they bore him into safety, and drew up there; while the 
beachmen, forbidden the shelter at point of cutlass, made off right 
and left; and then with a crash, that shook the strand and drove 
back the water in a white turmoil, the ‘Crown of Gold’ flew into a 
fount of timbers, splinters, shreds, smoke, fire, and dust. 

‘Gentlemen, you may come out of your holes, the Grimsby 
man shouted from his mooring-post, as the echoes ran along the 
cliffs, and rolled to and fro in the distance.- ‘ My old woman will 
miss a piece of my pigtail, but she hathn’t hurt her old skipper 
else. She blowed up handsome, and no mistake! No more danger, 
gentlemen, and plenty of stuff to pick up afore next pay-day.’ 

‘What shall we do with that insolent hound?’ Nettlebones 
asked poor Donovan, who was groaning in slow convalescence. ‘ We 
have caught him in nothing. We cannot commit him; we cannot 
even duck him legally.’ 

‘ Be jabers, let him drink his health in his own potheen.’ 

‘Capital! Bravo for old Ireland, my friend! You shall see it 
done and handsomely. Brown, you recommend these waters; so you 
shall have a dose of them.’ 

A piece of old truncate kelp was found, as good a drinking-horn 
as need be; and with this Captain Brown was forced to swallow half 
a bucketful of his own ‘medical water;’ and they left him fast 
at his moorings, to reflect upon this form of importation. 
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Cuarter XXXII. 
BEARDED IN HIS DEN. 


‘Wuart do you think of it by this time, Bowler ?’ Commander Nettle- 
bones asked his second, who had been left in command afloat, and to 
whom they rowed back in a wrathful mood, with a good deal of 
impression that the fault was his: ‘ You have been taking it easily 
out here. What do you think of the whole of it ?’ 

‘I have simply obeyed your orders, sir; and if I am to be blamed 
for that, I had better offer no opinion.’ 

‘No, no, I am finding no fault with you. Don’t be so tetchy, 
Bowler. I seek your opinion, and you are bound to give it.’ 

‘Well, then, sir, my opinion is that they have made fools of the 
lot of us, excepting, of course, my superior officer.’ 

‘You think so, Bowler? Well, and so do I—and myself the 
biggest fool of any. They have charged our centre with a dummy 
cargo, while they run the real stuff far on either flank. Is that your 
opinion ?’ 

‘To a nicety, that is my opinion, now that you put it so clearly, 
sir.’ 

‘The trick is a clumsy one, and never should succeed. Carroway 
ought to catch one lot, if he has a haporth of sense in him. What is 
the time now; and how is the wind ?’ 

‘I hear a church clock striking twelve ; and by the moon it must 
be that. The wind is still from the shore, but veering, and I felt a 
flaw from the east just now.’ 

‘If the wind works round, our turn will come. Is Donovan fit 
for duty yet?’ 

‘Ten times fit, sir—to use his own expression. He is burn- 
ing to have at somebody. His eyes work about like the binnacle’s 
card.’ 

‘Then board him, and order him to make all sail for Burlington, 
and see what old Carroway is up to. You be off for Whitby, and as 
far as Teesmouth, looking into every cove you pass. I shall stand 
off and on from this to Scarborough, and as far as Filey. Short 
measures, mind, if you come across them! If I nab that fellow Lyth, 
I shall go near to hanging him as a felon-outlaw. His trick is a 
little too outrageous.’ 

‘No fear, commander. If it is as we suppose, it is high time to 
make a strong example.’ 

Hours had been lost, as the captains of the cruisers knew too 
well by this time. Robin Lyth’s stratagem -had duped them all, 
while the contraband cargoes might be landed safely, at either 
extremity of their beat. By the aid of the fishing-boats, he had 
learned their manceuvres clearly, and outmancuvred them. 

Now, it would have been better for him, perhaps, to have been 
content with a lesser triumph, and to run his own schooner, the 
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‘Glimpse,’ further south, towards Hornsea, or even Aldborough. 
Nothing, however, would satisfy him, but to land his fine cargo at 
Carroway’s own door—a piece of downright insolence, for which he 
paid out most bitterly. A man of his courage and lofty fame 
should have been above such vindictive feelings. But, as it was, he 
cherished and, alas! indulged a certain small grudge against the 
bold lieutenant, scarcely so much for endeavouring to shoot him, as 
for entrapping him at Byrsa Cottage, during the very sweetest 
moment of his life. ‘ You broke in disgracefully,’ said the smuggler 
to himself, ‘upon my privacy when it should have been most sacred. 
The least thing I can do is to return your visit, and pay my respects 
to Mrs. Carroway and your interesting family.’ 

Little expecting such a courtesy as this, the vigilant officer was 
hurrying about, here, there, and almost everywhere (except in the 
right direction), at one time by pinnace, at another upon horseback, 
or on his unwearied though unequal feet. He carried his sword in 
one hand, and his spy-glass in the other, and at every fog he swore 
so hard, that he seemed to turn it yellow. With his heart worn 
almost into holes, as an overmangled quilt is, by burdensome roll of 
perpetual lies, he condemned, with a round mouth, smugglers, cut- 
ters, the coastguard and the coast itself, the weather, and, with a 
deeper depth of condemnation, the farmers, landladies, and fisher- 
men. For all of these verily seemed to be in league to play him 
the game which schoolboys play with a gentle-faced new-comer—the 
game of ‘send the fool further.’ 

John Gristhorp, of the ‘Ship’ inn, at Filey, had turned out his 
visitors, barred his door, and was counting his money by the fire- 
side, with his wife grumbling at him for such late hours as half-past 
ten of the clock in the bar, that night when the poor bilander ended 
her long career as aforesaid. Then a thundering knock at the door 
just fastened made him upset a little pyramid of pence, and catch 
up the iron candlestick. 


‘None of your roystering here!’ cried the lady. ‘John, you 
know better than to let them in, I hope.’ 

‘Copper coomth by daa, goold coomth t’ naight-time,’ the sturdy 
publican answered, though resolved to learn who it was before un- 
barring. 

‘In the name of the King, undo this door,’ a deep stern voice 
resounded, ‘ or by Royal command we make splinters of it.’ 

‘It is that horrible Carroway again,’ whispered Mrs. Gristhorp. 
‘Much gold comes of him, I doubt. Let him in if you dare, John.’ 

. “ Keep ma oot, if ye de-arr,”’ saith he ; ‘ ah’ll awand here’s the 
tail o’ it.’ 

While Gristhorp, in wholesome fealty to his wife, was doubting, 
the door flew open, and in marched Carroway and all his men, or at 
least all save one of his present following. He had ordered his 
pinnace to meet him here, himself having ridden from Scarborough, 
and the pinnace had brought the jolly-boat in tow, according to his 
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directions. The men had landed with the jolly-boat, which was 
handier for beach-work, leaving one of their number to mind the 
larger craft, while they should refresh themselves. They were nine 
in all, and Carroway himself the tenth, all stnrdy fellows, and for 
the main of it tolerably honest ; Cadman, Ellis, and Dick Hacker- 
body, and one more man from Bridlington ; the rest a reinforcement 
from Spurn Head, called up for occasion. 

‘ Landlord, produce your best, and quickly,’ the officer said, as he 
threw himself into the arm-chair of state, being thoroughly tired. 
‘In one hour’s time we must be off. Therefore, John, bring nothing 
tough, for our stomachs are better than our teeth. A shilling per 
head is his Majesty’s price, and half-a-crown for officers. Now a 
gallon of ale, to begin with.’ 

Gristhorp, being a prudent man, brought the very toughest parts 
of his larder forth, with his wife giving nudge to his elbow. All, and 
especially Carroway, too hungry for nice criticism, fell to, by the 
light of three tallow candles, and were just getting into the heart of it, 
when the rattle of horse-shoes on the pitch-stones shook the wide low 
window, and a little boy came staggering in, with scanty breath, and 
dazzled eyes, and a long face pale with hurrying so. 

‘Why, Tom, my boy !’ the lieutenant cried, jumping up so sud- 
denly that he overturned the little table, at which he was feeding by 
himself, to preserve the proper discipline ; ; *Tom, my darling, what 
has brought you here? Anything w rong with your mother ? p 

‘Nobody wouldn’t come but me,’ Carroway’s eldest son began to 
gasp, with his mouth full of crying; and I borrowed Butcher Hew- 
son’s pony, and he’s going to charge five shillings for it.’ 

‘Never mind that. We shall not have to pay it. But what is it 
all about, my son?’ 

‘About the men that are landing the things, just opposite out 
front door, father. They have got seven 1 carts, anda waggon with three 
horses, and one of the horses is three colours ; and. ever sO many 
ponies, more than you could count.’ 

‘Well, then, may I be for ever———’ Here the lieutenant used an 
expression which not only was in breach of the third commandment, 
but might lead his son to think less of the fifth; ‘if it isn’t more 
than I can bear! To be running a cargo at my own hall-door!’ He 
had a passage, large enough to hang three hats in, which the lady 
of the. house always called ‘the hall.’ ‘ Very well, very good, very 
fine indeed! You sons of ——’ an animal that is not yet accounted 
the mother of the human race, ‘have you done guzzling and 
swizzling ?’ 

The men who were new to his orders jumped up, for they liked 
his expressions, by way of a change; but the Bridlington squad stuck 
to. their trenchers. ‘ Ready in five minutes, sir, said Cadman, with 
a glance neither loving nor respectful. 

‘If ever there was an old hog for the trough, the name of him is 
John Cadman. In ter minutes, lads, we must all be afloat.’ 
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‘One more against you,’ muttered Cadman; and a shrewd quiet 
man from Spurn Head, Adam Andrews, heard him, and took heed of 
him. 

While the men of the coastguard were hurrying down, to make 
ready the jolly-boat and hail the pinnace, Carroway stopped to pay 
the score, and to give his son some beer and meat. The thirsty 
little fellow drained his cup, and filled his mouth and both hands 
with food, while the landlady picked out the best bits for him. 

‘Don’t talk, my son, don’t try to talk,’ said Carroway, looking 
proudly at him, while the boy was struggling to tell his adventures, 
without loss of feeding-time ; ‘ you are a chip of the old block, Tom, 
for victualling, and for riding too. Kind madam, you never saw such 
a boy before. Mark my words, he will do more in the world than 
ever his father did, and his father was pretty well known in his time, 
in the Royal Navy, ma’am. To have stuck to his horse all that way 
in the dark, was wonderful, perfectly wonderful. And the horse 
blows more than the rider, ma’am, which is quite beyond my experi- 
ence! Now, Tom, ride home very carefully and slowly, if you feel 
quite equal to it. The Lord has watched over you, and He will 
continue, as He does with brave folk that do their duty. Half-a- 
crown you shall have, all for yourself, and the sixpenny boat that you 
longed for in the shops. Keep out of the way of the smugglers, Tom, 
don’t let them even clap eyes on you. Kiss me, my son, I am proud 
of you.’ 

vrittle Tom long remembered this; and his mother cried over it 
hundreds of times. 

Although it was getting on for midnight now, Master Gristhorp 
and his wife came out into the road before their house, to see the 
departure of their guests. And this they could do well, because the 
moon had cleared all the fog away, and was standing in a good part 
of the sky for throwing clear light upon Filey. Along the uncovered 
ridge of shore, which served for a road, and was better than a road, 
the boy and the pony grew smaller; while upon the silvery sea the 
same thing happened to the pinnace, with her white sails bending, 
and her six oars glistening. 

‘The world goeth up, and the world goeth down,’ said the lady, 
with her arms akimbo; ‘and the moon goeth over the whole of us, 
John; but to my heart I do pity poor folk as canna count the time 
to have the sniff of their own blankets.’ 

‘Margery, I loikes the moon, as young as ever ye da. But I 
sooner see the snuff of our own taller, agoing out, fra’ the bed 
curtings.’ 

Shaking their heads with concrete wisdom, they managed to bar 
the door again, and blessing their stars that they did not often want 
them, took shelter beneath the quiet canopy of bed. And when they’ 
heard by-and-by what had happened, it cost them a week -apiece to 
believe it; because with their own eyes they had seen everything so- 
peaceable, and had such a good night afterwards. 
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When a thing is least expected, then it loves to come to pass, 
and then it is enjoyed the most, whatever good there is of it. After 
the fog and the slur of the day, to see the sky at all was joyful, 
although there was but a white moon upon it, and faint stars gliding 
hazily. And it was a great point for every man to be satisfied as to 
where he was; because that helps him vastly towards being satisfied 
to be there. The men in the pinnace could see exactly where they 
were in this world; and as to the other world, their place was fixed 
—if discipline be an abiding gift—by the stern precision of their 
commander in ordering the lot of them to the devil. They carried 
all sail, and they pulled six oars, and the wind and sea ran after 
them. 

‘Ha! I see something!’ Carroway cried, after a league or more 
of swearing. ‘ Dick, the night-glass! my eyes are sore. What do you 
make her out for?’ 

‘Sir, she is the Spurn Head yawl, answered Dick Hackerbody, 
who was famed for long sight, but could see nothing with a telescope. 
*I can see the patch of her foresail.’ 

* She is looking for us. We are the wrong way of the moon. Ship 
oars, lads ; bear up for her.’ 

In ten minutes’ time the two boats came to speaking distance off 
Bempton cliffs, and the windmill, that vexed Willie Anerley so, 
looked bare and black on the highland. There were only two men in 
the Spurn Head boat, not half enough to manage her. ‘ Well! what 
is it?’ shouted Carroway. 

‘Robin Lyth has made his land-fall on Burlington sands, opposite 
~ * your honour’s door, sir. There was only two of us to stop him, and 
the man as is deaf and dumb.’ 

‘I know it,’ said Carroway, too wroth to swear. ‘ My boy of eight 
years old is worth the entire boiling of you. You got into a rabbit- 
hole, and ran to tell your mammy.’ 

‘Captain, I never had no mammy,’ the other man answered, with 
his feelings hurt; ‘I come to tell you, sir; and something if you 
please for your own ear, if agreeable.’ 

‘ Nothing is agreeable. But let me have it. Hold on, I will come 
aboard of you.’ 

The lieutenant stepped into the Spurn Head boat with confident 
activity, and ordered his own to haul off a little ; while the stranger 
bent down to him in the stern, and whispered. 

‘Now are you quite certain of this?’ asked Carroway, with his 
grim face glowing in the moonlight. ‘I have had such a heap of 
cock and bulls about it. Morcom, are you certain ?’ 

‘ As certain, sir, as that I stand here, and you sit there, commander. 
Put me under guard, witha pistol to my ear, and shoot me, if it turns 
out to bea lie.’ 

‘The Dove-cot, you say? You are quite sure of that, and not 
the Kirk-cave, or Lyth’s Hole.’ 

‘Sir, the Dove-cot, and no other. I had it from my own young 
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brother, who has been cheated of his share. And I know it from my 
own eyes too.’ 

* Then by the Lord in heaven, Morcom, I shall have my revenge 
at last ; and I shall not stand upon niceties. If I call for the jolly- 
boat, you step in. I doubt if either of these will enter.’ 

It was more than a fortnight since the lieutenant had received the 
attentions of a barber, and when he returned to his own boat, and 
changed her course inshore, he looked most bristly even in the moon- 
light. The sea and the moon between them gave quite light enough 
to show how gaunt he was—the aspect of a man who cannot thrive, 


without his children to make play, and his wife to do cookery for 
him. 


XXXIV. 


THE DOVE-COT. 


CHAPTER 


Wiru the tiller in his hand, the brave lieutenant meditated sadly. 
There was plenty of time for thought before quick action would be 
needed ; although the Dove-cot was so near that no boat could come 
out of it unseen. For the pinnace was fetching a circuit, so as to escape 
the eyes of any sentinel, if such there should be at the mouth of the 
cavern, and to come upon the inlet suddenly. And the two other 
revenue boats were in her wake. 

The wind was slowly veering towards the east, as the Grimsby 
man had predicted, with no sign of any storm as yet, but rather a 
prospect of winterly weather, and a breeze to bring the woodcocks 
in. The gentle rise and fall of waves, or rather perhaps of the tidal 
flow, was chequered and veined with a ripple of the slanting breeze, 
and twinkled in the moonbeams. For the moon was brightly mount- 
ing towards her zenith, and casting bastions of rugged cliff in gloomy 
largeness on the mirror of the sea. Hugging these as closely as their 
peril would allow, Carroway ordered silence, and with the sense of 
coming danger, thought. 

‘Probably I shall kill this man. He will scarcely be taken alive, 
I fear. He is as brave as myself, or braver ; and in his place I would 
never yield. If he were a Frenchman, it would be allright. But I 
hate to kill a gallant Englishman. And such a pretty girl, and a 
good girl too, loves him with all her heart, I know. And that 
good old couple, who depend upon him, and who have had such 
shocking luck themselves! He has been a bitter plague to me, and 
often I have longed to strike him down. But to-night—I cannot tell 
why it is—I wish there were some way out of it. God knows that I 
would give up the money, and give up my thief-catching business 
too, if the honour of the service let me. But duty drives me ; do it I 
must. And after all, what is life to a man who is young, and has no 
children? Better over, better done with, before the troubles and 
the disappointment come, the weariness, and the loss of power, and 
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the sense of growing old, and seeing the little ones hungry. Life is 
such a fleeting vapour—I smell some man sucking peppermint! The 
smell of it goes on the wind for a mile. Oh! Cadman again as usual. 
Peppermint in the Royal Coastguard! Away with it, you ancient 
beldame !’ 

Muttering something about his bad tooth, the man flung his 
lozenge away; and his eyes flashed fire in the moonlight, while the 
rest grinned a low grin at him. And Adam Andrews, sitting next 
him, saw him lay hand upon his musketoon. 

‘ Are your firelocks all primed, my lads?’ the commander asked, 
quite as if he had seen him, although he had not been noticing; and 
the foremost to answer ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ was Cadman. 

‘ Then be sure that you fire not, except at my command. We 
will take them without shedding blood, if it may be. But happen 
what will, we must have Lyth.’ 

With these words, Carroway drew his sword, and laid it on the 
bench beside him; and the rest (who would rather use steel than 
powder) felt that their hangers were ready. Few of them wished to 
strike at all; for vexed as they were with the smugglers for having 
outwitted them so often, as yet there was no bad blood between them, 
such as must be quenched with death. And some of them had friends, 
and even relatives, among the large body of free-traders, and counted 
it too likely that they might be here. 

Meanwhile in the cave there was rare work going on, speedily, 
cleverly, and with a merry noise. There was only one boat, with a 
crew of six men, besides Robin Lyth the captain; but the six men 
made noise enough for twelve, and the echoes made it into twice 
enough for any twenty-four. The crew were trusty, hardy fellows, who 
liked their joke, and could work with it; and Robin Lyth knew them 
too well to attempt any high authority of gagging. The main of 
their cargo was landed and gone inland, as snugly as need be; and 
having kept beautifully sober over that, they were taking the liberty 
of beginning to say, or rather sip, the grace of the fine indulgence 
due to them. 

Pleasant times make pleasant scenes, and everything now was fair 
and large in this happy cave of freedom. Lights of bright resin were 
burning, with strong flare and fume, upon shelves of rock ; dark water 
softly went lapping round the sides, having dropped all rude habits 
at the entrance ; and a pulse of quict rise and fall opened, and spread 
to the discovery of light tremulous fronds and fans of kelp. The 
cavern, expanding and mounting from the long narrow gut of its 
inlet, shone with staves of snowy crag wherever the scour of the tide 
ran round; bulged and scooped, or peaked and fissured, and some- 
times beautifully sculptured by the pliant tools of water. Above the 
tide-reach darker hues prevailed, and more jagged outline, tufted here 
and there with yellow, where the lichen freckles spread. And the 


vault was framed of mountain fabric, massed with ponderous grey 
slabs. 
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All below was limpid water, or at any rate not very muddy, but as 
bright as need be for the time of year, and a sea which is not tropical. 
No one may hope to see the bottom, through ten feet of water, on the 
Yorkshire coast, towards the end of the month of November; but 
still it tries to look clear upon occasion; and here in the caves it 
settles down, after even a week free from churning. And perhaps 
the fog outside had helped it to look clearer inside; for the larger 
world has a share of the spirit of contrariety intensified in man. 

Be that as it may, the water was too clear for any hope of sinking 
tubs deeper than Preventive eyes could go; and the very honest 
fellows who were labouring here had not brought any tubs to sink. All 
such coarse gear was shipped off inland, as they vigorously expressed 
it; and what they were concerned with now was the cream and the 
jewel of their enterprise. 

The sea reserved exclusive right of way around the rocky sides, 
without even a niche for human foot, so far as a stranger could per- 
ceive. At the furthermost end of the cave, however, the craggy 
basin had a lip of flinty pebbles and shelly sand. This was no more 
than a very narrow shelf, just enough for a bather to plunge from ; 
but it ran across the broad end of the cavern, and from its southern 
corner went a deep dry fissure mounting out of sight into the body of 
the cliff. And here the smugglers were merrily at work. 

The nose of their boat was run high upon the shingle ; two men on 
board of her were passing out the bales, while the other four received 
them, and staggered with them up the cranny. Captain Lyth himself 
was in the stern-sheets, sitting calmly, but ordering everything, and 
jotting down the numbers. Now and then the gentle wash was lift- 
ing the brown timbers, and swelling with a sleepy gush of hushing 
murmurs out of sight. And now and then the heavy vault was 
echoing with some sailor’s song. 

There was only one more bale to land, and that the most precious 
of the whole, being all pure lace most closely packed in a waterproof 
enclosure. Robin Lyth himself was ready to indulge in a careless 
song. For this, as he had promised Mary, was to be his last illegal 
act. Henceforth, instead of defrauding the revenue, he would most 
loyally cheat the public, as every reputable tradesman must. How 
could any man serve his time more notably, towards shopkeeping, 
and pave fairer way into the corporation of a grandly corrupt old 
English town, than by long graduation of free-trade? And Robin 
was yet too young and careless to know that he could not endure 
dull work. ‘How pleasant, how comfortable, how secure,’ he was 
saying to himself, ‘it will be! I shall hardly be able to believe that 
I ever lived in hardship.’ 

But the great laws of human nature were not to be baulked so. 
Robin Lyth, the prince of smugglers, and the type of hardihood, was 
never to wear a grocer’s apron, was never to be ‘licensed to sell tea, 
coffee, tobacco, pepper, and snuff.’. For while he indulged in this 
vain dream, and was lifting his last most precious bale, a surge of 
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neither wind nor tide, but of hostile invasion, washed the rocks, and 
broke beneath his feet. 

In a moment all his wits returned, all his plenitude of resource, 
and unequalled vigour and coolness, With his left hand—for he was 
as ambidexter as a brave writer of this age requires—he caught up a 
handspike, and hurled it so truly along the line of torches that only 
two were left to blink ; with his right he flung the last bale upon the 
shelf; then leaped out after it, and hurried it away. Then he sprang 
into the boat again, and held an oar in either hand. 

‘In the name of the King, surrender,’ shouted Carroway, standing, 
tall and grim, in the bow of the pinnace, which he had skilfully 
driven through the entrance, leaving the other boats outside. ‘We 
are three to one, we have muskets, and acannon. In the name of 
the King, surrender.’ 

‘In the name of the devil, splash !’ cried Robin, suiting the action 
to the word, striking the water with both broad blades, while his men 
snatched oars, and did the same. A whirl of flashing water filled the 
cave, as if with a tempest, soaked poor Carroway, and drenched his 
sword, and deluged the priming of the hostile guns. All was uproar, 
turmoil, and confusion thrice confounded ; no man could tell where 
he was, and the grappling boats reeled to and fro. 

‘Club your muskets, and at ’em!’ cried the lieutenant, mad with 
rage, as the gunwale of his boat swung over. ‘Their blood be upon 
their own heads; draw your hangers, and at ’em.’ 

He never spoke another word, but furiously leaping at the 
. smuggler chief, fell back into his own boat, and died, without a syl- 

labie, without a groan. The roar of a gun and the smoke of powder 
mingled with the watery hubbub, and hushed in a moment all the 
oaths of conflict. 

The revenue men drew back, and sheathed their cutlasses, and 
laid down their guns; some looked with terror at one another, and 
some at their dead commander. His body lay across the heel of the 
mast, which had been unstepped at his order; and a heavy drip of 
blood was weltering into a ring upon the floor. 

For several moments no one spoke, nor moved, nor listened care- 
fully ; but the fall of the poor lieutenant’s death-drops, like the ticking 
of a clock, went on. Until an old tar, who had seen a sight of battles, 
crooked his leg across a thwart, and propped up the limp head upon 
his doubled knee. 

* Dead as a door-nail,’ he muttered, after laying his ear to the lips, 
and one hand on the too impetuous heart. ‘Who takes command? 
This is a hanging job, ’'m thinking.’ 

There was nobody to take command, not even a petty officer. The 
command fell to the readiest mind, as it must in such catastrophes. 
‘Jem, you do it,’ whispered two or three; and being so elected, he 
was clear. 

‘Lay her broadside on to the mouth of the cave. Not a man 
stirs out without killing me,’ old Jem shouted; and to hear a plain 
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voice was sudden relief to most of them. In the wavering dimness 
they laid the pinnace across the narrow entrance, while the smugglers 
huddled all together in their boat. ‘ Burn two blue lights,’ cried old 
Jem, and it was done. 

‘I’m not going to speechify to any cursed murderers,’ the old 
sailor said, with a sense of authority, which made him use mild lan- 
guage ; * but take heed of one thing, I'll blow you all to pieces with 
this here four-pounder, without you strikes peremptory.’ 

The brilliance of the blue lights filled the cavern, throwing out 
everybody’s attitude and features, especially those of the dead lieu- 
tenant. ‘A fine job you have made of it this time!’ said Jem. 

They were beaten, they surrendered, they could scarcely even 
speak, to assert their own innocence of such a wicked job. They 
submitted to be bound, and cast down into their boat, imploring only 
that it might be there—that they might not be taken to the other 
boat and laid beside the corpse of Carroway. 

‘Let the white-livered cowards have their way,’ the old sailor said 
contemptuously. ‘ Put their captain on the top of them. Now which 
is Robin Lyth?’ 

The lights were burned out, and the cave was dark again, except 
when a slant of moonlight came through a fissure upon the southern 
side. The smugglers muttered something, but they were not heeded. 

‘Never mind, make her fast, fetch her out, you lubbers. We shall 
see him well enough, when we get outside.’ 

But in spite of all their certainty, they failed of this. They had 
only six prisoners, and not one of them was Lyth. 


(To be continued.) 





FreE TRADE PRINCIPLES AND TAXATION. 


HERE is no expression more constantly used by speakers and 

writers on questions of commercial and fiscal interest than that 
which I place at the head of this paper. The statesman, to which- 
ever party in the State he may belong, when addressing an audience 
at Manchester, Birmingham, or elsewhere, exclaims, ‘I am a sup- 
porter of free trade principles.’ The chambers of commerce through- 
out the kingdom echo the cry. The writers in the public press do 
not venture to dispute the efficacy of free trade. No one seems to 
dissent from principles so well established, so universally acknow- 
ledged to be sound. And yet when these votaries of free trade are 
engaged in discussing details and results arising out of the principles 
so named, it becomes at once apparent that they are not agreed in 
the meaning which they attach to the term they use. Before pro- 
ceeding further, let me try to define the meaning which I attach to 
the term ‘ free trade.’ 

I understand by it a trade free from any hindrances applied to it 
by the Governments of the people who carry it on; freedom from 
restraints, direct or indirect, total or partial, in the production of 
goods; and freedom from interference, direct or indirect, in the ex- 
change of one article for another article, whether one of them be 
money or be not money. 

What then is a hindrance to the production of any article? 

It is obvious that a prohibition of its production is a complete 
hindrance. A fine or tax levied on its production is a minor hin- 
drance. A fine or tax levied on any of the facilities and processes 
which are requisite for its production is a less hindrance, but still 
a hindrance. For examples. The growth of tobacco within the 
British islands is prohibited by law. The use of chicory after it 
is grown is only permitted on payment of a tax on its further pre- 
paration for use. The malt tax is a hindrance to the manufacture 
of beer. The tax on spirits is a hindrance to the consumption of 
spirits. The tax on gold and silver plate is a hindrance to their use. 
According then to my definition, free trade does not exist at 
home in the production or manufacture of any of the articles above 
enumerated. 

The hindrance to production, however, created by a fine or tax on 
facilities and requirements for production and manufacture does not 
in this country exist. By facilities and requirements I understand 
and include everything that is necessary for the application of mental 
and bodily labour to the task of production. These facilities and 
requirements are here free and untaxed, the result being a condition 
of mankind which, to the everlasting credit of this country, does not, 
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I believe, belong to any other civilised community. I will explain 
and justify this statement further on. 

Such being some of the hindrances to production and manufac- 
ture at home, what are the hindrances to the exchange of the com- 
modities produced? Does free trade exist in the exchange of them? 
So far as exchange at home, in goods produced at home, is con- 
cerned, exchange is perfectly free, but not as regards all goods pro- 
duced abroad and imported into the country. Several descriptions 
of such goods are taxed, and highly so, when they are imported 
and exchanged for consumption. Such are tea, tobacco, wine, 
foreign spirits, coffee, cocoa, and some sorts of dried fruit. These 
goods are all taxed before they are delivered for consumption. 

It would appear then that we are deceived if we suppose that 
free trade principles are completely established in this country in 
either our home or foreign trade. A State which imposes a tax 
prior to consumption, equal to five hundred per cent. on the value 
of one article manufactured at home—plain spirits—and of five 
hundred per cent. on the value of another article—tobacco—im- 
ported from abroad, and puts on taxes equal to a less, but still 
high, percentage on the value of some other goods manufactured at 
home or imported from abroad, cannot be said to have established 
free trade, nor indeed, strictly speaking, to have acted on free trade 
principles. 

This country might have freed trade if it had been thought 
expedient to do so. It might have raised the whole revenue of the 
country by direct taxation, as it already raises—including local and 
imperial—nearly one-half of it on that principle. That it has not 
done so has been solely on the ground of expediency, not prin- 
ciple. And it is on the ground of expediency alone that it is con- 
stantly varying the proportions of the reyenue raised by either 
process. 

What is it then that we have got which we suppose to be free 
trade? We have got, so far as it is within our own power to obtain 
it, an open competition trade, and anti-protection principles applied 
as strictly and conscientiously as we are able to apply them. 
Let me try to define what I understand by anti-protection 
principles. I mean an effective agreement that no man shall 
be given by law an advantage over another in the prosecution 
of any work, trade, manufacture, or other form of profitable labour, 
at the expense of the rest, or of any other section of the community. 
The best illustration that can be given of this principle is in a 
violation of it which existed under the old law which taxed the 
consumption in this country of all agricultural produce imported 
from abroad. The effect of this law was, that agricultural produce 
at home having become more or less insufficient for the sustenance 
of the people, and importations being required to supply the in- 
sufficiency, the tax levied on the foreign supply raised the price not 
only of the foreign produce, but also of the home produce with which 
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the foreign produce competed in the home markets. The advantage 
of this increase of price, so created in the home produce, was the 
advantage of the owners, and, temporarily, of the occupiers of the land 
at home, by which land alone it could be produced. The disad- 
vantage was that of the consumers, who could not live or work with- 
out eating, and were obliged to pay for so doing an increased price, 
which found its way, for the greater part, into the pockets of the 
home producer. The landholders at home were thus protected against 
competition by the landholders abroad to the extent, or nearly so, of 
the tax imposed upon the foreign produce. 

The same effect was produced, with less obvious pressure, in all 
cases where, on its introduction, a foreign article was taxed which 
competed with a home article which was untaxed. Thus the shoe- 
maker at home obtained an advantage by the tax on foreign boots 
and shoes, to the disadvantage of all those who wore boots and shoes, 
who had to pay an inciased price for them. So did the hatter, the 
glover, and other manufacturers of clothes, by the tax on articles 
similar to those made by them and imported by foreign competi- 
tors. Where a tax was levied on the home-made article less in 
amount than that on the foreign, as was the case in the instance of 
brandy, spirituous compounds, and many other commodities, the 
British producer was protected against the competition of the 
foreigner to the extent of the difference in the amount of the tax. 
In all these cases it is obvious that the protected producer obtains 
an advantage to a greater or less degree in the struggle of com- 
petition, and it ought to be obvious to those who follow the reason- 
ing, that this advantage is obtained at the expense of the ultimate 
consumer, who, when the article consumed is one of general necessity, 
represents the whole people, and, when it is not of first necessity, 
represents that: section of the people who use it. 

To this principle of anti-protection, or, as I prefer to name it, of 
unrestricted competition, legal effect has been given in the regulation 
of British industry, with at least the intention to adjust it in all 
cases as fairly as the circumstances of each would allow. What 
then we try to obtain, if my definitions are correct, is not free, 
but fair and equal trade, so far as we have it in our power to control 
it, for all classes of home producers, in the competitive struggle 
among themselves and with foreigners in the home market. 

Before proceeding to particularise the means which have been 
taken to effect this object, it will be useful to consider anything which 
can plausibly be urged against the principle of unrestricted competi- 
tion. The most plausible objection appears to be one which, while 
admitting that no one section of the same people should be pro- 
tected against another, would contend that the whole people col- 
lectively should be protected against the competition of all foreign 
nations. Assuming this to be desirable, is it possible to give such 
protection by any other means than by refusing all commercial inter- 
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course with foreigners?! It is obviously absurd to suppose that we 
should give the produce of our industry to others without receiving 
some return for it. That return must be in something which we 
desire to obtain, and, before receiving it into the country, we must 
settle the terms on which it is to be received, that is, whether it is to 
be taxed or untaxed in the interest of the whole community. Re- 
jecting then the obsolete Japanese system of non-intercourse with the 
outer world, but accepting the idea that we should protect ourselves, 
fairly and equally among ourselves, against the competition of 
foreigners, would it not become necessary, for the equal protection of 
all home industries, that the tax on the importation of each com- 
modity produced by foreign industry should be adjusted with perfect 
precision so as to protect the home producer of a similar article on 
terms of perfect fairness to the home producer of a different article, 
but one also produced by foreign industry? If so, what tax should 
be imposed on wheat, wood, meat, and other agricultural produce, 
and what on manufactures of various descriptions carried on in towns, 
for the purpose of placing the rural and urban population of this 
country on terms of perfect equality, or what they would believe and 
admit to be perfect equality in regard to protection? Suppose a 
logician to suggest that all imported articles should be adjusted to a 
common standard of value and be taxed ad valorem at the same 
percentage. Assume this plausible and specious scheme to be adopted, 
and a tax at the rate of 10 per cent. imposed. Would the producer 
of cotton manufactures, who would be protected to that extent by a 
tax on a foreign commodity which comes in a very slight degree into 
competition with the produce of his industry, think himself placed on 
an equality in respect of protection with the owner and occupier of 
land, with whose home produce foreign produce comes into active 
competition? Again, would the manufacturer of cotton think 10 per 
cent. on value as advantageous a protection to his industry as it 
would be to the manufacturer of silk? Does the maker of cotton 
stockings feel the pressure of competition with as much keenness as 
the maker of silk ribbons? Would any manufacturer using a raw 
material not produced in this country like to be weighted, in the 
struggle for supremacy in a neutral market, with a tax of 10 per cent. 
on the staple of his industry? Even on the value of each commodity, 
apart from the question of the degree in which it comes into com- 
petition, the same percentage would be unequal in its incidence; 


' Ina remarkable petition from the merchants and traders of the City of London, 
presented to the House of Commons by Mr. Baring in May 1820, it is observed, 
* That, among the other evils of the restrictive or protective system, not the least is 
that the artificial protection of one branch of industry, or source of protection against 
foreign competition, is set up as a ground of claim by other branches for similar 
protection ; so that, if the reasoning upon which these restrictive or prohibitory 
regulations are founded were followed consistently, it would not stop short of 
excluding us from all foreign commerce whatsoever.’ 
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whilst another objection has to be added that all employers of labour 
would have the cost of labour raised by the necessaries of life being 
included in the taxation, although they would necessarily be em- 
ployers of labour in most varying degrees disproportionate to the 
capital invested in their industry. Until such questions can be 
answered with some plausibility of argument in the affirmative, the 
idea of fair and equal protection to the industry of one nation by 
taxing the industry of others may, without further question, be 
rejected. 

Assuming, however, the objections of inequality and unfairness 
to the producer to be disputed and refuted, would such protection be 
expedient in the interest of the nation as a whole? Of course what 
is meant here is only the material interest of the nation, that is, its 
interest in the accumulation of wealth, and in affording facilities for the 
supply of revenue. It is to an inquiry into these two subjects that 
Adam Smith limits his application of the science of political economy ; 
and there is no part of the great economist’s reasoning which appears 
more conclusive than that in which he enumerates all the require- 
ments for accumulation, and contends that no facility for the appli- 
cation and best exercise of human labour should ever be subject 
to hindrance or taxation. These requirements are food, and, in such 
climates as make them necessary, clothes and shelter, and the 
quality of these should be such as is necessary to maintain the 
highest standard of productive energy of mind and body—in other 
words, the highest condition of health and strength. If his reason- 
ing is assented to, it follows that it is highly inexpedient to tax, and 
so increase the price of, any article which contributes to the main- 
tenance of this highest standard; but if these may not be taxed, 
how can we hope to obtain fairness and equality between the 
producers of articles required for this purpose and the producer 
of articles which are not required for it? If we may not tax bread, 
the staff of life, nor the staple and manufacture of ordinary clothes 
which we require to keep us warm, nor the wood, nor the bricks, nor 
the iron which contribute to raise a shelter for us from storms and 
cold, how can we, with equal fairness to their producers—the object 
being an equal protection to all—tax ardent spirits, gold and silver 
plate, silk and satin dresses trimmed with lace or ribbons, ornaments 
and jewellery, none of which are necessary to maintain the standard 
described ? 

If then fair and equal protection to all industries by means of 
taxation be impracticable, or, if practicable, inexpedient, is fair and 
equal competition in the production of wealth practicable, and, if 
practicable, have we obtained it for ourselves among ourselves? 
To obtain it among foreigners or in foreign countries depends 
upon the will of others, to influence which we can but apply the 
questionable and uncertain agencies of coercion or persuasion. 
That free competition principles have been accepted and acted 
upon, with more or less steady application to the raising of revenue, 
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as occasion arose from 1823 to the present time can hardly be dis- 
puted. To whom or to which party in the State the greatest credit 
for their application is due is an unnecessary and invidious in- 
quiry ;? sufficient is it for the reputation of this country that it can 
with truth be said that our indirect taxation, which we find it ex- 
pedient to maintain, for reasons which commend themselves to us 
from moral rather than material considerations, is so adjusted that 
no owner or producer of wealth is afforded an advantage over the 
owner or producer of similar wealth, either at home or abroad, in 
offering that wealth in the home market to supply the legitimate 
wants of the whole population of the country. 

Let us try to follow in detail the process by which this principle 
is applied. All taxation imposed by the laws of Customs and 
Excise is indirect. In every instance the tax is levied on the re- 
lease of the taxed goods from the control of the executive Govern- 
ment for use, sale, or consumption by the owner. The Excise is 
the department which, broadly speaking, controls and levies such 
taxes on the articles subject to them produced or manufactured 
at home, and the Customs that which controls and levies such 
taxes on the articles subject to them imported from abroad. The 
burden of such taxes falls upon the ultimate consumer, that 
is, on the individual who finally buys and consumes the taxed 
article, who, though he ‘may not be aware of it, really pays the 
tax which is included in the price of the article he buys and con- 
sumes. 

In taxing goods therefore, whether through the Excise or the 
Customs, it becomes necessary, if no owner or producer of them is to 
be given an advantage over another, that the tax shall be equal 
whether the article taxed is the produce of the home or of a foreign 
country. This, however, is only required when the article is one 
which can be produced in both countries, in which case, to preserve 
equality, it becomes necessary to impose a tax on any foreign com- 
modities which can also be produced in the home country, and which 


2 The first, and therefore the most difficult, successful steps in the direction of 
free competition were those of Mr. Huskisson from 1823 to 1828, in the ministry of 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning. The most important, those of Sir Robert Peel, in 
removing taxation from foreign agricultural produce in 1846, supported by a remnant 
of the Tory party which adhered to him, and by the whole of the Whig and Liberal 
party under Lord John Russell. 

To anyone who desires to estimate degrees of gratitude due to those who gave 
practical effect to the principle of free competition for the guidance of British com- 
merce, I recommend a reference to Mr. Huskisson’s speech on the foreign commerce 
of the country, delivered in the House of Commons on March 25, 1825, followed by 
the Customs Acts 6th of George IV., chapters 104 to 108, and to his speech on the 
effects of the free trade system on the silk manufactures, delivered on February 24 
of the following year. They are given in ‘Hansard,’ and also published in the 
second volume of ‘ Huskisson’s Memoirs.’ In reading these and other speeches of his 
during ‘the time he filled the office of President of the Board of Trade, the reader 
should bear in mind the uninstructed and prejudiced public opinion of the time, and 
the opposition of some of his colleagues, which it .is probable he had to overcome. 
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it is found expedient to tax when produced at home, as nearly equi- 
valent to the home tax imposed as that is found to be possible under 
the circumstances. For example, distilled spirit manufactured in the 
United Kingdom is taxed, on its consumption therein, at the rate 
of 10s. per gallon, while the same spirit manufactured abroad is taxed, 
on its consumption in the United Kingdom, at the rate of 
10s. 5d. per gallon, the difference in excess of fivepence, to the 
apparent disadvantage of the foreign spirit, being added to place on 
an equality and compensate the British manufacturer for certain 
hindrances to which he is supposed to be subject by the laws and 
regulations of the home country in the production of the article when 
made at home, but which do not apply to it when made abroad. 
It is a condition that the hindrances allowed for must be artificial 
and compulsory, not natural, such as would be inferiority of soil, 
climate, or other conveniences and facilities for the production of the 
article. 

In our now existing scheme of taxation, the goods which are 
taxed, whether produced at home or abroad, at a rate which is 
intended to be equivalent, are malt, beer, chicory, vinegar, distilled 
spirit, including such goods as contain it, gold and silver plate, 
and playing cards. In the case of all these articles a tax is 
imposed on their consumption or use in the United Kingdom, 
which is intended to be equal, as affecting their value in the 
market, whether they are produced at. home or abroad. There 
are, however, several commodities produced in foreign countries 
which are taxed on their consumption in this country, and 
which are not taxed if produced in it only because it is so costly to 
produce them here that no one would incur the expense of producing 
them in competition with the foreign commodity, even with the 
protection and advantage afforded to him by the tax. Such are 
tea, cocoa, coffee, dried fruits of various sorts—principally the grapes 
called currants—and wine. Tobacco comes under a law affecting it 
alone, which prohibits the production of it at home—where the 
conditions for its growth are not favourable—for convenience in 
its taxation on its consumption after importation from abroad. 
In the instances above enumerated, which comprise everything 
subject to taxation—a taxation or hindrance to unrestricted production 
and exchange which is in direct opposition to the principle of free 
trade—the principle intended to be applied to and to govern them 
is the principle of unrestricted competition, or absence of protection of 
one against the other. That it has been applied for such a purpose 
with most conscientious fairness (although precision of adjustment 
of the rates may in some cases be disputed) cannot reasonably be 
denied. 

Although it has been shown, as I think, that an equal protection 
to all home industries is impracticable, it may be still maintained on 
very plausible grounds that there are exceptional cases in which, on 
other considerations than those which govern the accumulation of 
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wealth, protection to a special industry may be expedient. Such is 
the well-known exception, defended by Adam Smith, of protection to 
seamanship ou the ground that that art should be fostered by pro- 
hibiting the competition in it of foreigners, with a view to the better 
defence of the kingdom against foreign assailants. All protection to 
British shipping and British seamen against the competition of 
foreigners has, however, been for many years abandoned with con- 
siderable benefit to the carrying trade, and without any feeling of 
insecurity to the country being thereby engendered. The strongest 
case in favour of protection to a special industry appears to be that 
of protection to agriculture, on the ground that the surface of the 
country available for the production of food being insufficient to 
maintain the population, it is expedient to protect and foster its cul- 
tivation so as to secure to the people, as much as possible, indepen- 
dence of foreign supplies, more especially in the event of war, and of 
an attempt by our enemies, in such a contingency, to cut off those 
supplies. 

Admitting the object to be desirable, it is to be observed that the 
highest cultivation that could be stimulated by protection would not 
obtain it unless a limit could be fixed beyond which population 
should not be allowed to increase, the second difficulty to be sur- 
mounted being greater than the first. In the event of war the risk 
suggested supposes that our enemies would be powerful enough to 
blockade the British Islands as if they were a beleaguered city, and 
that the pecuniary interest of individuals, subjects even of our enemies, 
would be so subordinate to their patriotism, that none but our allies, if 
we had any, would be disposed to send us relief. Such suppositions, it 
will be admitted, are at variance with all evidence of past history. 
Other instances are cited and arguments relied on, such as have 
induced many foreign countries, and some of our colonies, to protect 
certain industries, on the ground that they require artificial assistance 
to start them, but that when started they will gradually develop full 
efficiency, and stand an equal competition with similar industries of 
other countries. The fallacy of this reasoning has so often been exposed 
by the greatest masters of the science of wealth accumulation, that 
it would be wearisome and useless here to repeat their arguments. 
Sufficient is it to remark that wealth is most readily produced and 
accumulated by the conversion and adaptation of all facilities which 
nature has afforded for the purpose, free from interference applied 
by human laws to counteract them. If the surface of the earth 
were inhabited by only one, and that a civilised community, under a 
Government having no other interest to promote than the interest. of 
all on equal terms, protection to special industries as a means for 
increasing wealth would be a subject for derision rather than discus- 
sion. The people of that portion of the earth where the facilities are 
greatest for the supply of certain wants of mankind would supply 
those wants, and would receive in return, from other portions of it, 
supplies for those wants of theirs for the satisfaction of which they 

No. 603 (xo. cxxmt. N. §.) Y 
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had not equal facilities. If, for the purposes of revenue, taxation on 
use and consumption were thought expedient, it could be applied on 
the principle adopted by this country and above described. It is the 
jealousy of the various communities dwelling upon it, and their 
desire to obtain material advantage one over another, which disturbs 
this ideal picture of a world enjoying universal peace and interested 
only in the prosperity of all its inhabitants. Some of these com- 
munities occupy so large a portion of its surface, subject to such 
varied climates and such different conditions of fertility, that it 
might be supposed that they would have thought themselves capable 
of producing almost all the various commodities required by man, 
and equal to sustaining a competition in them with all other com- 
munities. Such we might suppose to be the fortunate position of the 
United States of America, which, however, in opposition to all such 
conclusions, has been, and still is, among the most ardent votaries 
of protection to special industries for the purpose of promoting the 
accumulation of wealth. In giving practical application to the 
principle, they have even gone so far as to protect, by taxation of 
the competing produce of other countries, several of those industries 
which are engaged in furnishing means to their people of maintain- 
ing the highest standard of health and strength. They have taxed the 
necessaries of life, without which man cannot subsist in the highest con- 
dition of productive energy. They have taxed, it must be supposed 
gratuitously, bread and meat ; they have taxed clothes, without which 
in the greater part of their country man cannot be kept warm, and 
the materials for building, without which he cannot be sheltered. 
It is needless to remark that such protection to the industries which 
furnish these necessaries as is afforded by taxing them when produced 
by foreigners, raises their price and lowers to that extent the wealth 
accumulated by the workers who require them. 

Before all countries, it might have been predicted that America, 
from the intelligence, the energy, the love of freedom, and the im- 
patience of restraint and interference which distinguish its people, 
would have been the first to proclaim the principle of unrestricted 
competition ; that it should not be so can only, 1 think, be ascribed 
to the insufficient education of its governors in the science of govern- 
ment, or, more probably, to the tyranny of class interests. 

It was remarked at the beginning of this paper that all require- 
ments and facilities for production were, in the United Kingdom, 
free and untaxed, an advantage which, it is believed, is not possessed 
by any other civilised people. 

To establish the correctness of this statement it is necessary to 
particularise the necessaries which we require in this country to main- 
tain us at the highest standard of health and strength, and in the 
most favourable condition for the fullest production of wealth. They 
are, I believe, all comprised in food, clothing, shelter, and artificial 
light. 

As regards food, we must defer to the general opinion of physio- 
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logists and physicians to learn what the articles are which are suffi- 
cient to keep us, under ordinary circumstances, in the state of health 
and strength required; and if we find that bread and meat, milk and 
vegetables, with salt, and possibly sugar, are all that are necessary for 
this purpose, we know that it rests with us so to keep ourselves by 
the consumption of these commodities, the cost of which has not been 
increased by one farthing of previous taxation. For ordinary clothing 
and effectual shelter from a cold and damp climate we obtain wool, 
cotton, linen, and leather, and the clothes, for the manufacture of 
which these articles are required, without the cost of any of them 
being increased by taxes, as well as the wood, the iron, and the bricks 
which construct the house that shelters us; and, lastly, in mines, or 
during long winter nights, we replace the daylight which has left us 
by consumption of the equally untaxed gas, oil, or candles. 

The fact therefore becomes apparent, by a review of the present 
condition of our taxation, though few among us probably are con- 
scious of it, that the great bulk, the immense majority, of our labourers, 
whether peasants or mechanics, who by their numbers as well as 
their activity are those who produce the largest proportion of our 
wealth, need not, while maintaining themselves at the highest standard 
of productive energy, except of their own free will, and with one in- 
significant exception, contribute one farthing towards the revenue of 
the country which they inhabit. They must, however, abstain from 
drinking tea, coffee, cocoa, beer, wine, or spirits; they must abstain 
from eating mince pies or plum pudding, even on Christmas Day, and 
from playing cards or smoking in the evening ; and, finally, they must 
content themselves, at no great sacrifice, with a table service which is 
not of gold or silver. If, to satisfy a fancy or a principle, they choose. 
to be so unpatriotic as to refuse contribution to the governmental 
necessities of the State which protects their lives, and that property 
which their untaxed labour has accumulated, they can do so by 
following the course above prescribed. There is but one tax from 
which they cannot, so far as I am aware, directly or indirectly escape, 
which is the poor’s rate on the house in which they lodge. Con-. 
trast this condition of the labourer, and his facilities for the 
exercise of his industry at the present time, with those described by 
Sydney Smith in the first part of this century (1820), when almost 
every act, and every necessary function for the maintenance of life 
or for its enjoyment, was forbidden to our countrymen or obstructed 
by taxation from their cradle to their coffin. 

Ail honour to the memory of those distinguished men who 
contributed to this result; and let it be no detraction from the 
philanthropy of their motives that they perceived that the practical 
accomplishment of their theories would promote the material wealth 
as well as the moral welfare and happiness of mankind. 


FrepericK’ RoMILLy. 





On THE ORIGIN oF A WritreN GREEK LITERATURE. 


T is difficult for us, who live in a reading age, and have so long 
been familiar with rapid and easy methods of writing and printing, 
to realise the idea of a highly civilised community which could not, 
or did not, read and write. Nevertheless, there are very good reasons 
for believing that such a state of society is not only possible, but that 
it actually did exist. ‘There was,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘in early Greece 
a time when no reading class existed.’ Even the more educated, who 
could read public records and inscriptions, may have had no practice 
at all in writing. We are too apt to determine these questions by a 
reference to our own standards. But a few generations ago men got 
on pretty well in our own country without steam-engines, railways, 
or the penny post, all which we have come to regard as social 
necessities. And when anything has become, in the present state of 
affairs, a necessity, we are apt to forget the difference of circumstances, 
in great measure, perhaps, created by it, under which we have learnt 
to view it as such. We can hardly comprehend how, some thirty 
years ago, all the despatches and all the passenger traffic between 
London and Edinburgh were carried in half-a-dozen coaches aday, going 
ten milesanhour. That is because the present enormous traffic itself 
has been created by the improved facilities for it. Everybody reads 
now because there are penny papers and an abundance of cheap 
periodicals ; and so again, it is the supply which has given such an 
immense impulse to the desire to avail ourselves of it. In other 
words, supply and demand always mutually act and react upon each 
other. 

It is quite conceivable then that even in very civilised and in- 
tellectual nations painting or sculpture for the eye and oral recitation 
for the ear might have sufficed for a long time both for the recording 
of facts and for the communicating of ideas. In this sense, a litera- 
ture (though the term itself would be an anomaly) may have existed 
without the use of writing. For instance, the facts of history may 
have been handed down by tradition and taught by lectures. Com- 
positions both in prose and verse could be learnt by heart and recited 
without ever having been written down at all. The art of speaking 
must have long preceded the art of writing, and it may even have 
flourished the more from the absence of the latter. Thus in Homer 
we find Nestor and Ulysses famed for their eloquence, though no hint 
of writing or of reading is anywhere to be found in the Homeric 
poems. It is even probable that the high development of oratory 
and of sculpture at Athens in the time of Pericles was mainly due to 
the want of a current or circulated literature, which deficiency was 
supplied by a corresponding proficiency in the sister arts. Human 
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intellect is sure to find its expression in one way if it cannot in 
another. Inthe middle ages, Bible History was taught by stained 
glass windows and frescoed walls, just because there were no printed 
Bibles or Prayerbooks. And Dr. Maitland in his ‘ Dark Ages’ remarks 
on the extraordinary knowledge of Scripture which gives a tone and 
a character to all the writings and records of a period when some 
would have us believe that the Bible was ‘unknown.’ So with the 
early Greeks,—where men could not write or read in private, they 
talked and listened in public. The modes of instruction differed 
from ours, but the instruction was there, and the result was the same, 
—making due allowance for the difference in the aggregate of human 
knowledge,—a general intelligence and a power and habit of thought, 
with a feeling for the harmonious and the beautiful, and a sound 
judgment in social and political questions, Our ideas of the most 
necessary elements of educaticn are combined in the convenient 
monosyllables read and write; and we joke about ‘the three R’s’ 
when we add a small modicum of knowledge in figures. Without 
such rudiments, a person now becomes a boor andachurl. But it 
was not so always. Perhaps indeed this thought suggests a psycho- 
logical reason why the general decline of art should be so nearly 
coincident throughout Europe with the general use of printing, or 
what is called ‘the revival of letters.’ This was 4 new method by 
which genius found utterance, and it drew men’s attention away from 
other and older methods. There would not have been a Pheidias if 
there had been a printing-press in the Athenian Acropolis. There 
would have been no Greek Plays if there had been Daily Newspapers 
to discuss the current topics of the period. From this habit of 
realising descriptions not from written accounts but from painted or 
sculptured forms, we often find the Greeks comparing living objects to 
statuary, as when a female form is described by the phrase ‘ beautiful 
as a statue,’ ‘looking as though in a picture,’ and a man’s character 
as ‘unskilfully painted,’ for ‘ unfavourably presented to one’s notice.’ 
So also those versed in ancient lore are spoken of as ‘ possessing the 
forms painted by older hands.’' The astonishing number of still- 
extant Greek vases going back many centuries before the Christian 
era, and containing a whole mythology in their designs, is sufficient 
to prove the proposition, that painting rather than writing was the 
vehicle of ideas to the ancient Greeks. 

There are, as I hope to show, grounds for believing that although 
they early possessed the Semitic alphabet, they made no great use of 
it for a long time except for the writing or inscribing names, laws, 
treaties, decrees, or other short records public or domestic. All these 
uses are widely different from the transcription of current literature, 
and great confusion has been made in this respect by those who think 


* Aesch. Agam. 241, 774. Eur. Hee. 559. Hippol. 451. In the latter passage 
‘yexpas is sometimes, but very erroneously, interpreted ‘ writings.’ 
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a8 antiquity of writing in itself proves the antiquity of copying 

I call attention to a most singular, significant, and important fact, 
which, so far as I am aware, has never been noticed. It is this: that 
the Greek language, so copious, so expressive, not only has no proper 
verbs equivalent to the Roman legere and scribere,? but it has no 
terms at all for any one of the implements or materials so familiar to 
us in connection with writing (pen, ink, paper, book, library, copy, 
transcript, &c.) till a comparatively late period of the language. The 
only exception is, that one or two words expressing ‘ tablets,— 
probably of wood overlaid with wax,—are found in the earlier writers 
of the Periclean era. But it is abundantly clear that the use of letters 
for literary purposes was regarded as quite subordinate, and solely as 
an ‘aid to memory,’ in which sense it is often spoken of. Thus, 
Prometheus is said to have communicated to man ‘the putting 
together of letters, as a means for making an artificial memory the 
recorder of all things;’ and there is a well-known myth in the 
¢ Phaedrus’ of Plato, in which the Egyptian god Theuth or Thoth is 
said to have given letters ‘ to assist memory,’ to which it is objected 
by the then King of Egypt, that this new art will make men forget 
rather than remember, ‘ because, from trusting to external signs, and 
from the non-practice of memory, they will cease to recal facts from 
their own minds.’* We have early mention also of inscriptions on 
bronze plates;* but the word for ‘book’ (which is our word 
* Bible’) does not occur at all till near the time of Plato, or shortly 
before B.c. 400. The first mention of it, I think, is in the ‘ Birds’ of 
Aristophanes*® (B.c. 415), and here it only means a collection of 
written oracles, which, perhaps, were among the first records that 
began to be written down.® Speaking generally, it is quite extra- 
ordinary how very scanty are the notices of writing, or of any of its 
kindred operations or materials, throughout the earlier Greek Litera- 
ture. Even in the Dialogues of Plato, though we know written books 
were then fully introduced, there is a total silence as to how and on 
what they were written. 

But here comes the difficulty, from which we must try to find an 
escape. There is a Greek Literature, and a very copious one. We 


? The Greek equivalent to legere means ‘to speak,’ and that to scribere means 
properly ‘to draw’ or ‘paint,’—primarily, as in Homer, ‘to scratch or mark a 
surface.’ It came to be used in the sense of ‘ writing ’ because it was at first (as we 
see in the earliest vases) an adjunct to descriptive painting. The Greeks had two 
verbs which indirectly express ‘ reading,’—but they are clumsy shifts, unworthy of 
so complete a language, the one meaning recognuscere, the other sibi colligere, ‘to 
have something put before one in a collective form.’ The earliest passage in which 
‘reading a written name’ occurs, is Pindar, Ol. x. 1-3. <Ajter the age of Pericles, the 
verb ‘to write’ was used commonly enough in our literary sense. 

* Aesch. Prom. 460. Plat. Phaedr. p. 274, chap. lix. 

* Sophocles, Trach. 683. 

5 V.974. In Herod. i. 123 and iii. 128, B:BAlovy means ‘a small piece of byblus,’ 
as xpvoloy means ‘a gold coin,’ a bit of xpucds, 

* See Soph. Zrach. 1167, 
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have the long histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, to say nothing 
of Homer and Hesiod and a great number of Greek Plays. It is 
evident that these, or most of these (allowing that epic poems may 
have been orally handed down) must have been written. How can 
we reconcile this fact, which may be regarded as certain, with the 
scanty notices of writing itself? This consideration should make us 
somewhat timid in pressing ‘ negative evidence’ too far. 

This is, indeed, a most important and difficult inquiry. To 
answer it fully and properly would require a long investigation ; but 
the results may be stated in brief. We have no proof whatever that 
the papyrus, though so early known and used as a writing-material 
by the Egyptians, was so employed by the Greeks. There is much 
more reason to think that the authors of works laboriously wrote them 
on strips of wood (probably on a surface prepared with wax), and 
kept from contact, when laid upon each other, by raised margins like 
our school-slates. These would be very durable, though not perhaps 
very portable ; and yet, they would not of necessity be much larger 
or heavier than the ponderous folios which were issued by printers 
only two centuries ago. 

Such books were not meant in the first instance for transcription. 
It may be greatly doubted, for example, if it would have been possible 
to procure, for money, a copy of Herodotus or Thucydides in the life- 
time of the authors. The autograph copies were used only for 
‘readings ;) and when we are told that Herodotus read his History 
at the Olympian Games, and that Thucydides, when a boy, heard it, 
and burst into tears,’ there is nothing in the anecdotes beyond what 
is extremely probable. For these ‘Displays, as the Greek rhe- 
toricians called them, or ‘ Readings’ and ‘ Recitations’ (as we call 
them after the Roman custom), were the only way by which the 
contents of such works could become known, as transcription for 
general circulation was evidently impossible, and as there were (so 
far as we know) no * Readers,’ as a class, so there could be no 
‘Writers’ or transcribers by profession. 

I must guard myself here by stating that Iam not now making 
a rash or dogmatic assertion. I am only expressing the view which 
my researches into this question have led me to accept as on the 
whole the most probable view. It does not in the least follow that 
because the art of writing was known, and because the proper mate- 
rials for it may have early existed, that therefore they were made 
available for the copying of books. What we should call ‘ spouting,’ 
or the sensational oral delivery of poetry or prose—more often from 
memory than from written copies—was the Greek method of gaining 
attention to literary compositions, and so we find the art of the Rhap- 


* Life of Thucydides by Marcellinus. This is quite compatible with what 
Thucydides says of his own history in i. 22, that it was not composed to vie with 
others in attracting an audience for the time, or merely to be ‘pleasing to hear’ (és 
a&xpéacw), but to keep and lay by as a possession for all time. 
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sodist flourished even in the times of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristo- 
phanes. It seems to be commonly assumed, but wholly without proof, 
that the earlier Greeks had some writing-material equivalent to our 
paper or parchment. It is no use to indulge in mere assertion, and 
say that ‘ Papyrus, with the Egyptian trade open now for over a cen- 
tury and a half, must have been cheap and plentiful in Greece and 
Sicily..* Why, then, is it never mentioned as a writing-material ? 
There is indeed one verse in Aeschylus ® in which he speaks of certain 
commands not being ‘sealed down in folds of byblus,’ after the man- 
ner of an official missive, but delivered viva voce: but the genuine- 
ness of the verse cannot, even for metrical reasons, be trusted, and 
the context tends to show it is a later interpolation. Anyhow, it is 
evident, from the mention of sealing, that letter-writing, and not the 
copying of literature, must be alluded to. Still the line is one of the 
greatest importance to the determination of this question; for, if 
papyrus was used for letter-writing, it could also have been used for 
copying books. 

Herodotus does indeed tell us'® that the Ionians used prepared 
skins for writing on, and this is probably the origin of parchment." 
Yet no notice of it anywhere occurs beyond the brief statement he 
makes to this effect. There is nowhere the slightest indication that 
either papyrus or parchment was ever used for the transcription of 
literary works. 

What, then, did they use? For, even if Homer and Hesiod and 
the rhapsodists who represented them, made no written copies (which, 
in itself, they either may or may not have done), it cannot be doubted 
' that the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles were written down from the 
first; and being so written, they must have been preserved (and all 
the more carefully because they were unique autograph copies) 
either in temples, or treasuries, or among the State archives, till the 
times of the Alexandrine school of learning, when for the first time 
the use of papyrus and the practice of transcription became common ; 
and from them have come down to us the copies we still possess in a 
more or less corrupt state of the texts.’ 

Nothing could be more convenient than light strips or tablets 
of wood, called by the Greeks déAro: and aivaxes. Each would 
represent a page; and for the purposes of a note-book, or of trans- 
mission under seal, they could easily have been used like the Roman 
pugillares. That the surface was covered with a thin layer of wax 
is probable from many considerations. In the first place it is a 
material very cheap, very plentiful, very easily impressed or oblite- 


* Dr. Hayman in the Journal of Philology, viii. p. 138. 

® Suppl. 947. 

%” Book v. 58. 

" Corrupted from Pergamena, from its manufacture at Pergamos in Asia Minor. 

#2 Diogenes Laertius tells us that Xenophon stole and published (as he also 
himself continued) the History of Thucydides. This anecdote, if true, shows that 
the book had not been published or circulated (Laert. ii. 6, § 13). 
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rated,'* and very durable. We have a vast number of ancient deeds, 
and the waxen seals still appended to them remain in good preserva- 
tion after the lapse of six or seven centuries. There are incidental 
notices of these waxed tablets being used in the Athenian law-courts 
for indictments and other purposes. So inthe ‘Clouds’ there is a 
joke about melting the letters of a writ in the sunshine,'* and in the 
‘Wasps’ we read of an old juryman having his finger-nail full of 
wax from scratching a line on a tablet. It is therefore highly pro- 
bable that a stiff and not a flexible material was at first used for 
writing; in other words, the school-slate preceded the use of the 
copy-book ; and the ‘black board’ of the lecturer is still a witness 
to the ancient custom. It is the origin too of the diptychs and 
triptychs that came into use over the altars of churches, not, at first, 
for paintings, but for lists of written names, 

The examples of Egypt and Assyria, not to mention some other 
countries, as Lycia, Phoenicia, and Etruria, tend to show that the 
earliest form of writing was scratching stone or clay,—a process essen- 
tially different from the use of the pen. The form of the arrow-headed 
character is thought to show that clay-cylinders, impressed by an 
angular piece of wood or metal, were used before the inscriptions 
were cut in stone, which must have been very early, though not so 
early as Egyptian hieroglyphics on granite. Assyrian inscriptions 
on slabs considerably exceed 1,000 years B.c. The Greeks too made 
inscriptions on stone pillars (o7fXav) as early as Solon or Pisistratus, 
perhaps,—very short and badly executed, so far as we can now judge 
from the ungainly shapes of the letters and the non-division of 
words. The early ‘lettering’ of the Greek vases, of about the 
same period, belongs to the department of painting rather than of 
writing proper; and it hardly extended, for two or three centuries, 
beyond single words. As a rule, ancient sites, e.g. those called 
‘Cyclopian,’ are wholly destitute of inscriptions; we might as well 
expect, to find letters on a block at Stonehenge as on a polygonal or 
squared stone at Mycenae. Even the scratches on the clay balls 
(whorls) found by Schliemann at Hissarlik have no claim at all to be 
considered as writing. Nor have any Hebrew inscriptions of any anti- 
quity (apart from the Moabitic stone,’ with its Assyrian and Egyptian 
affinities of form and material) ever come to light in any of the 
explorations at Jerusalem or in Palestine. The sole exception to 
the absence of ancient writing other than that on stone, seems to be 
certain papyri found in Egyptian tombs, which are said to claim a 
very high antiquity. 


8 The word used by Euripides for altering words in a 3éATos is ovyxeiv, implying 
melting the surface, or obliterating words with the blunt end of a stilus. Iph. 
Aul. 37. The prepared wax was called paA@q or wad@a (Jul. Pollux, Onom. x. 58). 
See Herod. vii. 239. 

‘4 Aristoph. Nub. 772,—a passage very remarkable for the early mention of a 
glass lens and its use for drawing the sun rays into a focus. 

'* I observe that the supposed date of this stone, B.C. 896, is now seriously 
questioned, and the date placed as late as B.c. 260 (Atheneum, Dec. 6, 1879). 
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But because the Egyptians had the papyrus and wrote upon it, it 
must not be assumed, as it too often is, contrary to all evidence, that 
the early Greeks used it too, and wrote copies of Homer upon it 
even in the time of Solon. A stone-cutter with his chisel is a widely 
different person from a student with his pen. It is curious to find 
written words described as composed of ‘shapes’ rather than of 
letters. Thus, in the ‘Theseus’ of Euripides,’® a countryman 
(illiterate, of course) describes the letters composing the name as so 
many combinations of lines, circles, and zig-zags, just as if the 
letter A were described to us by a country bumpkin as ‘ two sticks 
set aslant with a bar across them.’'’ There was a legend that 
Palamedes ‘ invented writing’ in the time of the Trojan War; and 
in allusion to this we have a droll scene in Aristophanes, where 
Mnesilochus, a relative of Euripides, while in prison cuts a rude 
inscription on pieces of wood, and throws them out to inform his 
friends of his trouble. 

The custom of sending written messages must have prevailed 
early ; and we may safely place letter-writing before book-writing. 
The scytale was one of the earliest contrivances, and it was a very 
ingenious one. Two persons privately kept staves or batons of 
precisely the same diameter, so that a strip of bark or skin wrapped 
round, and written on lengthwise, would be intelligible only by 
precisely the same arrangement of the lines, since the order of the 
words would become disjointed on a stick of any other diameter. 

There is hardly any allusion to ‘ books’ earlier than the writings 
of Plato. And it is very remarkable that they are spoken of as a 
novelty and a development in the ‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes (B.c. 404), 
where it is said'* ‘that everyone pow has a book and learns wisdom 
out of it.’ 

We must next inquire how far the preceding remarks agree with 
the opinions ordinarily held by scholars. And this inquiry will 
show, I think, how erroneous, or, at least, how baseless, are many of 
the current opinions on the subject. 

Mr. Grote'® writes as follows: ‘ The interval between Archilochus 
and Solon (660-580 B.c.) seems, as has been remarked in my former 
volume, to be the period in which writing first came to be applied to 
Greek poems,—to the Homeric poems among the number; and 
shorily after the end of that period, commences the era of compo- 
sitions without metre or prose. The philosopher Pherecydes of 
Syros, about 550 B.c., is called by some the earliest prose-writer. 
But no prose-writer for a considerable time afterwards acquired any 
celebrity,—seemingly none earlier than Hecataeus of Miletus, about 
510-490 B.c.—prose being a subordinate and ineffective species of 

%* Frag. 385, Dind. 

“ Athenaeus, who quotes this in Book x., gives other examples of similar 


descriptive accounts given by those who could not read. 
1 V. 1113. 


* Hist. of Greece, Part ii. chap. xxix. (vol. iv. p. 24). 
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composition, not always even perspicuous, and requiring no small 
practice before the power was acquired of rendering it interesting.’ 
He adds (p. 25), ‘ The acquisition of prose-writing, commencing as it 
does about the age of Peisistratus, is not less remarkable as an 
evidence of past, than as a means of future, progress.’ 

In accordance with the view of an early written literature here 
laid down (as if it were a plain and acknowledged matter of fact}) we 
read, in the Dictionaries of Biography, of Cadmus of Miletus, Charon 
of Lampsacus, Pherecydes, Hecataeus, Acusilaus, Hellanicus, all of 
whom are stated to have lived earlier than B.c. 500. When, how- 
ever, we look into the authorities for these alleged composers of 
written prose works, we find only Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, Pliny, 
and others who lived six centuries later, appealed to in proof of the 
assertion. With the exception of Acusilaus who is once quoted by 
Plato, Hellanicus once by Thucydides, and Hecataeus, three or four 
times by Herodotus, we find no reason to believe that their written 
works, if they then existed, were known to or made use of by the 
historians of the very next century. Therefore, if their works really 
existed in MS., they were either unknown or inaccessible to the 
writers who next succeeded them, or these latter were (which is very 
improbable) so careless that they did not consult works known to 
have been written on the very subjects they undertook to record. 
We must fall back on the supposition, that if there really were 
written copies, either the authors of them had scarcely any literary 
reputation, or they reserved their own properties to be used for 
‘Readings’ or as repertories from which oral instruction might be 
obtained, but not either for lending or for circulation. And sucha 
view is, without doubt, in itself neither absurd nor impossible. It 
will make the limited existence of written literary works at least 
conceivable at that early period. 

But the difficulty does not stop here. We find in the early Greek 
writers, e.g. in Herodotus, mention made of three distinct kinds of 
literary persons, those ‘ versed in history’ (called Adyor), * com- 
posers of stories,’ and ‘writers of stories. The last term is the 
latest of the three, a fact significant in itself. There must have been 
separate professions corresponding to these severalterms. The oldest 
are the Adyior, whom we find mentioned in Pindar along with the 
* Bards’ (docdol), and several times, e.g. in the opening chapter, by 
Herodotus. We cannot doubt that they were a class of men who 
were authorities in history, such as ‘history’ then was, i.e. in the 
main mere mythology. Oral anecdotes of marvellous exploits or 
adventures, clan-stories of prowess, and all that we express by the 


»” In ii. 77 he expressly speaks of the memory of these men,—a fact that alone 
proves the absence of teaching from books. They probably consulted such inscrip- 
tions as existed, and made themselves acquainted with oracles, records of temples 
and prytanea (town-halls), and they may have made written notes of them. Granting 
even this as possible or probable, we are still far from the era of a Written Litera- 
ture in circulation. 
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terms tales and anecdotes, were called Xoyou by the early Greeks. 
Such stories were told by Patroclus to amuse the wounded Eurypylus 
in his tent, while soothing the pain of his wound.” And we know 
from Aristophanes” that droll stories of Aesop’s were orally recited at 
the dinner-table. Hence he is called by Herodotus, in common 
with Hecataeus of Miletus, Xoyozroids, ‘a story-maker.’ Dr. Hay- 
man is not justified in saying* that ‘ prose-writer is undoubtedly 
the sense in which Herodotus applies Xeyo7ros to Hecataeus.’ We 
read in the ‘Phaedrus’™* that Lysias was tawnted with being a 
‘ speech-writer,’ Aoyoypddos, the alleged reason being that ‘ the more 
influential men in the states feel scruple at writing their essays or 
speeches, and so leaving records of themselves in writing, lest pos- 
terity should stigmatise them as Sophists.’ This also furnishes us 
with a reason for a repeated boast of Socrates, that he should leave 
behind him no offspring of his mind, viz. no books or written 
treatises. He appears to be satirising a practice which was beginning 
to come in vogue. 

There is certainly no proof at all that Herodotus refers to 
Hecataeus as a writer. It is perfectly possible, and on the whole 
highly probable, that the stories, the histories, or the philosophic 
teachings of the earlier Greeks were a purely oral literature. They 
were put into writing eventually from the dictation of their pupils 
and followers; and thus it happens that in after times the writings 
of Heraclitus, Anaximander, Thales, and the early philosophers gene- 
rally, as well as those of the historians preceding Herodotus, are 
referred to.” There is not the slightest ground for believing, while 
there are many grounds for doubting, that there was any written 
Iliad and Odyssey till the age of ‘books,’ which is that of Plato. 
Hence, to suppose that such long poems could have come down 
to us, by oral recitation alone, from a period five or six centuries 
earlier than that, and unmixed with the countless verses which in the 
times of the Tragic poets composed the ‘Tale of Troy,’ is nothing 
less than a literary delusion, cherished because it is popular, but 
opposed to every principle of fair logical inference from facts. 

Books were no sooner introduced than they became both popular 
and cheap. Treatises on eloquence, as those by Tisias and Corax 
mentioned in the Phaedrus,” the stories of Aesop, and the philosophical 
dogmas of Anaxagoras,” could be bought at Athens in the time of 
Plato for a very small sum. But Thucydides, with the exception of a 


2 Jliad xxi. 
22 Vesp. 1258. 
23 P. 138, in Journal of Philology viii. 
* Pp. 257. ©. 
3 It is very significant, that Parmenides and Empedocles wrote philosophy i» 
verse, Which was so much easier to remember than precepts in prose. 

28 P, 273. A. A phrase was soon introduced, ‘You are not up in your Aesop,’ Xc., 
expressed by the word od rerdrnxas, the original of our term ‘ trite.’ 

7 Plat. Apol. p. 26. E; Phaedo, p.97. C. Eupolis in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Gr. 
vol, ii. p. 550. 
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single reference by name to the ‘ Attic History’ of Hellanicus, and 
Herodotus, who quotes only the statements of Hecataeus in three or 
four passages (and both writers in evident disparagement of their 
authorities), are unable to appeal to any current written literature. 
Thucydides is evidently glancing at Hellanicus when he alludes 
(i. 21) to ‘writers of stories who compose rather to please the ear than 
with a view to truth.’ He does not seem to have known Herodotus 
at all; his appeal is only to hearsay and memory. The following 
passages in the Introduction to his History are well deserving of 
impartial consideration. It will be observed, that in his sketch of 
the early history of Greece from the time of the Trojan War, he 
adduces no single fact on the authority of any one except ‘ Homer,’ and 
he nowhere shows the least consciousness that the Persian wars and 
passages in the early history of Sparta had been written by Herodotus. 
Thus he says (i. I. § 2), ‘The events before them (viz. before 
the Peloponnesian and the Persian wars), and those yet earlier, it was 
impossible to make out clearly through the length of time.’ Again 
(ch. 9. § 2), ‘Such, according to my research, is the history of early 
Greece, though it is difficult to put full trust in it by all the chain 
of evidence I could collect, because men receive from each other hear- 
say accounts of the past, even when their own country is concerned, 
without any more inquiry than if it were not.’ 

‘Many other matters, even contemporary events, and not begin- 
ning to be forgotten through time, the other Hellenic peoples have a 
wrong notion about’ (7. § 4). 

‘Still, from the evidences I have mentioned, one would not be far 
wrong in accepting as facts what I have mentioned, that is, if he does 
not trust the exaggerations of poets nor the attractive rather than 
truthful narratives of story-writers,* which have become little better 
than fables through time, but takes my statements as made with 
sufficient certainty considering the length of time that has elapsed.’ ° 

Thus we see this great writer, impressed with the deficiency of any 
authentic history, either obliged or contented to fall back on infer- 
ences, memory, hearsay.” If he had known of the large amount of 
Spartan traditions recorded in the sixth book of Herodotus, he could 
hardly have used the language he employs in i. ch. 9, * Now those 
affirm, who have received the clearest accounts about the Pelopon- 
nesus by memory from their predecessors,’ &c. 

Herodotus himself commences his history with these notable 
words. ‘ This is the setting forth’ (literally, ‘a showing to the eye’) 
‘of the history (or research) of Herodotus, in order that events which 
have taken place may not vanish from mankind by time,*° and that 


* He undoubtedly means Hellanicus by the indefinite Aoyoypdpoa:. He is com- 
paring his own narrative of facts, as carefully observed and recorded by himself 
with the only existing Attic history that was known, by recitations from it, to his 
countrymen. 

» rexuhpia, uvhpn, akoh. 

* The word he uses was applied to the fading colour of dyes, or of blood. 
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deeds great and worthy of admiration may not come to be without 
renown,’ i.e. lose their credit, as they would in the course of ages if 
they were narrated only to present hearers, and not recorded in 
writing. These are precisely the words of an author who is con- 
gratulating himself on having achieved something more than had yet 
been done for the recording of history. The only meaning we can 
fairly attach to his phrase, ‘ become evanescent by time,’ is this,— 
that he can fix them in writing, and so make them permanent. But 
if others had done so, and if Hecataeus ‘ the story-maker’ had left a 
written work, to which Herodotus had access, how very much out of 
place the declaration on his part would have been. Now, though 
Hecataeus is referred to a few times,*' there is nowhere the slightest 
reference to any written book of his. On the whole then, it is 
probable, or not improbable, that tales told orally (after a fashion 
analogous to the rhapsodists) on the authority of Hecataeus and Aesop 
and other composers or compilers, were the only prose literature current 
in the time of Herodotus. And thus we understand why Thucydides 
says more than once that his work was not meant to ‘ tickle the ear.’ 

There is a passage in Pindar ( Olymp. vi. 90) on which, as bearing 
on this subject, a discussion was raised by me some years ago. A mes- 
senger who conveys an ode, with instructions for the performance of 
it, is compared to a scytala, or written scroll. Now, if he carried 
with him the ode in writing, the comparison is obviously out of 
place. But, if he learnt the ode by heart (Pindar retaining the 
autograph copy written on wooden tablets), the oral message is very 
well compared to a written missive. 

Another passage, about which I had some controversy in one of 
the leading Reviews, is that in v. 52 of the ‘ Frogs’ of Aristophanes, 
Dionysus is there made to say, after an allusion to the sea-fight off 
Arginusae, ‘As I was reading to myself the * Andromeda” on the 
ship, a sudden desire caused my heart to beat.’ Does this mean, ‘as 
he was reading the play of Euripides from a MS. copy’ (as one might 
now read a book or a paper on board a steamer), or ‘ as he was read- 
ing the name ANDROMEDA’ painted on the stern or prow (Pollux, i. 86) 
of his own or another vessel ? 

No doubt, this is rather a nice point. Conceding, as I have 
done, that the use of ‘ Books’ is mentioned as a novelty, in this very 
play, my argument is not seriously affected whichever interpretation 
we adopt. I think, however, that this carrying about literary MSS. 
for casual perusal is so alien to everything we know about the Greek 
habits of the period, that the other explanation must be the true 
one. The Andromeda was a ship that had distinguished itself in 
the sea-fight, and when Dionysus saw the name upon it, it reminded 
him of the play of Euripides of the same name. 

I think I have shown good reasons for holding Mr. Grote’s state- 
ments to be, at least, unsupported by evidence, when he affirms ® that 


" See, for instance, Book ii. 143, v. 36, vi. 137. 
% Hist. of Greece, ii. pp. 148-9, 
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‘there is ground for assurance that Greek poems first began to be 
written before the time of Solon’ (B.c. 600), and that ‘the period 
which may with the greatest probability be fixed upon as having first 
witnessed the formation even of the narrowest reading class in 
Greece is from B.c. 660 to B.c. 630.’ He thence jumps to the conclu- 
sion (which I think contrary to all evidence) that ‘manuscripts of 
the Homeric poems and the other old epics—the Thebais and the 
Cypria as well as the Iliad and the Odyssey—began to be compiled 
towards the middle of the seventh century B.c., and the opening 
of Egypt to Grecian commerze, which took place about the same 
period, would furnish increased facilities for obtaining the requisite 
papyrus to write upon’ (p. 150). 

Mr. Grote could hardly have been aware of the very significant 
fact I have pointed out, viz., the total absence from the Greek 
vocabulary of all words and terms connected with pen-and-ink 
writing, till a comparatively late period. If he had been aware 
of it, he would have stated with less confidence that the ‘first 
positive ground which authorises us to presume the existence of a 
manuscript of Homer, is the famous ordinance of Solon with re- 
gard to the rhapsodes at the Panathenaea.’* Dr. Hayman, who 
adopts Mr. Grote’s conclusions, founds it on the same weak argument, 
viz. the requirements of lyric poetry, which (he says) could not have 
floated over the precarious stage of their unwritten existence if it had 
lasted more than one or two generations.’ But these songs were 
used socially, and could be recited or sung or played to musi¢ by 
memory alone; nor is there the least necessity for inferring that ‘ that, 
first (or unwritten) stage was a very short one,’ or that ‘unless fixed 
at once by MS. they must have died an early death.’™ 

A great deal has been said by many learned men on the early use 
of writing for the purposes of inscriptions and dedicatory offerings, 
but no one as yet has sufficiently discriminated the use of letters for 
public or state purposes, and the use of them fur book-writing. No 
doubt, there are notices of writing in several passages of Herodotus ; 
but they are all notices of quite a different sort from that of copying 
volumes of prose or poetry. There are many, very many, specimens of 
early handwriting on extant Greek vases; but they are confined to 
single names in explanation of the subjects ; the forms, too, of the 
letters are quite unsuited to their use for book-writing, and the 
absence of all mention of writing-material (except tablets) is against 
Mr. Grote’s theory® of ‘ both readers and manuscripts having attained 
a certain recognised authority before the time of Solon.’ 

It may be argued, that mere negative evidence is not to be pushed 
too far. But then why, if there wasa written literature in his time, 


* P.144. His argument is founded on an erroneous interpretation of a phrase 
which he thought meant ‘by prompting from a MS.,’ but which really means ‘in 
successive parts.’ 

%* Journal of Philology, viii. p. 134. 

8 Vol. ii. p. 150. It is fair to add that F. A. Wolf (Proleg.ad Hom, ch. xvii. 
§ 70) avows the same opinion. ‘ 
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does Thucydides appeal to memory and hearsay? Why is there no 
mention of ‘books’ up to a certain date, and then a common 
mention of them? I have looked through all the extant Greek plays, 
tragedies and comedies, and their numerous extant fragments, with a 
special view to this question, which I have had before me for years. 
It is not till nearly B.c. 400,—that is, two centuries later than the 
date assigned by Mr. Grote,—that I find any mention of books, or 
writing-masters (grammatistae), or booksellers.** And as Thucydides 
never once quotes Herodotus, or Plato Thucydides—though he does 
once refer (Sympos. p. 178. C.) to Acusilaus—the paucity of written 
books (if they existed at all except as the private property of the 
authors) must be inferred, and the supposed MSS. of the Iliad and 
Odyssey before the age of Solon must be relegated to the category of 
the barest possibilities. 

The close connection of the word B:8rlov or BuBdiov with the 
name of the papyrus-plant, byblus, may be thought to prove that its 
use as a writing-material must have been early known to the Greeks. 
‘Papyrus’ (says Dr. Hayman, already quoted) ‘must have been cheap 
and plentiful in Greece and Sicily.’ Pliny however says that papyrus 
was not used (he must mean, by the Greeks) for paper before the time 
of Alexander the Great. The use of it in Egypt for hieratic writing 
may have been so far a secret, that the method of preparing it re- 
mained for a long time unknown to the Greeks. At all events, we 
cannot show that they ever employed it in early times for any docu- 
mentary purposes. It may have been too brittle, or suited only toa 
very dry climate; we are on a subject on which we have no evidence 
at all, and therefore conjectures in one direction are as permissible as 
on the other.” 

Qne point in this controversy is undeniable; that the dé4dros 
(which probably consisted of two or three thin plates of wood) was 
used for ordinary written messages or communications long before 
‘books,’ properly so called, came into use. Euripides* calls a 
déA7os ‘a fir tablet,’ revxn, and it probably differed only from the 
mivat, tabula, in being smaller and more suited for transmission 
when tied up and sealed. There is nothing however in the use of 
these implements to suggest to our minds the notion of a reading 
or literary class who had libraries or collections of books at their 
command. I am myself of opinion that nothing deserving the 
name of a library was known to the Greeks till the era of the great 
Alexandrine School under the Ptolemies, and I have no belief in an 
oft-told story, that Peisistratus collected a library for the Athenians. 


F. A. Paey. 


%¢ A few faint indications of being taught to read occur a little earlier, as when 
the sausage-seller in the Knights of Aristophanes (* Cavaliers’ would be a better 
rendering of the title) says he knows his letters very little, and that little very 
ba‘ly. 

* The word xdprns, charta, occurs in one passage of Plato Comicus, circ. B.C. 42 5. 

3° Tph. Aul. 39. 
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HERE is no one who has done harder or better work in con- 
temporary literature than Dr. John Hill Burton. He is now 
a veteran, and his achievements are conspicuous in many a field. He 
has earned distinction as a writer on political and social economy, 
as a biographer, and an essayist. His Life of David Hume, published 
in 1846, is the only complete and satisfactory account of our great 
philosopher. Professor Huxley in his recent monograph is content to 
‘draw freely’ from it the materials of his own biographical sketch. 
It might have been more condensed and picturesque in its general 
outline, but few books serve better the chief object of all biography, 
to give a lifelike picture of the man and his time, and the cireum- 
stances attending the growth of his thought, rather than any analysis 
or estimate of the thought itself, which is the business of philosophical 
criticism rather than of biography. We hardly know more charming 
books of their kind than Mr. Burton’s ‘Scot Abroad’ and ‘ The Book 
Hunter,’ replete with interest and vitality of detail, with a solid heart 
of fact and meaning, unlike so many modern essays, whose liveliness 
is all upon the surface. 

But it is in the higher department of history that Dr. Burton has 
won his chief laurels. All his other works are more or less studies 
with a view to the historical labours which have been tke ripe fruit 
of his earnest and hard-working literary career. His first distinct 
historical publication was a ‘ History of Scotland from the Revolution 
to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1689-1748)’—long 
a comparatively unknown period of Scottish history, without the pic- 
turesque attractiveness of its preceding ages of military and religious 
conflict, or the sober brilliancy of its later age of industrial develop- 
ment and literary glory; an unheroic time, standing between the wild 
turbulence of the seventeenth century and the solid progress which 
marks the latter half of the eighteenth century. But while unheroic, 
it was highly significant in the establishment of those principles 
of government both in Church and State, the final settlement of 
international relations with England and the equality of commercial 
intercourse with it, out of which the social life and prosperity 
of modern Scotland has grown. The careful study of this age of 
transition is necessary, both to the understanding of the preceding 
contests which divided and devastated Scotland from the time of the 
Reformation, and of the new developments both of political and 
religious excitement which have since characterised its history. And 
nowhere will the student find a safer or more intelligent guide in the 
study of the time than in Dr. Burton’s volumes. His grasp of constitu- 
tional principles, his judicial impartiality, and his breadth of sympathy 

No. 603 (No. cxxim. N.S.) Z 
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and intelligence all find a special field for their exercise in this task, 
and there is no part of his historical labours which we are inclined 
to estimate more highly than the two volumes which preceded the 
appearance of his general ‘History of Scotland from the Earliest 
Period to the Revolution of 1868.’ 

Of this general history, Dr. Burton’s magnum opus, it is un- 
necessary to say anything here. It has been already judged, and 
placed by almost universal verdict at the head of modern histories of 
Scotland. Its only rival in completeness and extent is that of Tytler ; 
and while the latter may have some advantages of style, and a lighter 
and more graceful touch here and there, there are few who would 
hesitate to assign the palm to Burton’s volumes in all the deeper 
qualities of insight, comprehension, and impartiality of handling. 
The earlier volumes may leave a good deal to be desired, both in 
thoroughness of research and picturesqueness of treatment. The 
labours of McSkene and other Celtic scholars have brought new and 
more discerning contributions to the study of early Scottish 
nationality, and supplied a certain lack of tenderness and reverence 
in dealing with its primeval legends, ecclesiastical and civil, which some 
miss in the rougher and more sceptical handling of Mr. Burton ; but no 
one has equalled him in the higher qualities of political knowledge and 
penetration into the real character of the forces moving Scottish nation- 
ality from first to last. He is especially enlightened, candid, and 
masterly in his treatment of the conflicts of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and the great names concerned in them, around which 
there have gathered so many prejudices and mistaken passions. Free 
. from the exaggeration of the partisan writers who on one side and the 
other have described the Scottish Reformation and the part played by 
the two picturesque characters arrayed in opposition—Mary Queen 
of Scots and John Knox—he has rendered justice to both, and to 
the event itself. Nowhere has a truer picture of Queen Mary, her 
conduct and motives, been given than in Mr. Burton’s fourth volume. 
And with equal fidelity he has tried to hold the balance fairly in the 
later contests of the seventeenth century, incarnated in such partisans 
as Argyle and Montrose. Fairness of this kind is unhappily among 
the rarest merits of even great historians: and yet without it what 
is history, even in the cleverest hands, but a series of partisan 
pamphlets teaching neither philosophy nor truth of any kind by ex- 
ample? It is Dr. Burton’s distinction to have presented a picture 
of Scottish national life, from its beginning to 1745—-when this life 
assumes its latest modern development, still awaiting its historian— 
which for fulness, impartiality, strong intelligence, and graphic yet 
sober narrative is unequalled. 

In the volumes now before us, and which probably will close 
his arduous labours, our author returns so far to his original 
field of historical study. It is no longer, however, the history of 
his own country in the beginning of the eighteenth century, but 
the comparatively broad and open field of both English and Scottish 
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history in the reign of Queen Anne which he has here written. 
Lord Stanhope’s volume, published ten years ago, traversed the same 
field ; but there is little resemblance between the succinct, neat, 
and lucid story of his lordship, and the more ample, more fully 
informed, and, so to speak, more philosophical, if less clearly con- 
nected and less happily written, narrative of Dr. Burton. The 
general reader will be apt to turn by preference to the former; and 
the careful literary student is still forced to note here and there, as in 
the former work, a roughness and confusion of style—an annoying 
habit of suggesting trains of thought or allusion which are never 
quite finished, but lie like half-opened quarries across his pages. 
There is also throughout a lack of unity, of vivid and coherent 
arrangement of the subject, so that the reader has difficulty, even 
after repeated perusal, in gathering the whole in a clearly intelligible 
picture before his mind. But there is everywhere the same breadth 
of manly sense and insight into political principles, the same noble 
impartiality and discrimination, the same penetration into the real 
meaning both of incident and character, the entanglements of the 
one and the complications of the other. He judges keenly yet 
fairly competing interests and parties, statesmen, soldiers, courtiers, 
and sects, and without a touch of fanaticism himself, political or 
religious, he is especially able to paint with a brusque and satiric 
impressiveness the fanaticisms and corruptions which still lingered 
on the stage of English history. In one respect alone has Dr. 
Burton entirely failed in giving us any worthy picture of the time. 
His concluding chapter on ‘ Intellectual Progress’ is both inade~ 
quately conceived and unhappily executed. No one could gather 
from it what a terrible force, political as well as literary, Swift was in 
the last years of Anne; and no one can think the extracts which he 
has unearthed from ‘Tom Brown’ and ‘Ned Ward’ any compensa- 
tion for a sketch of the social and literary life of what has been called 
our ‘Augustan age.’ It may be a discourtesy to suppose that any 
reader requires to be informed about the writings of Pope, Addison, 
Arbuthnot and Steele, although we fear many modern readers could 
hardly repel with honesty the discourtesy; but this cannot be held 
as an excuse for not sketching one of the most interesting aspects of 
the reign to whose illustration his volumes are devoted. 

In his two opening chapters Dr. Burton groups well in front the 
chief characters and parties of the period, from the Queen herself to 
the Quakers and ‘ Remnants’ of the Westminster Assembly. The 
portrait of the Queen is but vaguely touched, it is only in the course 
of the narrative that it comes forth in detail; but her position, the 
significance of her accession to the throne after the brief reign of 
William III. by himself, her half-imbecile husband, and her mis- 
fortunes in the loss of her numerous children, are all well sketched. 
Queen Anne, like Queen Elizabeth, was only of semi-royal blood. 
Her mother was Anne Hyde, the daughter of one who was no 
doubt an illustrious statesman, but whose birth was in the rank of the 
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middle class. Her uncle, the son of the great Chancellor, remained 
faithful to the Stewart family, and though he took no great part in 
politics, declined to take the oath of allegiance to his niece. The 
other uncle, Rochester, adhered, but not very heartily,to the Revolution 
settlement. Nearly twenty years before her accession (1683) Anne 
had been married to George Prince of Denmark, brother of King 
Christian V. His utter insignificance amidst all the temptations to 
ambitious aspiration which surrounded him seems to our author to be 
only explained by mental incapacity amounting to disease. ‘On one 
occasion only was he known to have taken or proposed to take a 
step in active life.’ He thought of accompanying King William 
in the war in Ireland, but the king was too wary to allow himself 
to be trammelled by such a companion, and his momentary ambition 
speedily evaporated. ‘ Est-il possible?’ was all that he could say as 
his father-in-law’s friends and supporters deserted him one after another 
—in the crisis of 1688—‘a monotonous stupidity !’ which elicited from 
King James ‘ the solitary jest that twinkles through his gloomy career 
and character.’ When he heard that his second daughter and her 
husband had followed the crowd of deserters, he exclaimed, ‘ What! is 
Est-il possible gone too?’ ‘So far as he could be anything in religion 
he was a Protestant—a member of the house that had sent to 
Britain a Protestant Queen, wife of James I., followed by three 
successive Popish Queens.’ He enjoyed after his wife became Queen 
the somewhat fantastic title of ‘Generalissimo of all her Majesty’s 
forces by land and sea;’ but the title, the etymological structure of 
which appears questionable to Dr. Burton, had no practical meaning, 
and there was no precedent for any powers or duties attaching to it. 
This royal couple had at least seventeen children, few of whom 
survived birth or infancy, and only one of whom lived so long as to 
excite any hopes either in the parental or national heart. This young 
Duke of Gloucester grew in apparent health till he was ten years old, 
dying rapidly a few days after the tenth anniversary of his birth, 
on the 29th of July 1700,.' It was a great catastrophe such as only 
those who remember the death of the Princess Charlotte can in some 
degree realise. Mary, the wife of King William, had been dead 
upwards of five years. Anne was not likely to give birth to another 
healthy child. The national hopes had been fixed on this boy, of 
whose precocious capacities and dawning love for all that was good and 
brave there had been happy rumours. He was likened to Prince Henry, 
the eldest son of King James I.; and when he died people recalled all 


1 Within two pages Dr. Burton speaks of the Duke of Gloucester’s death in 1701, 
when he adds, ‘ Queen Mary had been four yearsdead,’ Queen Mary died in December 
1694, five and a half years, that is to say, before the Duke of Gloucester’s death at 
the earlier and correct date of July 1700. These, we regret to say, are only illustra- 
tions of an unhappy carelessness as to dates which we hope to see corrected in a 
new edition. Dr. Burton should also avail himself of this opportunity to place the 
years at the heads of his pages. This want is often extremely annoying to the 
reader, who has to turn back page after page—in which successive monthly dates 
are mentioned—befcre he can find the year to which they belong. 
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the disaster that sprang, or was supposed to have sprung, from 
this earlier loss. Bishop Burnet was one of his instructors, and gave 
such a picture of his own achievements in this capacity as to raise the 
suspicion that the clever but feeble prince may have sunk a victim 
to the bulk of pedantic learning imposed upon his tender years. ‘I 
acquainted him,’ says the vainglorious and garrulous bishop, ‘ with all 
the great revolutions that had been in the world. The last thing I 
explained to him was the Gothic constitution and the beneficiary and 
feudallaws. I talked of these things at different times, nearly three 
hours a day !’ 

Dr. Burton is learned and patriotic in explaining how this failure 
of the direct Stuart dynasty in the female line—the male line being 
Popish and ineligible to the throne—opened up the way in the acces- 
sion of the Hanoverian dynasty to a regal line which, however con- 
temptuously spoken of for many years in the Jacobite minstrelsy, as 
in the couplet— 

Wha the de’il ha’e we got for a king 
But a wee, wee German lairdie, 
And when we gaed to bring him hame 
He was delving in his kail-yairdie,— 
is yet really more ancient and noble than either the Stuart or 
Plantagenet, both of which royal lines it at the same time absorbed. 
The lustre of the Plantagenets had been tarnished by Elizabeth, 
whose mother was a commoner. Queen Anne had brought the same 
blemish to the Stuart race. In the descendants of the Guelph the 
sovereign qualification was restored to the realm as its highest point, 
passing upward through the house of Este even to the Roman gentes. 
‘It was natural to find that a race early renowned among the German 
potentates, whom the aggrandisement of Charlemagne incorporated 
with the old Roman Empire, could count an ancestry of credit and 
renown more remote than the races of the North Seas.’ 

With an uninteresting and incapable husband, without children 
or sympathic relations, Queen Anne naturally fell into the hands, we 
cannot say of favourites, but of friends—for this is the proper title to 
give to the distinguished group which surrounded her in the earlier 
years of her reign. Her intimacy with the Duchess of Marlborough 
began in her girlhood. They had been playmates, and if there was 
any weakness in the relation it was a weakness at least ‘grandly 
exercised.’ We owe to it all the chief glory of her reign, and their 
final rupture is the signal of that disastrous influence which passed over 
its later years and bore unhappy fruits in more than one direction. 
There is something absurd yet touching in the devices by which they 
continued to maintain the cordiality of their intercourse. The Queen 
was to her friend only ‘Mrs. Morley,’ and the Duchess in her turn 
‘Mrs. Freeman.’ ‘Unfortunate Morley’ was the special name by 
which she chose to be known ‘in her little cabinet of intimates ever 
after the death of her son.’ Of that mighty Duchess, Sarah, it 
is unnecessary to speak. Her beauty, her temper, her imperious 
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sway, alike over her husband and the Queen, constitute one of those 
chapters of romance which baffle the critical historian. Her influence 
is everywhere, yet he hardly knows how to analyse or explain it. 
Her great husband’s character is drawn by our historian with a steady 
pen, with discrimination, and yet with enthusiasm. Unlike Macaulay, 
he does justice to the nobler qualities of Marlborough, while not 
sparing his inconsistency and weaknesses. Upon the whole, he leans 
to the higher side, and paints him attractively as the chief hero in 
the great drama of the time. 

Marlborough was fifty years old when he entered upon his great 
military career. He was eminently attractive in person, manners, 
and grace of conversation. Chesterfield, who saw ‘nothing shining 
in his genius, yet admits that he possessed ‘the graces in the 
highest degree.’ He may have played tricks with the female heart 
in his youth, and behaved himself no better than other courtly 
young gentlemen of the reign of Charles II.; but there are few 
things more touching in history than his devotion to his imperious 
wife at the time when he appears on Dr. Burton’s canvas. At 
this time he had been married twenty-five years, and one of his 
daughters had become the wife of the only son of Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, whose faithful friendship and great financial genius sus- 
tained him through all the exigencies of the war. Many a man has 
carried with him a tender and bleeding heart as he thought of wife 
and home amid the perils of camp or the deadly strife of battle ; but 
hardly anyone with a courage so heroic, amidst warlike exertions so 
engrossing, has cherished an affection so pitiful and yearning as the 
magnanimous conqueror of Blenheim. Even at this period of his 
life he felt at once awed and thrilled before his wife’s passionate 
nature. He loved her beauty, he longed after her sweetness, while 
he feared her temper. On the eve of Blenheim he had made a rapid 
journey to England ; she had sent him away depressed by one of her 
outbursts of rage. He was scarcely gone when she sent after him ‘a 
sweet and penitent letter. He wrotein reply: ‘It is so very kind 
that I would in return lose a thousand lives if I had them to make you 
happy. . . . It will be a great pleasure to me to read this dear letter 
often, and that it may be found in my strong-box when I am dead. 
I do this minute love you better than ever I did before. ... You 
have by this letter preserved my quiet, and I believe my life; for 
till I had this letter I have been very indifferent as to what should 
become of myself.’ 

Dr. Burton has described with almost unnecessary minuteness 
the various sources from which Marlborough’s army was drawn; he 
has sketched with admirable felicity his relations to the Dutch 
Republic, to Prince Eugene, commanding the forces of the Empire, 
and to Prince Louis of Baden, whose pretensions to lead the allied 
forces was a source of constant difficulty. Marlborough’s genius 
shone not only on the field, but in the council. He was adroit and 
calm and courteous in the one, as he was decisive and overwhelming 
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in the other. The words of Addison more than once reappear in the 


pages of our historian, in which the great soldier is compared to the 
angel of the tempest :— 


Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 
And, pleased the Almighty’s order to perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm. 


‘He was the man made for the occasion.” The game to be played 
was the greatest ‘that had been played in Europe since the days 
of Charlemagne,’ and Marlborough was at once the hero and diplo- 
matist of the crisis, supreme in all the courteous necessities of the 
one, no, less than in the firmness, rapidity, and self-reliance of 
the other. ‘His patience was inexhaustible. He was cautious, but 
his caution had its corrective in an unmatched promptitude of vision. 
He thus never committed a rash act, and he never missed an oppor- 
tunity for striking an effective blow. To him, if one way was closed, 
there was another opening. He felt secure in himself; be the con- 
ditions that were to be wrought with what they might, he could 
bring out of them results which no other man could effect.’ 

Dr. Burton has not only bestowed special favour upon the study of 
Marlborough’s character, but he has described with fresh and careful 
detail the plans of his campaign on the Plain, his rapid march into 
Bavaria and across the watershed of Europe, the capture of the 
Swellenberg and defeat of the Bavarian army, the peril of his 
isolation when he first descried the French army which had been 
sent in pursuit of him, his swift conjunction with Prince Eugene 
and his force, the disposition of the armies on the eve of the great 
battle, the celebration of the Holy Communion by the English 
soldiers, ‘a vast congregation,’ the beauty and splendour of the 
scene as the morning sunshine fell upon it—and then the deadly 
struggle, crowned by a general charge of the British cavalry which 
scattered the enemy to the right and left—many finding no refuge 
save by plunging into the Danube, where multitudes were drowned. 
Without professing to describe, after the manner of some historians, 
the panorama of battle—descriptions which leave the general 
reader no wiser in military tactics than when he began—our 
historian has given a vivid and intelligible account of this great feat. 
of arms, so memorable in European history, and brought out into 
fresh light both its significance and the significance of the steps 
leading to it. 

The subsequent career of Marlborough in the Low Countries, the 
great victories at Ramilies, of Oudenarde, and his final victory at 
Malplaquet, are all described with vigour and effect. Through all 
Marlborough remains the same towering figure, fertile in resource, 
penetrating and decisive in insight, overwhelming in action, and 
through all the same touching and pitiful strain of affectionate 
longing towards his imperious wife breathes in his letters. On the 
eve of his final battle he writes: ‘That which gives the greatest 
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prospect for the happiness of being back to you is, that certainly 
the misery of France increases. . . . May you ever be happy, and [ 
enjoy some fine years of quiet with you, is what I daily pray for.’ 
There is something marvellously touching in the reticent firmness of 
the man; his quiet and ceaseless determination, with so much ardent 
tenderness within. There is no wonder that he became the hero of 
the hour to the Dutchman no less than to the Englishman. ‘ By 
the Dutch people he was adored. The peasant among the cattle in 
his rich polders, the citizen among his tulips and floating mer- 
maids, remembered that he owed the preservation of all his comfort- 
able and pleasant surroundings to the gallant Englishman.’ He 
was nominated Viceroy, or Governor of the Netherlands, with a 
salary amounting to sixty thousand pounds of English money. His 
nomination, indeed, came from the Emperor; and notwithstanding 
its advantages, he saw fit to excuse himself ‘ if the States should not 
make it their request,’.which, he adds in writing to Godolphin, 
‘they are very far from doing.’ They were naturally jealous of the 
project, and it fell through with his own consent. But ‘this affair, 
adds Burton, ‘is surely worthy of consideration by those who desire 
fairly to estimate the charges of selfish greed that have been so 
plentifully let loose on Marlborough.’ 

Whatever may be the truth of these charges, we hear nothing of 
them beyond such allusions in these pages. The hero of Blenheim 
and Ramilies is throughout a hero with Dr. Burton ; wise no less 
than brave; prudent and magnanimous no less than resolute and 
irresistible. His pen glows always as it touches at intervals his 
great character and career, and makes an impressive contrast to the 
manner, half satirical, half complimentary, in which he sketches 
Peterborough, ‘colossal, vigorous, and picturesque,’ with a dash 
running into rashness, and an impulsiveness verging on insanity. 


Marlborough never fought unless he was sure of a victory that would 
make a crisis in the contest by effectively breaking the power of the enemy, 
and his skill enabled him to avoid any enemy until he found himself in a 
position to strike his blow. He was not naturally combative, and could 
not be induced to fight unless he saw great political results certain to arise 
out of a victory certain to be obtained. Peterborough was of a fiery, 
restless, combative nature, fond of fighting for its own sake. Withal he 
was skilful as well as brave ; and though he did not make victory secure 
before fighting, as the greater general did, he always became formidable to 
the enemy, and he sometimes made the danger incurred by his rash 
audacity contribute to a success from the uncertainties and perplexities 
scattered among his enemies by their inability, through any rational 
calculations, to see his object, or to estimate his reasons for attaining it. 


The war of the Spanish Succession, which broke theformidable power 
of France, and covered with such glory the name of Marlborough, is 
the great event of Queen Anne’s reign. It claimed from Dr. Burton, 
therefore, ali the fresh and careful minuteness of study which he has 
bestowed upon it. But his powers as an historian are perhaps better 
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shown in his description of the two domestic events which share with 
the war the chief interest of the time—the legislative union with 
Scotland, and the excitements attending the great question of the 
Protestant Succession. He has traced with special fulness the whole 
story of the Union, and brought into clear relief its causes, its diffi- 
culties, and the characters associated with it. 

The relations between Scotland and England after the Union. of 
the Crowns were strained in the highest degree. The wicked tyranny 
of the Restoration Government had bequeathed many miseries and 
misunderstandings, which the firm sway of William had by no means 
removed. William’s own Government, in the miserable Glencoe 
business, had left its own legacy of misfortune. He himself saw 
clearly that there was no hope of national happiness save in a union 
of the kingdoms as well as the crowns. It was among his last 
thoughts. Only a few months before his death he sent a message to 
the English Commons that ‘nothing can more contribute to the 
present and future security and happiness of England and Scotland 
than a firm and entire union between them,’ and that he ‘ would 
esteem it a peculiar felicity if, during his reign, some happy ex- 
pedient for making both kingdoms one might take place.’ But he 
did not live to see any definite beginning of the auspicious event. 
His message was dated the 23rd of February 1702, and for four 
years longer national jealousies on one side and the other were 
destined to prevail. In the end it is remarkable that the causes 
which chiefly influenced the event had comparatively little to do with 
the old rivalries of independence which had fretted and disturbed 
the smaller comity. These were not buried, indeed, but other 
and more material considerations had come tothe front. Commercial 
interests became the dominating impulses, both impelling and retard- 
ing the movement, and finally carrying it, after various oscillations, 
to a successful termination. 

Along with the many other miseries which the Restoration 
Government brought to Scotland, it brought definite commercial dis- 
advantages. Admitted under the Protectorate to an equality of com- 
mercial privilege by the Navigation Acts of 1651, she was reduced once 
more by the statesmen of Charles II. to the position of a foreign 
country. Her vessels were debarred from trade with England, and 
equal freedom of trade and commerce with the American colonies 
or plantations. ‘ Whereas Her Majesty's subjects of Scotland have 
enjoyed a free trade in England, and in all the dominions and plan- 
tations belonging to the kingdom of England, more than fifty and 
six years, without any considerable obstruction all that time,’ yet 
they are now deprived of these privileges ‘ granted to Her Majesty’s 
other subjects,’ is the tenor of a remonstrance made on the part of 
Scotland in the beginning of the year 1668. But the remonstrance 
was without any effect, and the exclusion of Scotland from the com- 
mercial benefits enjoyed by England and Ireland continued all through 
the reign of William and into the reign of Anne. The plea of the 
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exclusion was that Scotland, although possessing the same Sovereign 
as England and Ireland, was really an independent State, with its own 
legislature and laws, whereas Ireland not only had the same Sove- 
reign, but * belongs to and is an appendix of the Crown of England— 
and laws made in the Parliament of England do bind them, and no 
law can be enacted by the Parliament of Ireland but what passeth 
the Privy Council of England. All which is quite otherwise in 
relation to Scotland.’ 

It is obvious, however, that such a restriction as this could not 
endure without endangering the relations between the two countries ; 
and all the circumstances attending the unfortunate Darien colony, 
planted from Scotland in 1695, helped still further to embitter the 
commercial jealousies prevailing between them. Scotland certainly 
seems to have received rather hard measure at this time. Deprived 
of her ancient court, with a greedy and quarrelsome nobility, who 
did little else than wrangle at the meeting of the Estates, and 
who never failed to place their own interest above the interest 
of the country, she enjoyed neither the dignity of independence 
nor the advantages of union with her English sister. The English 
market was not even open to her speculations, for no sooner had 
many Londoners joined the project of the Darien Company, and 
taken shares in it, than the capitalists of the English companies, 
whose privileges were supposed to be touched, roused a storm against 
them in both Houses of Parliament, and those who had subscribed 
for stock took fright, and the Scots were left to carry out the 
project by themselves without assistance, and then, when disaster 
came, without sympathy or even charity. The colony was treated 
- as if it had been a community of pirates. Disowned by the English 
~Government, there were none to plead for them—neither ambassadors 
nor governors, and so they perished miserably, the victims of disease 
and starvation. 

The fate of the colony, and the rude unkindness with which it had 
been treated by the English representative abroad, made a deep and 
painful impression upon Scotland. And so high did indignation 
flame on the one side and sullen indifference prevail on the other, 
that it seemed as if the two countries would drift into war. It was 
at this point that King William saw the urgency of the crisis, and as 
with his last voice sent his message to Parliament in favour of a union. 
Commissioners were appointed on both sides to treat of the subject in 
the summer of 1702, but the old difficulties reappeared as strongly as 
ever. The Scots insisted on such a union as would entitle the sub- 
jects of both kingdoms ‘to a mutual communication of trade, privi- 
leges, and advantages.’ The English Commissioners met the demand 
with reservations which practically withheld all that they seemed 
to concede. They declared that ‘the plantations were the property 
of Englishmen, and that with the exception of ‘salt fish’ no goods 
can be carried thither which have not been first landed in England. 
How, then, could Scotland share in such a traffic? So the arguments 
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proceeded in the beginning of the negotiations, yet by the end of 
the year there is a sudden rumour of an agreement having been reached 
as to all the Scottish demands. This, however, was but temporary. 
A revulsion speedily ensued, which, as Dr. Burton says, must have a 
secret history, ‘ for it stands like the proverbial inconsistencies in human 
actions that precede insanity or sudden death.’ ‘The English com- 
missioners dropped away from the meeting for bringing the affairs to 
a conclusion; and though there was a professed attempt to remedy 
the desertion, nothing came of the attempt.’ 

The project seemed finally at an end. The Scots Parliament, 
with natural indignation, declared their commission for dealing with 
the subject ‘terminate and extinct, and that there shall be no new 
commission for treating of an union between the Kingdoms of Scot- 
land and England without consent of Parliament.’ There followed, 
in 1703, a stormy session of the Scots Parliament. The air was full 
of explosion, and ‘ the fiery Belhaven’ and Sir Alexander Ogilvie, of 
Banff, were bound over to keep the peace. They seem to have come 
to blows at the door of the assembly, and were only restored to their 
respective places in Parliament after a humble acknowledgment of 
their offence, and a promise to respect the dignity of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and the Estates. The same Parliament retaliated upon 
England the famous ‘ Act of Security,’ the object of which was to 
separate the succession to the Scottish Crown from the line of 
succession adopted in England. The very mention of the ‘ Princess 
Sophia’ excited a fury of resentment in the House, and it was 
declared that on the death of the Queen a successor should be sought 
for in the old line of Scottish sovereigns—it being especially provided 
that the succession to the English Crown should be excluded from the 
selection, unless on condition of securing ‘ the freedom, frequency, and 
power of Parliament, the religious freedom and trade of the nation 
from English or any foreign influences.’ 

This was a virtual declaration of hostility, and was felt to be so. 
There was alarm in the breast of Godolphin and of Atholl, his corre- 
spondent, and real anxiety on the part of the Queen herself. She 
might refuse her sanction to the Act of Security, but in this case no 
supply would be forthcoming. It was thought better to temporise, 
in the hope of retrieving the misfortune in another Parliament. 
When, however, the Scots Parliament reassembled in the following 
summer (1704), the Act of Security was re-passed as a matter of course, 
and not only so but means were adopted for arming the country. 
England responded to the threat by making warlike preparations on 
her part, and further by enacting that natives of Scotland shall not 
be entitled to hold property in England, but be henceforth adjudged 
as aliens ‘ born out of allegiance to the Queen of England, until such 
time as the succession to the Crown of Scotland be settled by Act of 
Parliament in Scotland in the same manner as the succession to the 
Crown of England is now settled by Act of Parliament in England.’ 

It may be doubted whether English statesmen like Godolphin 
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regretted the pitch to which things had now come between the 
two countries. He saw that it required such a crisis to break 
down the monopolising greed of the great English trading in- 
terests, and to convince them that disadvantageous to them as the 
extension of their privileges to Scottish merchants might be supposed 
to be, such a result was less likely to injure their trade than war. 
Happily, while the two Parliaments were thus indulging in threats 
toward one another, they left a loophole of escape from the 
extremities into which they seemed to be plunging. At the com- 
mencement of the English statute, and before its hostile and penal 
clauses, ‘there stood a plenary authority to the Queen to appoint 
anew commissioners to treat with such commissioners as might be 
appointed on the authority of the Parliament of Scotland to meet 
them for the adjustment of a Treaty of Union between the two 
kingdoms.’ The Parliament of Scotland was in a critical humour, 
and ‘some wild things were said by Fletcher and others ;’ but better 
counsels prevailed, and it was agreed by a majority of forty not only 
that commissioners should be named to meet with those on the part 
of England, but that the nomination of them should be left to the 
Queen. The one point reserved—as indeed in the English statute 
there was a similar reservation on behalf of the Church of England— 
was, ‘that the Commissioners shall not treat of or concerning any 
alteration of the worship, discipline, or government of the Church of 
the Kingdom (of Scotland) as now by law established.’ 

While these preparations were being made for final negotiation 
between the two countries, the necessity for union became more 
and more urgent. A vessel belonging to the Darien Company was 
seized in the Thames, and, after a litigation, condemned to be 
forfeited. This was at once a national insult and a serious pecuniary 
injury to the shareholders of a company already impoverished. The 
Scots Company retaliated by seizing a vessel of the East India 
Company in the Firth of Forth, where it had been driven by stress of 
weather, and not only seizing the vessel, but condemning and 
sentencing to death the captain and crew on the plea of having 
plundered on the high seas a Scottish ship which had been for some 
time missing. There was no satisfactory evidence of the special 
crime imputed to them, although they seem to have acknowledged 
themselves guilty of piracy. But the national vengeance demanded 
victims, and the captain and two of the crew were hanged on the 
Sands of Leith, ‘amid the sanguinary rejoicings of the mob.’ The 
English authorities were helpless in the crisis, and war between the 
two countries seemed more imminent than ever. A mysterious 
attempt to excite the Highland clans on the part of one who after- 
wards attained notoriety as a rebel, Simon Fraser of Lovat—little 
more than a youth at this time, but old in craft and villany—belongs 
to the same period. All the circumstances had become urgent: the 
Jacobites were waiting their turn; the rising trading community of 
Scotland were sore with the sense of loss and insult; the nobles were 
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as ever jealously greedy of any action that might bring them place 
or power or money. It was clear that the two countries must 
either fall asunder into unhappy hostility or be brought into closer 
identity and union. These considerations plainly told upon England, 
and the unyielding attitude which the great trading interest had long 
maintained began to give way. When the Commissioners met— 
thirty-one on either side—and the negotiations reached the old point 
of ‘free trade and navigation between the two kingdoms and plan- 
tations thereunto belonging,’ the concession was at length made, 
frankly on the part of England, and faithfully carried out in detail. 
‘It was felt,’ says our historian, ‘to be a mighty sacrifice, made to 
exorcise indefinite but formidable calamities in another shape.’ 

This standing grievance once settled, all chance of hostility 
between the two countries passed away. The Jacobites still looked 
to France to enable them to rise and plant again the old standard of 
Scottish independence. But their expectation was hopeless so long 
as Marlborough was hovering on the frontier of the French territory, 
and taxing all the military power of Louis and his commanders. 
England, when once she had yielded and paid the heavy stake of free 
commerce which she had so long refused, took little further interest in 
the matter. The interest was henceforth concentrated in the Scottish 
Parliament, where the game had to be played out. The only remain- 
ing opposition was to be found here, and a few remained faithful to 
the last in their proud isolation. The most notable of these was the 
‘fiery Belhaven,’ whose great philippic on the occasion has often 
been quoted as aspecimen of pathetic and bitter denunciation. It has 
much of that rhetorical and classical dignity which seems to have cha- 
racterised such orators as the Scottish Parliament then possessed— 
men like Fletcher and Belhaven—but it has no other merit. It 
neither dealt with the necessities of the case nor the danger of any 
alternative conclusion. The following brief specimen of this ancient 
Scottish rhetoric, given by Dr. Burton, will satisfy our readers. 


I think I see the present peers of Scotland, whose noble ancestors con- 
quered provinces, overran countries, reduced and subjected towns, and forti- 
fied places, exacted tribute through the greater part of England, now walking 
in the Court of Requests like so many English attorneys, laying aside their 
walking swords when in company with the English peers, lest their self- 
defence should be foundmurder. . . .I think I see the Royal State of Burrows 
walking their desolate streets, hanging down their heads under disappoint- 
ment, wormed out of all the branches of their old trade, uncertain what 
hand to turn to, necessitate to become ’prentices to their unkind neighbours, 
and yet after all finding their trade so fortified by companies and secured 
by prescriptions that they despair of any success therein. . . . But, above 
all, my Lord, I think I see our ancient mother Caledonia, like Cesar, sitting 
in the midst of our Senate, ruefully looking round about her, covering her- 
self with her royal garment, attending the fatal blow, and breathing out her 
last with a et tw quoque, mi fili. 


There were those among Belhaven’s peers who penetrated the 
hollowness of this sort of rhetoric, which was designed for the country 
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rather than to influence the decision of the estates. Defoe, who seems 
to have been present on the occasion, has given us a brief picture of 
what followed the delivery of Belhaven’s oratory. 


The Earl of Marchmont standing up at the same time with the Lord 
Chancellor,the latter gave place to him, who, indeed, made a short return to 
so long a speech, and which answer occasioned some laughter in the House. 
The Earl of Marchmont’s speech was to this purpose—viz., He had heard a 
long speech, and a very terrible one, but he was of opinion it required a 
short answer, which he gave in these terms, ‘ Behold, he dreamed, but lo! 
when he awoke he found it was a dream.’ This answer, somesaid, was as 
satisfactory to the members, who understood the design of that speech as if 
it had been answered vision by vision. 


At length the Treaty of Union was passed article by article. There 
were movements without the Parliament as within. Jacobite and 
Cameronian were alike stirred with excitement. The Church was in 
anxiety. But the affair was brought to a peaceable termination ; 
a point being yielded at the last moment to the Presbyterian 
Church. A separate act was passed before the Act of Union providing 
for the preservation of the discipline, worship, and ecclesiastical 
government of the Establishment, and stipulating that this prelimi- 
nary act should be repeated in any act adopting the Treaty of Union. 
It was further provided that every sovereign of the United Kingdom, 
on accession to the throne, should make oath in terms of this Act. 
Hence it happens that this oath is taken immediately on the accession, 
the other oaths, including that for the protection of the Church of 
England, being postponed till the ceremony of the Coronation. 

The Treaty of Union, after it left the Scots Parliament, was 
passed rapidly through the English House of Commons, the discussion 
of its several articles being avoided by a species of stratagem. The 
House of Lords managed to discuss the clauses ‘ in their usual manner 
of dignified repose ;’ ‘but no accident interrupted its prosperous 
course, and on the 6th of March 1707 the Queen came to the House 
of Lords, and in a graceful speech gave the Royal Assent to the Act. 

It is impossible within our limits to do more than advert to the 
elaborate manner in which Dr. Burton has drawn the picture of the 
Sacheverell commotions, and all the changes both of public feeling 
and Court intrigue which led to the fall of Godolphin and his great 
Ministry in 1710. The history of this crisis and the discreditable 
part played in it by Harley and St. John has been often given. That 
the Sacheverell trial was a mistake on the part of Godolphin can 
hardly be doubted. It gave prominence toa worthless agitator, and it 
served to evoke both the bigotries of the Church and the passions of 
the mob. There never was probably a more conspicuous illustration 
of how great a matter a little fire may kindle and of the folly of 
stirring by opposition the beginnings of fanaticism. What is specially 
remarkable in our historian’s account of the business is the favour with 
which he is disposed to regard Sacheverell himself while touching 
with brusque scorn many of the details of his agitation. With Lord 
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Mahon the preacher of Passive Obedience and other High Chureh 
principles is little else than a rude demagogue, ‘ far more distinguished 
by zeal and noise than by either ability and learning.’ With Dr. 
Burton he is ‘an eloquent preacher,’ and his sermons are ‘ far above 
the level of the contemporary literature of that class, both in their 
good English composition and their good taste.’ Further he adds: 
*We may count it a testimony both to his social worth and his 
scholarly attainments that in 1694 Addison dedicated to him as 
«“ dearest Henry” the poem called “ An Account of the greatest English 
Poets.”’ Headmits, however, that he wasruined by his egregious vanity, 
and that he rapidly developed, under the applause of the mob and the 
flatteries of * orthodox aldermen and high sheriffs, into an unscrupulous 
charlatan.’ ‘Scholar and gentleman though he might call himself, 
this miserable excitement was more charming to him than ‘divine 
philosophy.’ We are presented with not a few quotations from the 
famous sermons preached at St. Paul’s on November 5, 1709, and 
these are more marked by vulgar and narrow prejudice than by 
violent denunciation. Their main strain is the time-honoured one 
of High Church bigotry in all ages ; that men cannot worship accept- 
ably save according to the forms which they ordinarily profess. 
‘Occasional conformity’ was a sin of the first magnitude. One knows 
what to think of the intellectual and moral candour lying behind 
utterances of this kind; and in Sacheverell’s case it is worthy of notice 
that they came from one who had been bred in the very opposite 
principles. His father was a Low Church clergyman, and his grand- 
father a Presbyterian minister. The most genuine High Church 
bigot is frequently grown among the pupils of Dissent. The bigotry 
of one extreme rapidly passes into the bigotry of another. We 
cannot, however, even cursorily, dwell upon the two chapters which 
Dr. Burton devotes to the great trial in Westminster Hall. It is a 


melancholy picture of political infatuation on the one side and insane 
excitement on the other. 


Sacheverell, who lived in the Temple, passed through the Strand on the 
days when he had to attend at the bar in a coach in which he was easily 
seen through large glass windows. A sort of bodyguard of friends and 
well-wishers attended him, and this body was generally swollen by contri- 
butions from the miscellaneous public of London, who were curious to 
behold a man who was making for himself a place in history. They became 
at last a mob, and like all mobs insolent, domineering, and dangerous. . . . 
‘ What shouts and huzzas,’ says a contemporary observer, ‘ were made all 
round about by the servants, hirelings, and dependants of the party! 
What indignation and affronts were offered to men of the first quality, to | 
the bishops, to the managers, and to other members of both Houses! 
What execrations were uttered against all that would not declare for 
“The High Church and Sacheverell,” and what blows were distributed 


among such stiff-necked persons as refused pulling off their hats to this 
senseless idol !’ 


Dr. Burton has, among his concluding chapters, an interesting 
one on London, in which, as in his concluding chapter, we are some- 
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times reminded of the ‘ Book Hunter’ rather than the historian. The 
contemporary record of the ‘ manners of the age,’ under the title of 
the ‘ English Theophrastus’ by Edward Ward, ‘commonly called Ned 
Ward, is not without its interest. But the sketches are but slight and 
superficial contributions to a great subject. As we have already said, we 
should have infinitely preferred a large picture of the literary and 
social features of the time, after the manner of Lord Stanhope’s con- 
cluding chapter, but with more breadth of insight and power of critical 
analysis. If Macaulay had lived, we should have had such a sketch 
drawn with masterly outline from his hands, and we must still hope 
that it may come from some new and vigorous pen. With all that 
has recently been written on the Eighteenth Century, such a work, 
connecting its literature with its social life, and its thought with the 
general moral and religious conditions which it has been so much the 
fashion of a certain school in our time to decry—is still a desideratum. 
There would not only be much to interest in such a work, but a 
good deal to redeem the Eighteenth Century from the ignorant 
reproach with which it is sometimes spoken of; and, above all, to 
show what real strength underlay that moderation of speculative 
impulse, robust sense, and decorum of literary form and colour charac- 
teristic of its best minds, distasteful as they have become to a later 
generation. 


J. T. 












‘Russta Berore AND AFTER THE Wapr.’! 


\HIS is a curious work, published under false pretences. The 
English translator and most of the reviewers lay great stress 
upon the importance attaching to it, because ‘the author of this 
book deals with the subject as a Russian,’ and his opinions are on 
that account said to have ‘a representative value of their own.’ Now 
Dr. Julius Eckhardt, the author of the work in question, is not a 
Russian. His very name indicates that so clearly that that may 
perhaps be the reason why it has not been affixed to the work. 

An Irish emigrant (editing an anti-English newspaper) in New 
York or Chicago would have as much right to call himself an 
Englishman as this German of the Baltic provinces, who is now. editing 
an anti-Russian paper at Berlin, has to call himself a Russian. The 
views of such an Irishman might be as amusingand witty as those of 
his countrymen in the charming pages of. Charles Lever, but they 
could hardly be accepte1 by foreigners as those of an Englishman, 
possessing, by virtue of his English nationality, ‘a representative 
value of their own.’ Dr. Eckhardt’s views are not Russian, neither 
are they amusing or witty ; his jokes remind one of the dance of an 
elephant, they are far-fetched and heavy. His descriptions are often 
inaccurate and grossly exaggerated, in bad taste and bad faith. 

In one sense, the sense of a passport, he may be regarded as 
Russian—he is one of the many trophies of our conquests, with 
which we could well afford to dispense. He owes the honour of being 
styled a Russian subject to Peter the Great, who at the Peace of 
Nystadt annexed the future birth-place of the author of this book to 
the Russian Empire; but although he is, or was, a Russian subject, he 
has never been a Russian. He belongs to Russia, but Russia cer- 
tainly does not belong to him. He is an alien in race, in religion, in 
sympathy, and if it is difficult for foreigners to form an impartial 
estimate of other countries, it is much more difficult for one who, 
although a subject, is bitterly hostile to the development of the 
nationality which gives its name to the State. 

A true Russian is one who is devoted to his country, who suffers 
keenly at the thought of her shortcomings, and who joyfully sacrifices 
himself for her welfare; who appreciates the national character and 
sympathises with the national aspirations. It is absurd to give the 
name of Russian to a man merely because he was born within the 
Russian Empire, knows snmeiting of the Russian language, and had 
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written down the back-stairs gossip of the capital about eminent per 
sonages in the State. Such a man is the author of * Russia Before and 
After the War, and whatever may be the charm of his book to Russo- 
phobist readers, as a representation of Russian views it is perfectly 
worthless. 

This German author describes us from the outside, not from within. 
He lacks that sympathy which is the only key to understanding, and 
his book is vitiated throughout by his utter incapacity to understand 
Russian character, Russian enthusiasm, or Russian loyalty. Like a 
blind man painting, he produces not an intelligible picture, but a con- 
fused and confusing mingling of colours, as hideous as unintelligible. 
Russians may be excused if they do not recognise themselves in his 
pictures ; but does any human being recognise in his descriptions of 
Russians any resemblance to rational beings? He multiplies details 
—only partly accurate—until they entirely conceal the object which 
they ought to illustrate: ‘ You cannot see the forest for the trees.’ 
Who, for instance, could gather from his laborious description of the 
shortcomings of the Russian military administration, and the mistakes 
of our civil governors of Bulgaria, the central fact of our recent action 
in the East—the liberation of the whole of the northern provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the infliction of a death-blow upon the 
power of Islam? Who could imagine from his narrative of the dis- 
putes of parties before the war, that in 1876 and 1879 a great wave of 
enthusiasm passed over our nation, and that Russia had experienced, 
as Lowell nobly phrases it— 


That leap of heart, whereby a people rise 
Up to a noble anger’s height, 
And flamed on by the Fates, shrink not, but grow more bright ? 


It is so, all through. Dr. Eckhardt has no sense of proportion, 
and no grasp of the central principle required to reduce Chaos into 
Cosmos, consequently he perplexes, he does not instruct; he either 
ignores altogether the key of the position, or he merely mentions it 
among a multitude of other unimportant incidental matters. If he 
were an astronomer, he would be quite capable of giving all manner 
of details about the planets, and of forgetting to mention the existence 
of the sun. A heap of bricks is not a house, nor a milliard of words 
a poem; and an accumulation of details, without subordination or 
arrangement, constitutes no picture of Russia, either before or after 
the war. 

He leaves upon the mind a painful sense of bewilderment, and an 
uneasy consciousness that poor Russians are in a bad way. He describes 
Russia’s development without the genius but with the same utter 
absence of sympathy with which Mr. Carlyle described the triumph 
of Liberal legislation during the last thirty or forty years in England. 
Mr. Carlyle, in his ‘ Shooting Niagara,’ summed up the boasted progress 
of England in the following sarcastic sentence, which conveys to 
Russians almost as good an idea of the nature and object of English 
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legislation during this century, as Dr. Eckhardt’s confusing account of 
Russian legislation in Poland and elsewhere. 


All the Millenniums I ever heard of, heretofore, were to be preceded 
by a ‘chaining of the devil for a thousand years.’ You, too, have been 
taking preliminary steps with more and more ardour for thirty years back, 
but they seem to be all in an opposite direction. A cutting asunder of 
straps and ties, with loud shouting from the multitude, as strap after strap 
was cut. ‘Glory, glory, another strap is gone!’ This, I think, has mainly 
heen the sublime legislative industry of Parliament since it became ‘ Reform 
Parliament,’ so that now hardly any limb of the devil has a thrum or tatter 
of rope or leather left upon it. 


English Liberals disclaim Mr. Carlyle’s description, but not more 
heartily than Russian Nationalists the account given of their objects 
and achievements in ‘ Russia Before and After the War.’ 

Sometimes he is not only inaccurate, but also inconsistent. For 
instance, he admits, quite correctly (p. 120), that the fanatical irre- 
ligion of Bakunin ‘ broke down for ever all hopes of an alliance—and 
of the only possible alliance—between the mass of the Russian people 
and the revolutionary agitators of their country.’ But at the end of 
his book, in order to justify his alarming predictions of approaching 
revolutions, he says—‘ the masses pour into whatever channel is pre- 
pared for them’ (p.430). Russian peasants are not quite so mobile 
as he would make out, and ‘fickleness and irresolution’ are so far from 
being the predominant characteristics of the masses, that they never 
wavered in their devotion to the great cause in spite of all the sacri- 
fices of the war; and the patient persistence and unwavering tenacity 
of purpose of the common Russian have become proverbial. As 
Daniel Manin once said, ‘ There is no obstacle too great for Russian 
enterprise, no distance too remote for Russian patience.’ As for his 
assertion that the mass of the Russian people are ready for a revolu- 
tionary outburst, I, whose views are at least those of a genuine Russian, 
believe him to be entirely mistaken 

But apart from these questions of inaccuracy and inconsistency, 
the book, although mischievously misleading and bewildering, does 
at least enable the attentive reader to ascertain some facts which are 
too often forgotten in England. 

The Russophobist press proclaims it to be ‘one of the most valu- 
able works ever published.’ I wish they would note one or two facts 
which it contains, and which they persistently ignore. The evidence 
of a hostile witness is valuable indeed, and of the hostility of the 
author of ‘ Russia Before and After the War,’ no one can in any way 
doubt who has read the book. But hostile though he is, his testi- 
mony is clear and conclusive as to the falsity of the charge persis- 
tently brought against the Russian Government as to the origin of 
the war. It is accused of having intrigued to bring the war about, to 
have organised the Bulgarian atrocities in order ‘to create a pre- 
text,’ &@ la Lord Salisbury, for invading the territory of its unoffend- 
ing neighbour, and to have forced on the war for purposes of plunder- 
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ing. These assertions, transparently false as they must appear to 
everyone who knows anything of the facts, are clearly disproved by Dr. 
Eckhardt. He says with perfect truth: ‘The declaration of war 
against Turkey in April 1877 was the act, not of the Government of 
St. Petersburg, but of the Russian people’ (p. 297). Again he says: 
‘The war was the work of the national party and the Socialistic 
revolutionists.? It was delayed for nearly a year by the Government 
and its immediate adherents. The Court and higher bureaucracy were 
against the war from the beginning’ (p. 299). Again: ‘Those who 
were behind the scenes knew well enough that the Emperor himself 
had not wished for war. His most experienced advisers had shared the 
Czar’s disinclination to embark in this adventure. As to the motives 
with which the national party made the war, Dr. Eckhardt misrepre- 
sents the facts; but at present it is sufficient to point out that he bears 
out to the full the accuracy of the statement so persistently denied 
by the Russophobists, that the war took its rise in a spontaneous 
popular movement, and that it was forced by the nation upon an 
unwilling and pacific Government. 

The second point which the author makes plain is the absurdity 
of those who, determined to discredit Russia, now seek to minimise 
the incalculable benefits conferred upon humanity by the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs. Only the other day Mr. J. Cowen declared the 
advantages of emancipation had been more apparent than real, because 
the Russian freemen pay heavier taxes than did Russian serfs. In 
order to discredit Russians, Dr. Eckhardt tells the story of the oppres- 
sion practised by Major-General Ismayloff, the Russian Legree fifty 
years ago. The state of things which prevailed on the estate of that 
madman was exceptional in the extreme; but even such exceptions 
are horrible enough to make the Act which renders their repetition 
impossible infinitely more important than a mere transfer of charges 
from landlord to Government. 

A third point which may be easily overlooked is conclusively de- 
monstrated in this book, although, as is not unusual with him, the 
author ignores it more than once; that is, that the Nihilists, the 
assassinating revolutionists of Russia, whatever may be their 
destructive activity, form a very small party, utterly opposed to the 
popular convictions on almost every point, and therefore, we firmly 
believe, in spite of all, doomed to political impotence. Even as 
pourtrayed by Dr. Eckhardt, they are totally lacking in the moral 
and mental qualities indispensable to those who would achieve 
a great work of national reform. They have never been able to thrill 
the national heart or to fire the popular imagination; they are as 
much out of sympathy with the nation as with the Government. 
Even A. Herzen, an amiable enthusiast and idealist, as far as possible 
removed from the Nihilists, supported the unwarrantable claim of the 





2 On this particular point Dr. Eckhardt is quite wrong: te ‘Socialistic revolu- 
tionists ’ are too small a bedy to have had any influence over our national policy. 
* See a pamphlet entitled Mr. Conen—Apostle or Apostate, published by C., Infield. 
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Poles to our north-western provinces. Bakunin urged the Western 
Powers to invade his own country, and prepared himself to take part 
in a descent upon Russia. Beside Bakunin Mazzini was a Conserva- 
tive, and Karl Marx an upholder of law and social order. Between 
the atheistic anarchists of the Nihilist conspiracy and the submissive 
and religious masses of the people yawns a great gulf, across which 
not even the bridge of Al Sirat has yet been thrown. 

Another matter of great importance, which even Dr. Eckhardt can- 
not ignore, may be learned from his book ; that is, that the Russian 
nation has now a vigorous, a self-conscious and independent existence. 
As Dr. Eckhardt himself says : ‘The new-born energies of Russian na- 
tionality have been roused by the abolition of serfdom.’ It is no longer 
possible to speak of Russia as merely a ‘devouring political mechan- 
ism’ without betraying the grossest ignorance. Even this book bears 
witness to the working of a steady national opinion by no means 
always in agreement with the bureaucrats of St. Petersburg. The 
outburst of patriotic indignation at the insolent demand of the Poles 
for the surrender of Western Russia took even the Government by 
surprise. The national feeling was also strongly manifested in the 
conflict which ended in the emancipation of the serfs, more particu- 
larly in relation to their settlement as owners on their own land—a 
most beneficent measure, solving the problem of the proletariat in a 
way which may some day be a factor of the first importance in con- 
tinental politics. Cavour justly remarked: ‘ The equal rights which 
every Russian peasant has in the soil are more dangerous to us Wes- 
terns than all her armies.’ 

The outburst of enthusiasm which was the real cause of the recent 
war was, as Dr. Eckhardt admits, frowned on by the Government, but 
in the end it overcame all obstacles, and secured the liberation of 
Bulgaria. The criticisms of the shortcomings of the administration, 
during the war, have been so outspoken, and sometimes even so fierce, 
as to lead the author to imagine, quite absurdly, that Russia is on the 
verge of a revolution. Nations do not make revolutions merely to 
punish army contractors or blundering officials. 

It is noteworthy that in all these cases, not St. Petersburg, but 
Moscow, led the public opinion of Russia, and that the true-exponents 
of the national convictions have been Mr. Katkoff and Mr. Aksakoff, 
and not the Nihilists, nor even the Germans of the Baltic provinces. 
There is dissatisfaction in Russia as in other countries, not excep- 
ting England, but to say that Russians generally approve, even 
tacitly, of the horrible crimes of the Nihilists, is perfectly preposterous. 
Russian good-nature is sometimes carried to foolish extremes, and 
mistaken mercy occasionally saves offenders whom it would be more 
just to punish. But in these manifestations of our national soft-hearted- 
ness there is no complicity, even in sentiment, with the men who are 
making war upon society by assassination and incendiarism. 

The Russian Government is denounced by men like Dr. Eckhardt, 
on the very grounds on which Russians support it. Russia is demo- 
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cratic, fraternal, and orthodox. The Government, recognising and 
acting upon these principles, benefits the million, but offends the 
handful of aristocratic feudalists, who, whether Lutherans or Roman, in 
the Baltic provinces or in Poland, regard recent Russian legislation 
very much as Orange landlords contemplate the agrarian proposals of 
Mr. Parnell. But laws which benefit the immense majority, even at the 
expense of the more loudly vocal few, may result in literary clamour, 
but not in revolutions. 

There are abuses and mistakes in our administration—we admit 
with sorrow, but not with despair. Things are not so bad as Dr. 
Eckhardt paints them, and there are many redeeming features, 
ignored by him, which encourage us to labour with cheerful confidence 
in the future. The good sense and capacity of the communal organ- 
isations, that germ of all governments, prove that Russia is not devoid 
of self-governing capacity. The heroism and self-sacrifice, the patient 
endurance and indomitable valour of our troops, renew our faith in 
the destinies of our country. Education is making progress, and it is 
evident that, as Mr. Aksakoff declared, the abolition of serfdom, and 
of many legal class distinctions, have caused the intellectual horizon 
of our people to expand. In fact, these painful revelations of our 
shortcomings are causes, not for despair, but for hope. The light has 
been turned with unflinching hand upon the darkest places of our 
administrative system, and the light which reveals the evil will lead 
to its removal. 

The establishment of the liberty of the press, the abolition of the 
absurd system of the censure—which, by encouraging literary smug- 
gling, aggravates the mischief it was established to prevent—is one of 
the reforms which Russia awaits from the hands of her Emperor. As 
a complement to that reform, the restoration of the Zemskie Sobory 
(or National Assembly) would enable the Emperor to grapple with 
many abuses which now baffle his utmost efforts to remove. In one 
respect Russia has an advantage over some of her continental neigh- 
bours. The central power is strong and undisputed. There are no 
rivals to our Emperor. From Lapland to the Amour his word is 
recognised as supreme, and he is the incarnation of the principle of 
authority. Space does not permit a detailed examination of all the 
scandals and mistakes of this misleading volume. If a sketch of 
morals and manners of England were to be compiled from your 
Society journals, if Protectionists were set to write a history of the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, and the editor of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
were to write the biography of Mr. Gladstone, the result might be 
amusing, but it would not convey to the inquiring Russian much 
more accurate views of England and the policy of the Liberal party 
than are provided for Englishmen in Dr. Eckhardt’s sketches of ‘ Russia 
Before and After the War.’ 

But there is one point which is so mischievous and so false that 
before concluding I must allude to it :—the impression is left upon the 
mind of the reader that the national party desired to annex the Balkans 
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to Russia. But as Dr. Eckhardt can produce no proof of this, he un- 
ceremoniously confines himself to persistent insinuations. The object 
of the national party was not the annexation of the Balkan Peninsula, 
but its liberation. They objected to the Treaty of San Stefano 
because it left that liberation incomplete. They objected still more 
to the Treaty of Berlin because that incomplete liberation was 
rendered still less so. It was not because it did not make annexations 
—the annexations of San Stefano were almost entirely ratified at 
Berlin. It was the best instincts, the most unselfish aspirations of 
the Russian race that were thwarted at the Congress. The Treaty of 
San Stefano was considered in Russia ‘a humble half-measure,’ 
because it left so many Christians still subject to the Turk. 

Mr. Aksakoff, who is recognised as the best authority by Dr. 
Eckhardt, accurately stated the views of Russia when he wrote: ‘ The 
East of Europe belongs to Oriental Europeans, the Slav countries 
belong to the Slavs. It is not a question of territorial conquests for 
Russia ; it is a question of calling to an independent existence (political 
or social) all these different Slav groups which people the Balkan 
Peninsula.’ 

It is absolutely false to assert of the national party, as the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ did, in professing to give an account of the contents 
of this work, that ‘their sole aim was to annex as much of Turkey 
as could be conquered, and to prepare the way for the seizure of all 
the territories of the Sultan.’ To bear false witness against one’s neigh- 
bour is a sin in individuals, but it seems to be accounted patriotism 
in nations. The stories which Dr. Eckhardt tells of Prince Tcher- 
kasky in Bulgaria rest upon the unsupported testimony of Mr. E. 
Utine, a Jew, and a bitter enemy of the Slavs. It is impossible to 
believe that Prince Tcherkasky could ever have told the Bulgarians 
that ‘ Bulgaria had no National Assembly, and would not obtain any.’ 
Even if he had done so, he did not express the views of Russia, for 
the Treaty of San Stefano expressly stipulates for the independence 
of Bulgaria, and the summoning of the National Assembly. As for 
the ill-treatment of the Bulgarians by the Russians, Mr. Utine’s evi- 
dence is directly opposed to that of Sir Henry Havelock, who said, 
‘In the dealings of the Russians with the Bulgarians, he had re- 
marked at all times the greatest gentleness and abstinence from 
violence. He not only saw them in large masses, but in distant 
villages, at the roadside, where soldiers were under no control, and 
the presence of a stranger like himself would have no effect on their 
action. Their conduct was the most admirable he had ever seen in 
his life.’ Sir Henry Havelock’s testimony is corroborated by that 
of the Bulgarians, who not only have made no complaint, but: have 
overwhelmed us with demonstrations of gratitude. Bulgaria is free, 
thanks to Russia, but not so free as she would have been under the 
Treaty of San Stefano, thanks to England ; and in face of that great 
fact, this petty carping at the indiscretions of an individual is un- 
worthy of attention. 
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Dr. Eckhardt concludes by a significant hint to English electors 
to renew Lord Beaconsfield’s lease of power. If there is to be war 
between the two empires, in spite of all our efforts to avert it, I am 
on this point for once, almost for the first time, in cordial agreement 
with Dr. Eckhardt. If we were to fight, we can wish for nothing 
better for Russia than that England’s destinies should be in the 
hands of the statesman who has been styled in Russia ‘the avenging 
angel of the Slavonic world.’ If, however, the English people de- 
sire to revert to the true traditional policy of their country, and 
enter into a cordial alliance with Russia, the advice of Dr. Eckhardt 
will hardly secure Lord Beaconsfield a majority at the coming election. 


O. K. 
February 1880. 
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Tuomas Henry Buckie, 


IJ\HE celebrity of the author of the ‘ History of Civilisation’ is one 

of the most curious things in contemporary literature. It rests, 
no doubt, on some true instincts of appreciation, but in other 
respects it is very unintelligible. He was not in any sense a 
memorable man. He talked brilliantly, we are told. He wrote, 
after much study and pains, clear, irreproachable, satisfactory 
English, not specially picturesque or brilliant so that his writings 
should be quoted as examples of literary eloquence, but yet good, 
limpid, and clear. He loved with much quiet domestic devotion 
one woman, his mother; he was fond of children; be possessed a 
library of 22,000 books, and had read them all. These were his 
qualities ; and his achievements in this world were comprised in one 
book, the ‘ History of Civilisation,’ which attracted a great deal of 
immediate attention, and has survived to this day, and gone through 
six or seven editions in England besides a great deal of translation 
and republication abroad. ll this is extremely satisfactory to hear 
of. But it does not justify the innumerable sketches of which Mr. 
Buckle has been the hero. However ingenious and startling his theories 
and generalisations, and however clear and occasionally eloquent his 
style, he was not possessed of striking genius, nor originality of any 
marked kind. His mind was of the type of the counting-house, though 
it happened that his life was detached from that natural and hereditary 
sphere, and diverted into another channel; and he was a somewhat nar- 
row and prim celibate, bearing the evidences of that dry condition in 
every line of lines as distinctly as the primmest middle-aged lady ever 
laughed at asanold maid. One thing, however, told powerfully in his 
favour. He had the luck to be appropriated by the most vigorous 
sect of the present day—that eager and ardent army which aims at 
the destruction of religious faith, and has in the meantime secured 
possession of so many of the heights of society from whence to pour 
down, not only legitimate lead in the shape of bullets, but buckets 
of molten metal, hot water, and such like less dignified means of 
warfare upon us. It is not long since we had to consider the loud 
and somewhat clamorous claims of Professor Clifford, whose sad 
but not unexampled fate in dying at thirty, and dying without 
any hope of a life to come, has been curiously enough made 
the grand plea in his case for honours seldom awarded to those 
whose promise, however brilliant, has had but little crown of 
fulfilment. Clifford was young, and he was unfortunate; he 
was the very ‘Rupert of debate’; a dashing and daring young 
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soldier, sticking at nothing, and with all the certainty of youth 
in his conclusions, philosophical or otherwise; and he was the 
pet of society, furnishing to a great many highly refined people a 
spectacle more thrilling than any that is now put upon the 
stage. But the apotheosis of Buckle is more wonderful still, for he 
had none of these attractions. He was not even thorough in his 
unbelief, but clung ‘without reason to an emotional faith, the im- 
mortal soul and another life, and even to the idea of a God, 
omniscient if not omnipotent. But whatever the reason of it 
may be, we cannot but look upon this new attempt to raise the 
neat prim mercantile figure of the Historian of Civilisation to the 
pedestal of a hero with a suspicion which we are half afraid to 
express. Here are, we humbly imagine, the very conditions under 
which the philosopher himself would have seen the formation of 
the myth and legends of the old world. To our own vision unassisted 
nothing can be more clear than the matter-of-fact outlines of Buckle 
against an ordinary grey English sky, but so much has been said of 
him, and the air is full of so many confused voices attributing to him 
the qualities of an intellectual demigod, that, being a modest indi- 
vidual, we begin to distrust our own perceptions. Probably in a 
few years more, if Mr. Huth’s book should come to two or three 
editions, and be supplemented by some translation and much review- 
ing, the sober figure will rise to a visionary assumption, with the 
bewildered mind able to stand up against such a body of authority 
no more. 

While, however, we have some sort of hold upon fact and day- 
light, we may survey the actual aspect of the philosopher before we 
lose the use of our faculties in the contagion of a growing creed. 
Mr. Huth does well for us, but badly for his own ecstatic view, in 
prefixing to his volumes the two engravings which represent Buckle 
in youth and maturity, with his smug bourgeois countenance, 
which is more like the shop even than the counting-house. 
Photography is a very unfavourable medium, and handsome 
is as handsome does in all circumstances; but the portrait 
is curiously unrefined and ignoble beyond the ordinary licence of 
nature in that way, and could not be hung in any shrine without a 
great and painful sense of inappropriateness, which the worshippers, 
we feel sure, would have hard ado to suppress. And the man 
himself, though good and true, was not much more heroic than his 
picture. He was self-educated, which is no doubt to his credit, yet 
not so much to his credit as if he had been a poor man, and there 
had been an evident necessity for it. Throughout his life he never 
had that prick of necessity which sharpens so many wits, but which, 
according to Mr. Buckle, is incompatible with real research and 
philosophical production. He speaks with a little contempt of the 
writers who have not his comfortable competency to fall back upon, 
and of their thriftless habits and defective economical organisation, in a 
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way which, however permissible in an ordinary lay critic, is ungenerous 
and almost unpardonable in.a man who had the few sacré and fifteen 
hundred a year to keep it up upon. Even with that income he had 
occasion to practise the greatest economy, his biographer assures us, 
though he was a spare celibate, without chick or child, or—-so far as ap- 
pears—even the sting of a poor relation to remind him of an ordinary 
man’s liabilities. What then should we do, who have not perhaps 
fifteen hundred pennies to procure fuel for that sacred flame? Ex- 
tinguish it, probably Mr. Buckle would have said, instead of using it 
to keep the domestic fire alight and cook our humble victuals. But 
we fear that the world would sutfer a good deal in instruction, and a 
great deal more in amusement, if only those writers exercised their 
gifts who could prove themselves able to command beforehand, and 
keep out of debt upon, an income of fifteen hundred a year. His 
education was not so good as his circumstances. The young 
philosopher at eighteen knew nothing but those ‘ three R’s’ which 
we have been so long accustomed to hear of as the sum of rustic 
acquirement. But he took to letters, like the poor Scotch scholar, 


when his ain deevil bade, 
And wi’ learning the laddie had maistly gane mad. 


How it was that this impulse came we are nowhere informed. 
His father placed him at seventeen in his own office, but his death 
shortly after released the boy, who knew no language but his 
own, and as little literature, so far as we can make out, as it was 
possible for a lad of his years to know. He then went abroad with 
his mother and sister, learned (apparently) all the modern lan- 
guages on his travels, and, returning, leapt at once, without preface 
or interval, into his great work. ‘Iam determined,’ he says, ‘ from 
this day to devote all the energies I may have solely to the study of 
the History and Literature of the Middle Ages;’ an idea afterwards 
modified into the book which is the single achievement of his life. 
‘I am led to adopt this course’ (he explains, wtat. 21) ‘not so 
much on account of the interest of the subject—though that is 
a great inducement—but because there has been, comparatively 
speaking, so little known and published upon it. And ambi- 
tion whispers to me the flattering hope that a prolonged series 
of industrious efforts, aided by talents certainly above medi- 
ocrity, may at last. meet with success.’ Thus the young economist 
made his calculation with admirable seriousness and steadiness, He 
did not like the office when he was there, having been all his life a 
spoiled child, trained to do what he liked, but the atmosphere of the 
office was in his very soul. A more distinct commercial programme 
was never drawn out. With a little change it would do for one of 
the circular compositions with which we are all familiar. There is 
an eyident public. want which, by industrious effort and talents 
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certainly above mediocrity, the newly established merchant in litera- 
ture hopes to make a successful speculation in, ‘by strict attention 
to business, and punctuality in executing commissions.’ If our 
linendraper does not say that ‘Ambition whispers’ any ‘ flattering 
hope, he at least flatters himself that his business qualities and 
excellent goods will gain our support, and enable him to ‘ meet with 
success.’ The coincidence is amusing at least. 

The spirit and strength of the ‘industrious efforts, upon the 
success of which he thus calculated, may be estimated by an entry in 
his diary ten days later, in which he announces that ‘ “The sketch of 
the History of France during the Middle Ages ” has occupied me just 
ten days, so that I think on an average I may say eight days will 
suffice in future for each history.’ Itis true that he describes this as 
‘a hasty and superficial’ survey, to be followed afterwards by more 
elaborate reading, but it is hardly possible to imagine that this first 
rapid view did not more or less determine the opinions of a mind 
entirely fresh and new to study, and possessing that unbounded con- 
fidence in itself which belonged to him by nature, and which had 
been promoted by the whole scope of his training, or rather of 
his non-training. There are some kinds of high intelligence to 
which education is, we venture to say, of but little importance 
comparatively. Genius of the poetical and imaginative kind—do we 
dare to add?—may be occasionally better without it. Had Shake- 
speare been a great scholar, we should probably, instead of ‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘ Lear,’ have been forced back upon ‘ CEdipus’ and ‘ Orestes,’ and 
bound to one little round of highly illuminated yet extinct exist- 
ence as the only sphere of poetry, which, indeed, is a condition 
to which some highly cultured poets of the present race would reduce 
us if they could. But in the treatment of historical and philo- 
sophical subjects, and in the long argument upon the ways of God 
to man, or—as it changes in form with the progression of the ages— 
of man to nature, and the intellectual forces and all the problems 
of life, education becomes of the first importance. These are subjects 
which demand something more than mere knowledge and ‘talents 
certainly above mediocrity. That important part of education 
which is not learning, which gives tolerance not in theory but in 
feeling, and modifies the certainties of the understanding by the 
doubts of experience, can scarcely be got in the closet of the 
book-worm under the most favourable circumstances. And Buckle’s 
circumstances were not favourable. He must have been more or 
less trained to consider himself from his childhood a being above 
ordinary laws. Other boys are compelled to study, but with him 
there was no such necessity; yet his mother, who was his highest 
authority, expected him to be able with his unassisted and undis- 
ciplined faculties to do something great, and no doubt he was thus 
educated into the conviction that he was not as others were, and 
encouraged to feel a certain impatience and contempt for them and 
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their common modes of instruction. The Universities, of which 
necessarily he knew nothing, he treated with a lofty disdain ; *‘ places 
where innumerable things are still taught which no one is concerned 
to understand, and which few will take the trouble to remember,’ he 
says, as if these venerable institutions were scarcely worth even the 
compliment of an epigram—in the very same strain of untrained and 
unsympathetic individualism which inspires his contempt as a well- 
to-do and comfortable citizen, with no debts anda good balance at 
his banker’s, for the hasty labours and frequent impecuniosity of the 
literary class. ‘See me, how calm I am!’ says Mrs. Hardcastle, 
when her niece’s jewels are lost. ‘See me, how well off I am; how 
well-informed ; how learned! without going to the university, or 
writing books in a hurry to pay my way,’ is the sentiment of the 
philosopher. 

Privately, we are told, he was by no means without the genial 
gift of sympathy, but was kind and patient, and loved his neighbours 
as well if not better than the ordinary man. But with the general mass 
of men he had no sympathy, nor any patience for habits and methods un- 
knowntohim. Buckle had a great respect for the doubts of the mind 
and its scepticism and questionings, but he had no understanding of that 
scepticism of experience which springs from a knowledge of men and 
their ways, and which makes it as difficult for some to accept a 
statistical record as infallible, as it is for others to believe in 
the Pope, or as it was for himself to give any faith to a religious 
creed. For his own part, he held the theory of toleration in its 
fullest sense—with this condition, however, that while he was happy 
to allow men any latitude in not believing, his power of putting up 
with those who did believe was much more limited—but practically, 
he was unable to perceive those infinite shades and gradations of 
life which modify the absolute, and make the pure fact so difficult 
of attainment, and often, with all precautions taken, so little like the 
thing it assumes to be. It is always the temptation of the recluse 
to ignore these—indeed, they are ignored for him by the very circum- 
stances of his existence, the habits which make books much more 
real to him—shut up within the four walls of the library in which 
they are indeed the only inhabitants—than men. The current idea 
in England is that this tolerant temper, this scepticism as to facts, 
this perpetual’sense that there is another side to the question, and 
something to be explained, is best acquired by what we call ‘ knock- 
ing about,’ and becoming acquainted with other human beings. It 
is a state of mind which we recognise as one that is largely promoted 
by public education; and more difficult to acquire by lonely study 
than any other; and it is quite possible that we exaggerate its 
importance in ordinary cases. But Buckle’s exact and unsympathetic 
mind was of all others the one to which it was most necessary. And 
he was as entirely shut out from all opportunity of acquiring it as if 
he had been born in a prison. 
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The great work which he determined on at twenty-one was not 
completed until he had reached the full maturity of life, fifteen 
years after. During this time experience had taught him several 
very unavoidable truths—one of which was, that life was not long 
enough for all the work he had given himself. And thus his scheme 
dwindled from a universal history of civilisation to that of a history 
of civilisation in England, and finally to an introduction to that 
history, which is all that remains to us. The labour he went 
through during the composition of the work was great, not 
perhaps enough to have frightened a humble literary hack work 
ing for his living, and ‘getting up’ an infinite number of 
subjects in so large a slice of life, but enough to make a profound 
impression upon the mind of Buckle’s friends, and not less upon his 
own. He must have read about three volumes a day, his biographer 
says with awe, and no doubt he found many strange things in them. 
To subject history to the same rules as those which govern science ; 
to find out the natural laws which—apart from any idea of super- 
natural direction or interference ; all of which are entirely set aside 
as imaginations—direct mankind; to trace the action of these 
laws, invariable and certain, as those which have formed the 
stratifications of the earth or guide the movements of the stars, 
was the object he proposed to himself. The reader will no doubt 
remember several of the statistical calculations by which Mr. Buckle 
satisfied himself that the human race was a sort of big machine, and 
its motions and actions as mechanical as the rotation of tides or any 
other perpetually recurring physical phenomena. That the same 
number of murders and suicides occur every year, nay, that, as 
near as possible, the same number of people misdirect their letters, 
or put them blank into the post-office, or neglect to sign their 
cheques, were triumphant proofs of this theory. And when he gave 
up statistics, he was driven back upon arguments less cut and dry 
to account for the fact that all men in all places did not advance with 
equal regularity in the paths of civilisation, and that in some places 
that process was arrested while in others it flourished. Buckle’s 
grand proposition as to the origin of the influence which is in his 
philosophy what the Antichrist was to the early theologians, that 
great enemy of the human race, called superstition, is tolerably 
certain also to have remained in the memory of most readers. A 
more curious piece of reasoning was certainly never propounded by 
mortal man. Having first set forth as a certain fact, that the 
majestic and awful aspect of nature as found in eertain southern 
countries is the direct cause of superstition, he finds himself con- 
fronted by the very different fact that Civilisation rose to its very 
highest pitch in these same countries at one period of their history ; 
and adds with instant readiness and a subtle skill which would claim 
the applause of any casuist, that the excitement of the imagination 
due first to nature’s convulsions, and secondly to the gloom and 
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mystery of superstition consequent on that, produced—Art :—and 
triumphantly proves his statement by the assertion that ‘ earthquakes 
and voleanic eruptions’ being ‘more frequent in Italy and the 
Spanish and Portuguese peninsula than in any other of the great 
countries of Europe,’ it follows as a natural result that ‘all the greatest 
painters, and nearly all the greatest sculptors, modern Europe has 
possessed, have been produced by the Italian and Spanish peninsulas.’ 
Thus the divine art of Raphael, calmest and most heavenly sweet 
of earthly things, and all the patient elaboration of the old masters 
in their peaceful craft, come of nothing less than volcanic action and 
the fury of the elements. The philosopher forgot that Naples, which 
is the voleanic corner of Italy, was not the home of Italian genius, as 
she ought to have been according to this argument; and he forgot 
that the most stolid and steady-going people in the universe, without 
either superstition or imagination, dwell under the shadow and amid 
the ravines of the Alps. In the same way the wild scenery of Scotland, 
‘the darkened sky flashed by frequent lightning, the peals of thunder 
reverberating from mountain to mountain, the dangerous hurricane, 
the gusts sweeping the innumerable lakes with which the country is 
studded, the rolling and impetuous torrents flooding the paths of the 
traveller,’ are taken for granted as the causes of the infatuated super- 
stitious zeal of the Covenanters and their more modern and very 
lowland successors, of whom, in the days of their prime and vigour, not 
a man had ever crossed the Highland line. This curious conclusion, 
however, does not give a more strange contradiction to fact than does 
the opinion about war which the philosopher gave forth with quite 
as much certainty. 

We do not blame him for his conviction that ‘the practice 
of war,’ that ‘barbarous pursuit,’ was ‘in the progress of society 
steadily declining, for such was the opinion to which men in 
general, at least on this side of the Channel, had attained at the 
time he writes. He had, however, the boldness to point to this and 
to the causes of it in illustration and proof of his theories, and 
especially of his grand theory, that all progress of the world is due, 
not to moral influence, but to intellectual. All the moral evils of war 
were ‘as well understood and as universally admitted in the middle 
ages, when there was never a year without war, as they are at the 
present moment, when war is deemed a rare and singular occur- 
rence,’ he says, and proceeds to prove, or at least to assert, that 
‘every important addition made to knowledge increases the au- 
thority of the intellectual classes,’ who are the natural antagonists of 
the military class ; and that, accordingly, ‘as the intellectual acqui- 
sitions of a people increase, their love of war will diminish.’ He 
wrote at a moment when the Crimean war, which was the reopening 
of the new cycle of battles, was in progress; but this does not dis- 
courage him in his convictions—he notes it as ‘a very significant 
fact’ that ‘it is a war produced, not by the conflicting interests of 
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civilised countries, but by the rupture between Russia and Turkey, 
the two most barbarous monarchies now remaining in Europe.’ It 
was, therefore, an exception which proved the rule, settling beyond 
all questions this principle, that war was becoming impossible where- 
ever the intellect was cultivated. What would he have said if 
he had lived to see the two most highly cultivated countries in 
Europe falling foul of each other like a pair of savages, and 
all the alarms of war, and military preparations, deafening the 
ear wherever we turn, which have followed? Mr. Buckle ends with 
a description of the state of affairs in the early ages, before the 
invention of gunpowder, which he takes to have been the first great 
discouragement tothe warlike spirit. In those days, he says, every 
man was a soldier; ‘the only exception was the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and even that was affected by the general tendency.’ What, 
we repeat, would the philosopher have said had he lived to see, 
notwithstanding gunpowder and a hundred other inventions, and 
all the spread of knowledge and advance of intellect, the very same 
position of affairs returning again ?—every man in all the great 
continental nations of Europe made, willy-nilly, into a soldier, and even 
the clerical profession startled by the threat that ere long the priest him- 
will be allowed no longer to escape the conscription. ‘The barbarous 
nations’ have by this time got their hands in once more; but it was 
not the quarrel between the Muscovite and the Turk which has 
lighted the fire in Europe by which all the world is kept uneasy, 
and which from day to day, one cannot tell at what moment, may 
again put the whole world in a blaze. 

This mistake, however, though it goes sadly against his own 
dogma, and proves rather how little than how much power there 
lies in high intellectual development and knowledge to restrain 
human passion and ambition, is one which belonged to the time in 
which Buckle wrote. No doubt it is by that very fact all the more 
true a test of those principles upon which he professed to place the 
science of history, and which ought to have made him, if they were 
worth anything, superior to the common prejudice of his time, and 
able to form a more intelligent estimate of dangers so near at hand. 
It was not, however, any such statement as this, in which for the moment 
all the world concurred, nor was it his doctrine of averages, nor his 
curious suggestion that bad kings are on the whole better than good 
ones for the progress of their kingdoms, or any other of the para- 
doxes upon which Buckle rode with triumphant gravity into the 
marketplace, so to speak, defying all objectors, which raised the 
chief storm of criticism and produced the crowd of assailants who 
have done so much to keep his book fresh before the eyes of the 
public. His grand principle, that it is intellectual and not moral 
force from which all progress springs, was a theory indeed -which 
naturally raised great opposition, especially from men to whom the 
power of religion appeared the only hope of the world; but when 
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the philosopher proceeded to place the Church and the clergy in the 
forefront of the enemies and destroyers of the human race, and to ~ 
show, or attempt to. show, how civilisation was kept back and 
progress stunted wherever they retained any special power and 
influence, it is scarcely necessary to say that he roused against 
him a most energetic and impassioned band, who carried his 
book high upon that tide of angry and hostile interest which is 
almost as good for a writer as enthusiasm. Buckle himself had a 
true mercantile understanding of the value of this. ‘ If men are not 
struck down by hostility, they always thrive by it, he says. Of 
religion itself he says no particular harm, treating it rather as a sort 
of fine art. But the institutions of religion, and all creeds, and 
above all priests of every kind, are the objects of his remorseless 
and fierce pursuit. He denounces the clergy and their influence, 
wherever he finds them, with a concentrated bitterness which is 
strangely like the bigotry he professes to condemn. We are not 
quite sure of the exact moment when the modern freethinker ceased 
to claim toleration, and found himself strong enough to refuse it. 
Time was when honest doubt was spoken of with respect; but scep- 
ticism had not yet laid claim to the mantle of the Inquisition. This 
last and most violent development of intolerance, however, is found in 
full swing in Buckle’s second volume. It inflames him to the extent 
of passion. He can see no extenuating circumstances, allows no moral 
compensation for the crimes of this malignant army of evil beings 
banded together for the ruin of mankind. The critic who is not 
heated by any special enthusiasm for the other side can scarcely 
look but with a certain amusement, mingled with graver feelings, 
at this virulence of enmity towards the clergy, which all philo- 
sophers of Mr. Buckle’s way of thinking share. (an it be, he 
asks, that it is because the position of the two is more or less 
alike that the sceptical thinker cannot contain himself when his 
eye falls upon the priest? When two of a trade disagree we 
know proverbially that their collision is something terrible ; and what 
are Mr. Buckle and his class but the clergy of a new system, the 
privileged teachers of a proselytising sect, the all but infallible 
interpreters of mysteries, high priests of truth, and as confident in 
their mission as ever was the most complaisant recipient of Apostolical 
Succession? And it cannot be said that the new prophets do not 
fully verify their own estimate of the prophetic office by the unrelent- 
ing rancour with which they pursue the old ones, hunting them down 
in every book, and cursing them from every platform to which they 
have access. Clerical against divine, new prophet against old priest, we 
think we should be disposed to back the philosopher for temerity and 
power of continual invective and anathema. It is a melancholy 
spectacle enough as showing how little the strongest theoretical prin- 
ciple affects a man when it comes in the way of his prejudices or 
passions, but is also somewhat comical to the looker-on who cannot 
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help perceiving the repetition in the assailant of the very views he is 
so firmly inveighing against. 

It is curious to remark, however, that the priesthood of scepti- 
cism is on the whole much less harsh in their treatment of their 
Catholic rivals than of the Protestants. The latter are more near 
them, perhaps more like them; they cannot burn any more than their 
accusers ever do, but both can curse, and the new artists have on the 
whole the best of it in this rivalry, for the old clericals are restrained 
by public opinion, and a sense that cursing is now fully recognised to 
be inconsistent with Christianity, whereas the new are joyfully free of 
all bonds, and can do what they like, and snap their fingers at Bishops 
and Presbyterians alike. Scotland, for example, far more than Spain 
evokes in Buckle this spirit of cursing. His very voice trembles 
as he pours forth with hysterical solemnity his accusations against a 
country, which, with all its faults, has borne «a fair character, and 
maintained its credit, and never broken out into painting and 
sculpture as superstitious countries used to do. It is almost incon- 
ceivable, or would be had we not so many instances, how a man pos- 
sessing in a high degree the reasoning faculty, and surrounded by 
books, even though ignoring life, should be able to maintain his own 
idea, formed, no doubt, in accordance with his peculiar doctrines as 
to what such a country ought to be in the face of fact and reality, 
which a twelve hours’ journey would at any time have revealed 
to him. In the face of all that anecdotal history of Scotland, which 
we are sorry to say displays a great deal more jovial profanity than 
sacerdotalism, and of all the obstreperous rural gaiety which shows 
through the poetry of Burns and many lesser indices of popular feeling, 
this philosophical thinker and reader of three volumes a day 
solemnly asserts that not even the brilliant Scotch literature of the 
eighteenth century could touch or modify the slavish superstition in 
which the country was plunged. ‘The ‘aversion to innocent gaiety, 
the sour and fanatical spirits’ engendered by those ‘repulsive and 
horrible notions advocated by the Scotch clergy and sanctioned by 
the Scotch people ’"—Habakkuk Mucklewrath was rampant in the un- 
fortunate country, quite unmoved by David Hume or Adam Smith, 
still less by Walter Scott and Robert Burns. But these two names 
were not, we suppose, known in Mr. Buckle’s library, as they cer- 
tainly are not referred to. Our brother-contributor the accomplished 
‘Shirley’ gave to the readers of ‘ Fraser’ in last month’s number a 
sketch of a Scotch minister of the period which we fear would not 
impress those readers much with any idea of strait-laced views, either 
theological or moral. Scotland, as a matter of fact, was neither 
pious nor intolerant in those days when religion was ‘ moderate,’ 
when the Edinburgh lawyers played high jinks, and the little Scotch 
towns were full of the rude, hard-drinking, and utterly irreverent 
cleverness of men such as those who first brought Burns out of the 
less objectionable dissipations of -his peasant life. It is no credit to 
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Scotland that she should have been full of the rude free-thinking of 
the French Revolution period, or perhaps even that her clergy should 
have contributed so largely to the popular répertoire of fun and 
humour. Butall this exuberant store of national character and life, so 
easily attainable by anybody who will study it, so entirely known to 
all who are acquainted with the country, makes the fancy-picture of 
Mr. Buckle too ludicrous even for serious discussion. It is, we sup- 
pose, an example of what strange inventions the philosophical histo- 
rian is capable who forms his idea of an existing race according to 
what he considers the natural sequence and regularity of those laws 
which determine history, without taking the trouble either to examine 
it personally or cast a single glance upon the real records of its life. 

When we leave this world of philosophisings and those curious 
galvanic inventions of theory which are so different from the 
inventions of the imagination, and return to the real man—so 
much as there was of him—we find that the melancholy climax of 
poor Buckle’s life had happened between these two volumes of his 
history. He had by this time attained his thirty-sixth year, that 
time of complete maturity for which Dante has furnished everybody 
with so ready a description. In the midst of the journey of his life 
he too had to enter into a passage which was dark and bitter. He 
lost his mother, love for whom formed almost the sole ideal of his life. 
And his sorrow came just as the power he had so longed for was 
attained, and spoilt it for him, and turned his triumph into mourning. 
How strange a twilight life must that have been which owed its: 
sole point of light to this natural loss, and knew no brightness save 
in the fading smile of the mother! The helplessness of the child, 
and its dismayed contemplation of the lonely world around it (in 
which, however, it will find so many alleviations), have a singular 
effect upon us when we meet its helpless gaze in the eyes of a 
matured and full-grown man. But, such as it is, this is the philoso- 
pher’s sole story of the affections. Mrs. Buckle lived to see his first 
volume published, and all the fame it brought ; but the introduction 
of her fading figure, sick and worn out, yet holding on to life till she 
should see the result of her son’s labours, is by far the most striking por- 
tion of Buckle’s biography. ‘ Surely God will let me live to see Henry’s 
book,’ she said. She had taken the responsibility upon herself of the 
strange training which, according to all that we are told, saved his 
life as a child, and which it must have been doubly important to 
her to see justified by success; at last the prayer was heard, and she 
lived to see the work, which she had followed through step by step of 
its progress as if it had been her son’s child, fairly launched upon the 
world with a tender dedication to herself, which half killed her with 
the tender sweetness of it when it was put into her hands—the only 
words, Miss Shirreff tells us, for which she was unprepared. We may 
add that this affecting picture is entirely the contribution of Miss 
Shirreff, and is quoted in Mr. Huth’s large book from the brief 
BB2 
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memoir prefixed by Miss Helen Taylor to her collection of Buckle’s 
miscellaneous works, and published in 1872.! 

Next to Miss Shirreff’s sketch, which is very short, the most 
human portion of the narrative is in the chapter by Mrs. Huth, 
where we have really a lively and lifelike picture of the prim philo- 
sopher. Perhaps because of his devotion to his mother, perhaps 
because of his partly feminine nature, he would seem always to have 
been most at home and understood by women. And there isa gentle 
laugh suppressed in this lady’s story which gives us a very good idea 
of the aspect of the great man, half pope, half pedagogue, never weary 
of teaching nor unprovided with an explanation, who felt it only 
natural that he should be referred to for information on all subjects, 
and was bon prince, fully recognising that it was his mission to 
furnish knowledge to all that asked. Mrs. Huth describes their early 
intercourse as follows :— 


I kept a notebook, from which I was prepared categorically to question 
him whenever I knew he was coming; and the kindness, patience, care, 
and sympathy with which he answered greatly astonished me. It was a 
rule with him never to pay more than one visit a day among his friends— 
on acquaintances he only left cards—and his visits, when they happened to 
be to me, generally lasted about twenty minutes. 

But if on any subject on which we happened to be talking I was not yet 
quite clear, he went on combating my arguments point by point, and never 
moved from his chair until he had made it perfectly plain to me. But no 
sooner had I grasped it than he took up his hat, said goodbye, and hurriedly 
left. 


This sketch of the universal instructor, prepared at a moment’s 
notice to expound any subject at any time, not only laying down 
the law but condescending to make everything plain to the gracious 
disciple whose interest was as much about himself as the subject 
he talked of, and who made her own little curious half-amused 
obervations while she allowed herself to be convinced, is very enter- 
taining. The absolute gravity of the teacher, who only wanted 
that turn of the handle conveyed in the asking of a question to flow 
forth in mild round strains of knowledge, irrigating every corner of 
the domain before him ; and the attentive pupil, somewhat maliciosa, 
not so reverential but that she could make little private notes of his 
expectant entrance, his measured visit, and hurried departure when his 
object had been fulfilled, and as much instruction conveyed as was 
desirable for the moment, appear before us like a picture. We may 
be sure that he had not a notion of that lurking laughter in the 
lady’s eyes, and indeed it is quite probable that in the affecting 
circumstances of their later connection and her grateful enthusiasm 
for his kindness to her sons she may have ceased to remember any 
of the lighter phases of observation which enlivened the beginning of 


1 Buckle’s Miscellaneous and Posthwmous Works. Longmans & Co. 
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their friendship. All the witnesses agree that Buckle was brilliant in 
conversation, and there is no gift which so entirely charms society. 
He was thought to be ‘terribly conceited’ by people who met him for 
the first time, and his confidence in himself never seems to have been 
subject to the heats and chills which beset more sensitive imagina- 
tions. But it was a fact that he had a great deal to say, and that 
what he said was worth listening to; and he was aware that it cost 
him a great deal, and that day by day for the previous fifteen or 
twenty years he had been pouring so much into himself that reason 
itself vouched for the certainty that there must be a great deal to 
come out. His confidence in his own wisdom and accuracy was never 
interrupted. ‘ Once for all,’ he asserts, ‘ I may say that I have made no 
assertion for the truth of which I do not possess ample and irrefragable 
evidence.’ From his own point of view no doubt he was right, his 
error being that the evidence on which he founded was sometimes 
untrustworthy, and not corrected either by observation or by the 
larger action of a mind impartial. Everybody knows how unsatisfac- 
tory are the ‘ proofs quoted which can be got out of books, from Scripture 
downwards, of any given doctrines, how difficult it is not to strain here 
and there the meaning of a word, or to exaggerate the importance of 
an insignificant witness whose testimony is very pat, to the point. 
But, on the other hand, a man has naturally much more respect for 
the evidence which he has quarried out of the most unlikely quarters 
than he has for those sources of information which are open to 
everybody. And knowing, as he did, how hard he had worked for it, and 
from what distant and unthought-of corners he had brought his know- 
ledge, how can any mortal man, conscious of corresponding weakness, 
wonder at the philosopher’s strong sense of his own infallible convic- 
tions and well-informed views on every point? A man does not read 
three volumes a day with impunity, any more than he can commit 
other excesses. Where was the other man who could say as much, who 
had done so much to prove his theory or make his information com- 
plete? As for an anonymous creature in a review, who wrote for the 
necessities of the moment, perhaps for bread and butter, as wretched 
littérateurs so often have to do, Thomas Henry Buckle brushed him 
away as he would have done a fly. What was he in comparison with 
one who knew that he was right, and said so composedly? It was not 
a thing which admitted of a doubt; there was no peradventure in it. 
Pope Pius himself, his infallible contemporary, was in all likelihood, 
could we have learned his personal sentiments, not half so sure. 
Besides the two volumes of the history, only one or two small 
pieces of work came from his hands. He delivered a lecture on ‘ The 
Influence of Women on the Progress of Knowledge,’ in the Royal 
Institution, and as this was done in the very first flush of his popu- 
larity, that part of the fashionable world which concerns itself with 
literary lions crowded to hear him. Of this he tells his publisher a 
short time after that ‘I have received the most gratifying letters 
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from men of influence as to the effect produced by my lecture—all 
regarding it as an epoch.’ 

Another production was a tremendous philippic against the late Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, in respect to the case of a certain poor blasphemer to 
whom that judge had given an exceptionally severe sentence. Buckle 
seems to have been in the right in his objections; but we can 
scarcely help a faint suggestion that if Voltaire had not made him- 
self so famous in the Calas case, Buckle might have overlooked poor 
Perley. Perhaps this is unfair, but there is just a little whiff of 
plagiarism about the whole business. In one or two other respects we 
cannot help thinking Buckle kept half an eye upon Voltaire, and 
would have liked to be like him. 

When he had got to the end of the second volume his strength, both 
physical and moral, seems to have been entirely exhausted. He was 
obliged to give up his books, both reading and writing. ‘How can a 
man help being dull when he neither reads nor thinks?’ he asks in 
one of his letters. It was the complete prostration of this exhausted 
state which made him take up the idea of that journey to the East 
which was to be so fatal. Heseems to have resolved upon this more 
out of a languid sense that to do something was necessary than from 
any strong personal inclination. But it was made pleasant to him 
by the sudden fancy of taking with him two boys with whom he had 
made acquaintance at a school kept by one of his friends, the sons of 
Mr. Henry Huth, with whom and his accomplished wife (whose con- 
tribution to the biography we have just quoted) he had lately formed a 
warm friendship. The idea would seem to have been a sudden one, 
but Buckle appears always to have been delightful with children. 

He left England for Egypt in October 1861, and the expedition 
proved so successful and delightful that the party went on to Syria and 
the Holy Land. There things did not go so well; Buckle became 
ill, and was so much weakened that various people he met advised 
him to give up his further journey; but his heart was set on 
seeing Damascus, and he pushed on in spite of everything. The last 
part of the journey seems to have been gone through in that feverish 
confusion of increasing illness which resolves everything into a long 
and painful dream, penetrated here and there by the glory of a 
landscape, a sudden gleam of beauty and splendour penetrating the 
rising mists. One or two such broke the attention of those feverish 
days of half-stupefied progress and unrefreshing rest. When he came 
in sight of Damascus he was sufficiently roused to exclaim, * This is 
worth all it has cost me.’ He kept up with a wonderful tenacity, 
riding and walking, with broken bits of repose where it was possible, 
until at last he reached that dream-city which he had longed to see 
all his life. He reached it only todie. Of course there is something 
said about wrong treatment and incompetent doctors, as was inevitable 
in the circumstances; but he would seem to have been involved in 
the fatal mesh of typhoid fever, with all the delusive changes of its 
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earliest stage, from the time he left Jerusalem. The day after he 
arrived at Damascus he had an attack of partial delirium, which he 
attributed to the laudanum which had been given to him under the 
supposition that his attack was chiefly choleraic. In this Mr. Glennie 
reports that he cried out, ‘My book! my book! I shall never 
finish my book,’ as if for the first time the idea had invaded his 
heretofore composed and confident mind that his journey and his 
labours might be interrupted. In ten or twelve days after he was 
dead, the interval being full of fever and delirium, with now and then 
intervals of intelligence and calm. Mr. Huth records no allusion to 
the book; but just before his death he asked for the poor children 
who were thus about to be left in unimaginable desolation. ‘ Poor 
little boys!’ he said, as he kissed his helpless fellow-travellers. These 
tender words are the last recorded of him before he disappeared into 
that awful gloom where we know no longer what is done or felt 
or said. Though he was not a Christian, he had always believed 
devoutly that he should find there what he had lost. 

Throughout all Buckle’s intellectual career his power of ignor- 
ing or not seeing what does not agree with the immediate strain 
of his thoughts is very evident. Nobody could be more sure of 
such facts as struck him than he was. He says I know, at all 
times, in the largest capitals; asserting his certainty in some cases, 
and those exactly the cases in which he had no personal know- 
ledge, with something like passion. It is the claim of the pre- 
sent school of Freethinkers—we take the epithet as that of their 
own choice, and as the easiest, not as granting their pretension 
that they alone have full freedom of thought—that they assume 
nothing they have not proved, and that they are entirely and nobly 
superior to the intolerance which is natural to every class of religion- 
ists. Buckle did not, like Professor Clifford, proclaim his belief that 
murder was an incident of ordinary occurrence, and to be expected in 
Catholic countries like Spain; but with much more serious certainty 
he announced the logical sequences of events in that country, and in 
the kindred realm of Italy, to be, firstly, an awful and imposing 
aspect of nature, accompanied by earthquakes and volcanic disturb- 
ances; secondly, a gloomy reign of superstition; thirdly, art. Now 
the most of us know something about Italy, at least, and some of us 
know something about art. There are two great volcanoes in Italy, 
but neither Naples nor Sicily has produced either painter or poet 
fit to take his place among the highest. On the other hand, the 
greatest of Italian artists was bred among the soft Tuscan hills, 
those gentle elevations that figure in so many pictures, and make 
us understand the tender Hebrew image of ‘the little hills like 
lambs.’ Not all the ranges of the Apennines held such a volcano as 
was that Florentine. As Dante is of all Italians, so Buonarotti is of 
all Italian painters, the son of mystery, the type of an imagination 
to which we could well attribute a volcanic parentage. Had the 
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one come from the slopes of Vesuvius, and the other from under 
the sovereignty of Etna, we agree that there would have been a great 
poetical appropriateness in it; but they were Florentines, from a 
land flowing with milk and honey, with oil and wine. Buckle, 
however, did not think it necessary to note anything of all this. 
Nor did it occur to him that Switzerland, where nature is far more 
grandiose, imposing, and terrible than in any part of Italy, where 
accidents of the most sudden and appalling kind are common, and 
half the year is often passed in forced abstinence from outdoor 
labour (which, he tells us in another place, always produces fickle- 
ness of character), is neither superstitious nor imaginative nor fickle, 
nor anything but the most stolid, sordid, tenacious, and common- 
place country on the face of the earth, What kind of wisdom 
is there in the argument which throws terror and tempest upon the soft 
heights where Fiesola looks down upon Florence, or makes the 
wooded hills of Umbria overcome the human soul which keeps its 
stolid steadiness under the shadow of Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc? 
We are fain to allow that the philosopher never professed to know 
anything about art, though he has not stinted to lay down the law 
upon the subject of its origin; but, with all these facts left out in 
his summary verdict, we cannot but ask what right any man had on 
this point to say I Know. 

Buckle in fine understood books, and believed them to afford all 
that was necessary for the just calculation of human affairs, as the 
books in a counting-house are the only rule for the affairs of a mercantile 
firm ; but he did not apprehend the difference between the concerns of 
that firm and those of the race, and would never agree that individual 
minds were of a different order and more difficult to deal with than the 
choses of an inventory at law. To see this slim and feeble figure erect- 
ing itself against the dull walls of his library, with only one opening to 
the daylight world, and making its boast of irrefragable evidence and 
absolute knowledge, is a strange spectacle ; but it is pathetic to watch 
the forlorn struggle of the lonely man toiling across those blazing 
Eastern ways, going blind with fever into the old splendour of the 
great Arabian city which he had so longed to see, dying with a gasp 
of surprise that such an unthought-of thing as death should have 
stopped him and his book and his mentorship, which was so confident 
yet so kind. In all his narrow harshness of theory and rigid Puritanical 
incapacity to understand any fashion of being different from his own, 
it is with a sigh at least, if not a tear, that we see him laid away, all 
his knowledge lost for this world, under the monstrous mass of stone 
which his friends, after a long interval of indifference, put on his 
resting-place. He should have been a good man of business, exact- 
ing punctual work but giving liberal pay, going to church twice 
every Sunday, cultivating all the middle-class punctilios of life, and 
appeuring at his office at the same hour every morning for sixty or 
seventy years. The influence, whatsoever it was, that crossed this 
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narrow, respectable, commercial strain with the alien current of 
philosophy and speculation, putting a kind of eloquence into the thin 
utterance, and a kind of inspiration into the orderly and rigid soul, must 
answer for the result. Buckle was not the ideal philosopher, much 
less the guide and instructor of mankind; but in his suppressed and 
parsimonious way, with no life to speak of, he was neither an ignoble 
nor an unlovable man. 





Tkish Lanp Rerorm. 


From aN Intsae Pornr or View. 


{This paper speaks for itself. An Irish writer of knowledge and ability has been 
allowed to discuss from his own point of view a subject which must be largely 
and from many sides discussed before it can be settled. But Fraser's Magazine 
is not committed to the special views or arguments of the writer.—ED. ] 


ete. ER may be thought of the anti-rent agitation in Ireland, 

it has at least had the merit of again forcing into prominence 
the abuses of the Irish land system, and of ensuring for them a mea- 
sure of public and, it may safely be predicted, of further parlia- 
mentary attention which few anticipated at the close of last Session. 
Nearly all the Liberal leaders have since then recognised the 
expediency and justice of further large concessions to the Irish 
tenant, and Mr. Bright in his great Birmingham speech committed 
himself to a policy which many would call as ‘ revolutionary’ as that 
of Mr. Parnell himself—involving nothing less than the expropriation 
of the landlords by the State, and the resale of their estates to a 
peasant proprietary. At the same time, Mr. Shaw and the more 
moderate Home Rulers have also perforce adopted all but the ex- 
tremest lines of their Obstructionist colleague, and so virtually pledged 
their whole party—which may be safely reckoned at a hundred votes 
after the coming general election—to the compact support of his 
land programme in the next Parliament. Clearly, therefore, Irish 
agrarian reform promises to be a burning question in the early future 
of our domestic politics. As yet, however, with a few exceptions, the 
subject has been discussed in the English press mainly from the 
landlords’ point of view, with the result of little or nothing being said 
either of the foundation on which the present system rests or of the 
gross inequity it works to the vast majority of the tenants, notwith- 
standing the partial relief afforded by the Act of 1870. As a con- 
tribution towards balancing the controversy, it may therefore be 
useful to state some facts and aspects of the question which have thus 
far been imperfectly considered, but the recognition of which is essen- 
tial to any just public judgment upon it. 

One of the most important, and yet hitherto most overlooked, of 
these is the historical difference between the land systems of Ireland 
and England—a fact that goes far to explain the widely different con- 
dition of the smaller island, on which so many fallacious arguments 
against special reform for it are based. Although the titles to not a 
few of the great estates on this side of the Channel had their origin 
in such Court favour of the last two or three centuries as their present 
owners would not care to boast of, those of, perhaps, the majority 
date back to the Conquest, and the historic dignity of these has so 
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extended itself to the whole that especial and extravagant respect 
for landed above every other class of property has grown into one of 
the most deeply rooted of our English social superstitions. This, of 
course, largely springs from the popular fallacy that there is an abso- 
luteness in such ownership which attaches to no other kind of property. 
But in no single case can existing Irish titles claim either the pre- 
scription or the popular recognition of their ‘ sacredness ’ that hedges 
round the institution here in England. Almost every acre of land 
between Bantry Bay and Fairhead has been confiscated three times at 
least. From the time that Henry II. and his barons secured their 
first foothold in the small part of Leinster called the Pale to the 
present, confiscation has been the origin and basis of land tenure 
all over the island. True it is that although the English King then 
apportioned the whole country on paper among half a score of his 
followers, neither they nor their successors for centuries after so 
much as laid eye on one twentieth part of the domain thus disposed 
of by letters patent. But the island was none the less declared 
to be ‘conquered, and the myth has long since crystallised into 
accepted fact in popular English history. It was not, however, 
till four hundred years later, under Mary, that the narrow limits of 
the Pale were extended by the seizure of the large tract named the 
King and Queen’s Counties, which was allotted wholly without 
reference to Henry’s charters. The process was continued, chiefly 
in Ulster,' by Elizabeth and the Stuarts, and culminated under 
Cromwell, whose ruthless victories were consummated by the con- 
fiscation of more than 5,000,000 acres in three provinces, divided 
under military warrant amongst his Gospellers, with equal disregard 
of all previous grants. Thousands of the native owners and tenants 
were then transported to the malarial plantations of the West 
Indies, while to the rest was given the memorable alternative of 
‘Go to Hell or Connaught ’—the barren moorlands beyond the 
Shannon being deemed so unfit for human habitation that the 
fugitives were expected to starve there. Confiscation still followed 
under Charles II., who allotted the western province among bis 
English favourites, without reference to what may be called the 
penal settlement of Cromwell. This century of war, bloodshed, and 
spoliation was fitly closed by William III., who again, despite the 
guarantees of the Treaty of Limerick, seized and distributed 2,000,000 
acres more after the old fashion. So far, therefore, as legal title in 
Ireland is concerned, the latest prescription is little more than two 
hundred years old, and its moral value is greatly affected by the 
violent manner in which it was originally acquired. ‘ Probably no 
man at the Irish bar’ (say Mr. Butt) ‘ever saw a devolution of 
title that did not commence with a patent granting a forfeited 
estate.’ Up to the passing of the Encumbered Estates Court Act it 


' The great estates ‘now held in this province by the London Companies were 
thus the gift of James I., in return for advances made by the Guilds. 
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might indeed have been said that no acre of Irish soil was held under 
any better title than the last of these several confiscations—huge 
acts of pillage which no mere lapse of time could altogether purge of 
their original wrong. The estates since purchased under that Act 
of course stand on a different footing, but it is hardly to be 
wondered at if in the popular imagination even their original inequities 
cling to them still, especially as some of the worst landlords known to 
Irish experience belong to the speculative class thus created. That 
a system of tenure thus founded and so opposed to the old tribal 
notions ? of property in land has never been heartily accepted by the 
native Irish part of the population, nor even by the Scottish and 
English settlers on the confiscated estates, can surprise no one who 
bears these historical incidents in mind. In Ulster the strangers— 
not to say foreigners—became gradually permeated by the native 
sentiment, and hence the origin of the special tenant right peculiar 
to that province, which has been wrung by their tenacity from the 
landlords, and become legally recognised for more than a century 
and a half. But it is more especially in the other three provinces, to 
which this privilege does not extend, that the new system, whether 
under the original grantees or their modern successors, has never 
ceased to provoke protest in one form or other—more frequently 
by outrage or murder than any other. 

Landlordism in England, it need hardly be said, has had a very 
different history from this. Actual conquest gave William and his 
barons the best of all titles, and such confiscations as subsequently 
took place were forfeitures under some form of law, rather than, as 
in Ireland, spoliations for which not even the excuse of prerogative 
could be pleaded. Hence the popular recognition of the titles thus 
acquired, and the growth of that exaggerated respect for the owner- 
ship of land which distinguishes English society above every other 
in Europe. 

But this difference between the origin and development of the 
two systems is even less than that between their respective results. 
Although new economic forces now threaten to compel very radical 
reform of even the English system, it must be acknowledged that on 
the whole it has hitherto worked weil. On this side the Channel 
the relation between landowner and farmer has not been embittered 


2 «In Pagan Ireland, under the Brehon laws, and afterwards down to the date of 
its complete subjugation, land was owned in common by each clan or sept of the 
same name, and an officer (the Toparch) was elected who allotted it among the 
separate families, according to the number of children they possessed. It was held 
to be the food-stock of the people, a common heritage in which every household had 
the right of use in proportion to the number of its inmates. No man could own the 
land, save the man who cultivated it, and he only so much as his domestic responsi- 
bility entitled him to. A portion of the tribe-land was marked off as commonage for 
grazing, and another portion (with a commodious house attached) was set apart for 
the purposes of public hospitality, so that every traveller should be assured of food 
and shelter. The occupiers of farms paid a fixed tax or tribute, apart from service- 
duty, and a share of the farm might be sublet; hence rents were not altogether 
unknown. But the system had in it no element of feudal oppression.’—-CLANCY. 
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by the variance of race and religion which in Ireland has told so 
cruelly against the tenant population. Rents have generally been in 
equitable accord with the market value of produce; they have, 
too, for the most part, been spent in the country, and while 
landlords as a rule have borne the cost of improvements, evictions 
in the Irish sense have been absolutely unknown. In Ireland, 
on the other hand, even before the Union, such relief as the 
Dublin parliament of Protestants would have given was vetoed 
in London; and from Cromwell’s time to our own the Irish 
tenant has been helplessly at the mercy of the avarice or caprice 
of his landlord. How untender this has often been might be 
proved by a long cloud of witnesses, from Spenser’s ‘ Ireland’ 
to last year’s newspaper’ reports; but it will suffice to cite a few, 
and select these from whatever period of the system’s history we 
may, their evidence is the same. 

To go back little more than a century and a half ago, Swift then 
testified as to the state of things in his day: ‘ Another cause of this 
{Irish] nation’s misery is that Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppressive, 
covetous landlords, expecting all who live under them should make 
bricks without straw, who grieve and envy when they see a tenant of 
their own in a whole coat, or able to afford one comfortable meal in a 
month, by which the spirits of the people are broken and made fit for 
slavery—the farmers and cottagers being almost through the whole 
kingdom, to all intents and purposes, as real beggars as any of those to 
whom we give our charity in the streets.’"* How little change a hundred 
and twenty years had worked in this state of things was avouched by the 
‘Times’ in one of its many scathing comments on the causes which led 
to the famine of 1847: ‘ Property in Ireland (wrote the leading journal 
in that year) is ruled with most savage and tyrannical sway. The 
landlords there exercise their rights with a rod of iron,-and neglect 
their duties with a face of brass.’ And again, eleven years later, 
when publishing the remarkable exposures of abuse made by its 
special commissioner in 1858: ‘For generations the proprietors of 
the land in Ireland have been Spartans among a helot peasantry, 
almost planters among negro slaves.’ In 1868 Mr. Butt bore 
witness : * Nearly the whole peasant population of Ireland hold their 
farms as tenants at will. Never in the worst days of the penal laws 
were the occupiers so much at the mercy of the proprietors. Im- 
perfect as the protection was which he formerly received, even that 
little is now gone. . . . And this power is now wielded mercilessly 
by the majority of Irish landlords. On some of the estates tenants 
dare not harbour in their houses a stranger, a poor person, or even a 
poor relative not immediately belonging to the family. Nor can 


* It was from witnessing this state of things (deseribed as above in his Short View 
to Ireland) that the Dean was prompted to write his cutting satire the Mair Proposal, 
in which he suggested that Irish babies should be fattened and slaughtered for 
landlord food. ‘As they have already devoured most of the parents,’ he writes, 
‘they have the best title to the children.’ 
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marriages be contracted without the sanction of the landlord 
or his agent. Many of the landlords serve notices to quit 
regularly every gale day after they have received their rents, in 
order to keep eternally in their hands the power of immediate 
eviction. Can slavery be more completely established than this? 
Can industry make its way under such circumstances? Can enter- 
prise do aught to lift these poor serfs ? Can capital venture out in a 
community so unsettled, so oppressed, so unsafe? Landed property 
in Ireland can show us no title which requires us to tolerate such a 
terrible condition of society.’4 Even Mr. Froude is compelled to 
admit that ‘The landlords of Ireland represent conquest and confisca- 
tion, and they have gone on with an indifference to the welfare of 
the people that would never have been tolerated in England or 
Scotland.’ But more valuable than anything that precedes is the 
testimony of Lord Dufferin—himself one of the best of Irish land- 
lords—in his speech last year in the House of Lords: ‘ What,’ he 
said, ‘is the spectacle presented to us by Ireland? It is that 
of millions of persons, whose only dependence and whose chief 
occupation is agriculture, for the most part cultivating their lands, 
that is, sinking their past, their present, and their future upon 
yearly tenancies. But what is a yearly tenancy? Why, it is an 
impossible tenure—a tenure which, if its terms were to be literally 
interpreted, no Christian man would offer and none but a mad- 
man would accept. Yet such is the tenure under which more 
than 75 per cent. of the 600,000 tenant farmers of Ireland—who 
with their families number one third of the whole population—now 
occupy their holdings. Under it the landlords, armed with the ter- 
rible power of eviction, have the legal right to turn more than half 
the island into a desert; and in the south and west not a few of them 
exercise it by charging what rents they like, by evicting when they 
like, and by dealing with the land generally as if it was made for 
them alone. 

It is idle to say that the Irish tenant is as free as his English 
or Scotch fellow to decline submitting to a rack-rent. The two 
latter have capital, and, if refused farms at a fair rent, can make 
a livelihood by employing it otherwise and elsewhere. But as a rule 
the Irish cultivator has no capital but his industry, and the very life 
of himself and his family depends on the plot of land he holds. Be 
the exorbitance of the rent foreed on him what it may, he has no 
choice -but to pay it, for the landlord has at command an armed force 
to silence every demand. for justice and, if need be, to drive him at 
the bayonet’s point from his home, a starveling and a beggar. Well 
might. Lord Clarendon call the exercise of such power ‘a felonious 
act,’ yet it is a felony perpetrated every week of the year in Leinster, 
Munster, and.Connaught. Nor does its operation affect merely the 
tenant’ farmers; through them it acts almost as ruinously on the 
great elass of agricultural: labourers—who form another third of the 


* A Plea for the Celtic Race. 
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whole population—and through both it injures the mechanic, the 
retail dealer, and the wholesale merchant, crushing industry, and 
emasculating enterprise amongst the whole. I do not for a moment 
suggest that all Irish landlords are the ‘ Spartans among helots’ they 
might be under the existing law, for of the 10,000° odd who own 
nearly the entire soil of the island many are probably as good 
as the average of the 5,000 landlords in England and Wales, 
or the forty-one who are said to own all Scotland. But in the 
southern provinces, the majority—especially of the smaller pro- 
prietors—are little better than ‘ planters among slaves,’ and the whole 
may be so if they will. It would be easy to substantiate this aver- 
ment, not merely by reference en bloc to the 250,000 evictions— 
representing above 1,500,000 individuals—which have been registered 
during the past thirty years, but scores of harrowing individual cases like 
those of the Galtee tenants five years ago, or that of the famine-stricken 
family flung pitilessly out on the roadside at Balla the other day. 
Nor, cruel as are their immediate effects, are evictions the worst out- 
come of the system. Their victims form only a small percentage of 
those who remain behind subjected to the grinding impoverishment of 
rack-renting and all the other oppressions which are not only legally 
possible, but practised, on very many of the estates. The general 
effect of the system cannot well be more tersely described than in the 
words of another article of the ‘Times,’ written, it need hardly be 
said, some years ago, but as true now as it was at the time: ‘ To 
this pass are things come: in order to benefit a small knot of haughty, 
unfeeling, rapacious landlords, the wellbeing of millions is disre- 
garded; famine and misery stalk through the land, and all good 
government in Ireland is rendered impossible, and. government of 
any kind impracticable, except through the medium of a military 
force.’ In fact, Irish landlordism in the main stands condemned by 
the experience of three hundred years, and whatever improvement has 
taken place in the general condition of the country within the pre- 
sent generation has been in spite of the existing system, and from 
causes which, but for it, would have produced vastly more. beneficial 
results. 

What has Imperial legislation done since the Union to mitigate 
the evils of such a system? While penal laws and coercion 
bills may be reckoned by the dozen, the statute-book contains 
only one solitary measure—the Land Act of 1870--that directly 
aims at affording even partial relief and protection to the Irish 
tenant farmer. The Encumbered Estates Court Act, passed in 
1849 in the interest of insolvent landlords and_ their creditors, 
has, so far as the tenants are concerned, :-worked more evil 








5 Of the whole 20,327,764 acres which form the area‘of the island nearly one half 
is owned by 740 persons, apportioned thus: 4,152,142. by 110. persons, 2,607,719 by 
193, and 3,071,471 by 440 others. Against this the last census shows that 5,250,000 
persons own not a rood, arid that 94,000 families (averaging from six to seven each, 
or, in-dll;: nearly one tenth of. the whole population) :inhabit ‘one-roomed “huts of 
about twelve feet square, while the absentee rents drawn from the country, fand 
chiefly spent abroad, amount to nearly £9,000,000 a year. P 
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than good. About one fourth of the whole area of the island 
has changed owners under it, passing into the hands of proprietors 
three times more numerous, and far more oppressive, than those 
whom they displaced. Similarly the primary object of the Church 
Act of 1869 was not to benefit the holders of Church lands, but 
to conciliate the Catholics by disestablishing the Irish Church. 
As in any sense a land reform, its beneficial effect was limited 
to 10,563 holdings, representing a rental of 225,622/., or less 
than 2 per cent. of the whole landlord revenue of the island. 
But its operation to even this fractional extent has been of real 
value in supplying at once an irrefragable argument and a pre- 
cedent for much more sweeping reforms. One of the tritest com- 
monplaces against the great reform of a peasant proprietary is, that 
the tenant purchasers would not pay up their instalments, and 
that even if they did, their unthrift and the inevitable subdivisions 
of their farms would certainly generate a mere ‘ warren of paupers.’ 
The experience of the Church Temporalities Commissioners has 
been that more than 6,000 occupants of the Church lands have 
bought the fee of their holdings, and that although some applications 
have from time to time been made for postponements of payments, 
no greater difficulty has been met with from the small purchasers of 
farms than from the landowners who have bought the tithe rent- 
charge, and who have been dealt with on much more favourable 
terms.’ It has also been found that in nearly. every case the farms 
so bought have been immensely improved by fencing, draining, re- 
clamation of bog, and other industrial results, and, generally, that 
the new proprietors are better-to-do than they ever were before. 
But, as I have remarked, the agrarian effect of this Act was a sub- 
ordinate incident of its operation, and touched merely the skirt of 
the gigantic wrong involved in the Irish land system. Under it 
some 6,000 odd tenants escaped from the helotry that still weighs 
on nearly 600,000 more, and to afford these latter relief was the 
object of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of the following year. Generous, 
however, as was the original intention of that measure, it was only 
forced through a hostile Parliament with limitations that went far 
to deprive it of all real value. It proposed, in effect, to extend the 
Ulster tenant right to the other three provinces, and to create for 
the whole of the island facilities for fee purchases by occupying 
tenants somewhat similar to those provided on a smaller scale by 


® Speaking before Mr. Lefevre’s Committee, as to the effects of this Act, Judge 
Flanagan, of the Landed Estates Court, said of the new class of proprietors created 
under it: ‘I think the small landlords are, as a rule, the most tyrannical: I hardly 
know what terms to use: they look upon it purely as a mercantile transaction in the 
extreme sense of the term, their sole object being to extract from the unfortunate 
small tenants, who have lost the protection of their former landlords, the very 
highest penny which by possibility they can extract from these tenants.’ Sir W. 
Gregory gave still more emphatic testimony in the same sense. 

* Much of the money so invested by tenants in the south was borrowed from the 
Munster Bank, and I have authority for saying that in no single case has default 
been made in its repayment. 
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the Church Act of 1869. But in its passage through Parliament 
both these liberal aims of its author were substantially defeated. 
The extension of the Ulster custom was pruned down to the grant 
of a sliding-scale compensation for improvements made by the tenant 
in the event of his eviction for any other reason than non-payment 
of rent. The practical value of even this was further reduced by 
the action of the landlords in promptly weeding out their smaller 
tenants before the law came into force, and by a provision of the Act 
itself which enables owners and tenants to contract themselves out of 
its operation. To, in effect, compel this, very general notice of an 
increase of rent was given throughout Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught, and under pressure of this a large number of tenants sub- 
mitted to the alternative of so bargaining themselves out of the Act, 
while those who refused to do so and have since made default with 
the increased rack-rent have, on eviction, equally forfeited their right 
to compensation under it. 

So, too, as regards the ‘Bright’ clauses intended to facilitate 
the purchase of farms in the Encumbered Estates Court. The 
expectations on which these were founded—that the estates brought 
into the Court would be sold in small lots to suit peasant pur- 
chasers, and that sales direct from landlord to tenant would be 
found practicable—have been completely disappointed; while the 
operation of this part of the Act has been still further defeated by 
the inadequacy of the advance made to intending buyers by the 
Board of Works—only two thirds as against three fourths given by the 
Church Commissioners—and by the inconvenient method under which 
purchases are conducted. From these various causes the measure has so 
signally failed that out of a total of some 600,000 yearly tenants only 900 
odd had, up to last year, purchased their holdings under its provisions. 

The fact of its failure was already clear in 1874, and in that 
year a Select Committee, moved for by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, began 
an inquiry, which lasted over two Sessions, into the whole question 
of Irish land tenure. The result appeared in a voluminous Blue- 
book in 1876, embodying the evidence of a whole host of witnesses— 
landlords, agents, lawyers, and tenant farmers—representing every 
interest concerned. A large majority of the Committee reported in 
favour of further liberal concessions to the tenant class, and espe- 
cially recommended increased facilities for the creation of a large 
peasant proprietary. The monstrous inequities of the present re- 
lation between landlord and tenant in Ireland are frankly recognised, 
and the policy as well as justice of further legislation to bring 
the two interests into better agreement is urged with an emphasis 
rare in Blue-book literature. Still, in spite of this body of autho- 
ritative proof that both justice and policy demand large reforms, and 
of the rich suggestions of the report as to what these should be and 
how they should be carried out, the Government flatly refused even 
to promise any reform at all. In the same year, therefore, Mr. Butt 
introduced his Irish Land Tenure Bill, mainly framed on the lines of 
No, 603 (xo. cxxm. N. 8.) cc 
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the programme of the Dublin Tenant League of 1850, providing for 
the extension of the Ulster custom to the other provinces, and for 
the fixing of fair rents on the basis of a revaluation revisable every 
twenty-one years. But moderate as were these concessions, the Bill 
was denounced in the House of Commons by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, then Secretary for Ireland, as ‘ ignoring the principles of right 
and justice, by Mr. Plunkett as ‘a bill to rob the landlord of his 
property,’ by Mr. Gibson, the Irish Attorney-General, as ‘ monstrous,’ 
and by Mr. Kavanagh as ‘a programme of spoliation.’ In short, the 
Government and their supporters declared ‘ tenant right to be land- 
lord wrong,’ and this attempt to grant some real protection to the 
Irish tenant was defeated by a vote of 290 against 56. Again, 
last year, Mr. Shaw renewed ‘the effort, but with no better success; 
Mr. Lowther, the Irish Secretary, opposing the reintroduced Bill as 
‘ pure, undiluted, unmitigated communism,’ and of course negativing 
it with an official and landlord backing of 263 against 91. In the 
same month (May) Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, perceiving the hopelessness of 
any initiative on the part of the Government, moved the following 
resolution: ‘That in view of the importance of any considerable 
addition to the owners of land in Ireland among the class of per- 
sons cultivating the soil, it is expedient that legislation should be 
adopted without further delay for increasing the facilities proposed 
for this object by the Land Act of 1870, and for securing to the 
tenants of the land offered for sale opportunities for purchasing con- 
sistently with the interest of the owner thereof.’ At the request of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who assured the House that the 
matter was engaging the attention of the Government, the motion 
was withdrawn, but no further word was heard on the subject till the 
Session closed; and, barring the comparatively trifling changes made 
by the Act of 1870, the Irish land code remains as that less than half- 
measure found it. 

The agricultural depression on both sides of the Channel occurred 
opportunely for renewed agitation against this weightiest and least 
defensible of Irish grievances, and the Home Rule leaders have shown 
wisdom in concentrating their energies upon it. Most other ‘planks’ 
of their platform divide even Irish public opinion, and in England 
are resisted by both Whig and Tory with equally uncompromising 
opposition. But on this subject of the land laws there is in Ireland 
—outside the landlords, and not a few even of them admit the 
justice of the tenants’ cry for reform—a consensus of popular feel- 
ing as to the necessity for radical changes; while in England the 
great mass of Liberal opinion similarly recognises the policy and 
justice of further legislation in this direction. Nor is this all: a 
Committee of the House of Commons, after hearing exhaustive evi- 
dence pro and con, has, as I have said, condemned the existing 
system and pointed out the lines on which, with full fair play to all 
interests, it may be reconstructed. Seldom, in fact, has any party 
agitation combined so many advantages of time, circumstance, and 
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proved intrinsic merit in its subject. It would not be practicable, 
within the limits of the few pages available for the remainder of this 
paper, to state in detail all the varieties of reform which were 
suggested to the Committee, or have been independently urged by 
influential members of the Irish party, but they may be grouped 
with approximate completeness into four—fair rents, fixity of tenure, 
free sale (tenant right), and the creation of a tenant proprietary. 
The first three of these formed the programme of the Dublin Tenant 
League, on the lines of which, as has been said, Messrs. Butt’s and 
Shaw’s subsequent Bills were mainly framed, and for the whole, facts 
in superfluous abundance make out, in my judgment, an unanswerable 
case. 

As regards the first of these, it is notorious that nearly all the 
land purchased under the Encumbered Estates Act, and much also of 
that which has escaped the operation of that measure, is now rack- 
rented. Almost every change of ownership has been attended by a 
revaluation and increased rental of the estate, till over by far the 
greater part of the three southern provinces this has been carried to 
a point at which, in bad seasons like the present and the last three, 
either the cultivator must starve or the rent cannot be paid in full. 
Although no fewer than three systems of valuation * are in force for 
imperial and other local purposes, none of these is in any way 
binding as between landlord and tenant, and, as a rule, the former 
therefore exacts just as much rent as the latter sees even a possibility 
of paying. He has merely to serve notice of eviction, and the 
helpless occupier has no choice but to submit to any terms he may 
impose. It is plain, therefore, that any scheme of reform worth the 
name must include an equitable revaluation, and a resettlement of 
the present scale of rents in accordance with it. Mr. Butt’s Bill 
found a ready machinery for such a settlement in the existing county 
courts, with the aid of arbitrators, or a jury of tenant farmers. 

Fixity of tenure is an equally obvious condition of justice to the 
farmer. Without this he is still at the mercy of the landlord’s 
caprice, and has no motive for either industry or thrift beyond what 
may be absolutely necessary to enable him to pay rent and live. To 
improve his holding is to invite increased rent or eviction; and it is 
therefore in a sense his interest to keep it at the lowest point of 
productiveness compatible with these two conditions. Perpetuity 
leases on fines proportioned. to the rent—as was strongly advocated 


These are (1) the Townland Valuation, made in 1826, under 7 Geo IV. chap. 62, 
to provide for the more equal levying of the Grand Jury Cess and other county 
charges ; (2) the Poor Land Valuation, made under the Act of 1836 by Sir Richard 
Griffiths, on the principle of the observed letting, without attempting to guide value, 
and which is annually revised after its English model; and (3) that of 1852, accord- 
ing to which the value is fixed with reference to the average prices of certain 
articles set out in the Act, amongst which, however, potatoes, the chief crop of the 
country, do not figure, while wages, another principal element in the calculation, are 
also not considered. This last valuation, too, includes all farm buildings, and most 
of the tenant's improvements, so that the more capital in money or labour he 
expends on his holding the higher are the rates assessed on it under the Act. 
cc2 
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by Mr. O’Hagan, Q.C., and other witnesses before Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
Committee—or, at the option of the tenant, long-term leases without 
fine, would seem to be the fairest method of compromise on this 
point. Either class of lease would preserve the rent to the landlord, 
and give assurance to the tenant that he would reap the benefit of 
his own improvements, without fear of disturbance, except through 
his own default. The Scotch fewar already enjoys this protection, 
and there is no reason, in justice or policy, why the Irish tenant 
should not have it too. The evidence in favour of such perpetuity 
or fee-farm grants was so preponderant that the Committee agreed 
in recommending that in the case of sales in the Landed Estates 
Court the judges should have power to sanction such grants, and that 
for the purchase of the interest to be so acquired the Board of 
Works should make advances as under the ‘ Bright’ clauses of the 
Land Act. <A special advantage of these perpetuity grants would be 
—-that the rent payable under them might, by agreement, be con- 
verted into a terminal payment, and the tenant’s interest be thus 
turned into actual ownership in fee: in other words, they would 
form an easy half-way stage to peasant proprietorship, the only 
adequate solution of the Irish land problem. But short of these 
‘for ever’ leases, as they are commonly called in Ireland, grants 
without fine for, say, thirty-one years would do much to abate the 
grievances resulting from the present year-to-year system; and a 
large annual instalient of reform to this extent might at once be 
made by charging every sale of an estate with the condition that the 
purchaser take it subject to such leases at the existing rent. While 
this would gradually give the tenant a fair measure of protection 
pending more complete legislation, it would deprive the landlord of 
no single right he now possesses save that of eviction, which has 
been so long and so monstrously abused. But reform to this extent 
only would fall far short of the full wants of the situation; and 
accordingly we find the great weight of the non-landlord evidence 
given before the Committee recorded in favour of the higher tenure. 

The right of free sale completed the ‘three F’s’ advocated by 
‘the Dublin League. But although the aim of this body was warmly 
supported at the time by Mr. Bright, it was not till twenty years 
after that legislation followed—to the poor extent already stated. 
In the Act of 1870 Mr. Gladstone would have extended tenant right 
to the whole island, but the landlord opposition whittled down the 
concession to the illusory right to contingent compensation with 
which the measure finally passed, and practically, therefore, the right 
is still non-existent in the southern provinces. Indeed it may be 
said to be absolutely so, for the compensation there recoverable under 
the Land Act for eviction (except for non-payment of rent) has 
strict relation to unexhausted improvements made by the tenant, and 
in no way, as in Ulster, to any right of occupancy independently of 
these. The northern farmer, on the contrary, has a saleable posses- 
sory right in his land, even if it contains but a pig-sty and has 
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never had a day’s labour of drainage. Nor is this forfeited even by 
non-payment of rent ; for, although he may be evicted for such default, 
he has still the right of selling the succession to his farm—subject 
only to the landlord’s approval of the new tenant— and for this not 
seldom receives the full fee-simple value of the soil. So monstrous 
a difference between this and the absolute non-right of tenants in 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught to any interest at all in their 
holdings needs only statement to stand condemned, and yet nearly 
the whole landlord power of the House of Commons has been twice 
successfully exerted to maintain the anomaly; so that, while a 
defaulting tenant in Cavan may sell his right for perhaps hundreds 
of pounds, the neighbour who joins marches with him across the 
imaginary line that divides Cavan from Meath is in like case turned 
adrift without sixpence of compensation for even the improvements 
he may have made. The comparative fixity of tenure which this 
Ulster custom involves goes far, it need hardly be said, to explain 
the greater material prosperity of that province ; for only bigots in 
both politics and religion will now pretend that Protestantism or 
Catholicism has much, if anything, to do with the results. 

If the land monopolists had wisely conceded more or less of this 
triad of reforms, they might for another generation, perhaps, have 
escaped the larger sacrifice involved in the demand provoked by their 
refusal in favour of a tenant proprietary. The principle of this com- 
pletest remedy of all for the evils of the Irish land system has already 
been recognised in both the Church and Land Acts, and much may be 
said in favour of its wider application. The experience of nearly 
every country in Europe, of our own colonies, and of the United 
States, is conclusive as to its excellent social results, and the 
testimony of the best witnesses examined by Mr. Lefevre’s Com- 
mittee is equally concurrent as to its special adaptation to 
Ireland. In France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Prussia, Austria, and even Russia the replacement of the old bastard 
feudalism by a peasant proprietary has everywhere been attended by 
an immense increase in the national prosperity, and a corresponding 
improvement in the condition of the enfranchised population. In 
the United States, Canada, South Africa, and Australasia tenant 
ownership is, as we know, the rule—and with what economical results 
need not be told; ‘while close at home with us, in the Channel 
Islands, the advantages of the same system of tenure are, if possible, 
still more strikingly shown. In fact, wherever it has been worked 
out its effect has been to stimulate industry and encourage thrift— 
the two main conditions of all national strength.’ In Ireland itself, 
where the experiment has been tried on the smaller scale of the 
purchases made under the Acts of 1869 and 1870, the general result, 
as certified by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s report, has been strongly in 


® It may be urged that there are many special conditions which have helped the 
prosperous development of the system in the Channel Islands, but it is not the less 
the fact that the system has been eminently successful there. 
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favour of its extension. The.tenant-owned lands are almost every- 
where better tilled, and their proprietors more industrious and frugal, 
and consequently more prosperous, than the corresponding class who 
pay rents and hold by the landlords’ sufferance from year to year. 
Unable to dispute these facts, the apologists of the existing monopoly 
affirm the impracticability of further extending the reform on any 
large scale, and maintain that it could, at any rate, only be done by 
confiscating the rights of the present proprietors. But here, again, 
both experience and authority refute these objections. The agrarian 
revolution so peacefully and prosperously effected in Prussia by Stein 
and Hardenberg (whose names have been so often mentioned within 
recent months) supplies at once a precedent and a model for a 
similar reform in Ireland, where there is no reason of sound economy 
why the State should not there also do for cultivators what the 
State has done with splendid success for the same class in Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, Silesia, and along the Lower Rhine. In these and 
the other provinces of Prussia wholesale expropriation of the land- 
lords has been followed by the very best economical and social 
results, and—as the agricultural condition of Ireland now differs 
but little from that of Prussia at the beginning of the present 
century—it is absurd to deny that similar results might not be 
reasonably expected from a similar reform. But if such a measure 
as that of the Prussian statesmen be thought too drastic, or as casting 
too much responsibility on the State, the Commission proposed by 
Mr. Vernon, and recommended by Mr. Lefevre’s Committee, offers a 
less extreme alternative of nearly equal efficiency, with full assurance 
of justice to every interest concerned. Through the agency of this 
body—acting for the great mass of tenant farmers as the Tempo- 
ralities Commissioners have done for the holders of the Church lands 
—the problem of combining ownership with occupancy might be 
gradually solved, by the operation of increased facilities to tenant 
purchasers and with the fairest recognition of existing landlord 
rights. 

No argument need be wasted to prove that reforms so demon- 
strably necessary to the prosperity of the country have the strongest 
claims on the attention of Parliament, and are as little *‘ commu- 
nistic’ and ‘ confiscatory ’ as any changes affecting property could be. 
It may indeed be affirmed that they would benefit landlords them- 
selves quite as much as tenants, for if the present conflict of interest 
continues, both the rental and market value of estates must further 
suffer. 

Besides these four essential reforms, there are two other only less 
necessary conditions of full justice to Irish agriculture, and a third 
which is needed to remedy a gross economical abuse—I mean the 
assimilation of the Poor Law to that of England, the reclamation of 
waste lands, and a tax upon absentees. As regards the first of these, 
it may be said that the Irish Poor Law offers a direct premium to 
wholesale clearances, and in times of distress like the present most 
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inadequately relieves the large class of agricultural labourers, on 
whom the effects of depression most immediately fall; the second 
involves the easy addition of 3,000,000 to the 20,000,000 odd acres 
which now form the cultivable area of the island; while the third 
would deal with a scandal legislatively recognised two centuries and 
a half ago, and as great now as it was then, when the roth of Charles I. 
—of course long since repealed—imposed a tax of 4s. in the pound 
on Irish landlords six months absent from their estates. But these 
are collateral incidents, rather than elements, of the main question, 
and in the space now available can only be mentioned. 


Such are the chief conditions of this Irish land problem. From 
even the rapid survey of them now given, it will be seen that the 
system they collectively constitute differs widely from that under 
which land is owned and cultivated in England. The two have, 
indeed, little in common, except the exaggerated prestige that 
attaches to ownership of land in both islands, and ministers to the 
superstition that property in acres has a sacredness all peculiar to 
itself. It is no argument, therefore, against the demand for these 
Irish reforms to say that they would be impracticable, or even unjust, 
as between the English landlord and tenant. With that the Irish 
reformer has nothing to do; enough if he make out a case for 
further legislation for his own constituents, without reference to what 
may be expedient in Lancashire or Kent. Imperfectly as the facts 
and considerations now submitted have been stated, I venture to 
believe that they go far to build up such a plea. They disclose, at 
any rate, a system so fruitful in grievous wrong to three fourths of 
the Irish people, and so repugnant to natural justice, that even a 
partial exposure of them cannot be made altogether in vain to the 
enlightened conscience of English readers. 

J.C. McCoan. 
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TOTHING is more astonishing to those who know France well 
than the hasty scamper of English tourists through the heart 
of regions so highly interesting from all points of view—social, pic- 
turesque, artistic. Out of the thousands of thousands of travellers, 
for instance, who pass through Dijon from the beginning of June till 
the close of October, how infinitesimal is the proportion of those who 
diverge from the Swiss line, or even make a pause onthe way! Alike, 
savant and simple, learned and uninstructed, are without eyes to see 
and ears to hear, as long as they remain on French soil. They eat 
their dinner at the deservedly favourite Hotel du Jura, sleep the sleep 
of the self-satisfied, pay their bill, and depart ! 

France, indeed, to the great travelling population of England 
and America is regarded as merely a district to be passed through, 
the quicker the better, in fact, in the words of an American table 
Uhéte neighbour of mine, ‘a flat uninteresting country,’ leading 
to Switzerland. These table @héte dinners are very ‘instructive to 
those who study human nature as embodied in the great travelling 
population—people like the Wandering Jew, perpetually on the 
move, heaven only knows why. ‘ Why should I visit the cathedral 
here?’ said another Transatlantic fellow-diner at the ordinary 
of the aforesaid hotel. ‘I have seen dozens of cathedrals in my 
life, and one is exactly like another. And museums, too! I have 
seen almost every one in Europe. I hate them all!’ And then she 
added, alluding to the exquisite tombs of the Dukes of Burgundy in 
the Dijon Museum, ‘ People want me to visit this museum ; there are 
the tombs of some celebrities or other in it. But I have said, 1 won’t, 
and I won’t. Nothing shall induce me to ret foot in another as long 
as I live!’ 

Such happy immunity from travelling folks of this type constitutes 
one of the chief charms of France for those who really know what 
travel means, and who like to study the inside as well as the outside 
of things. Arrived at the ancient capital of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, they will be perplexed as to which to choose of the novel and 
fascinating regions lying within reach. The wild little district of 
Morvan, the banks of the Saéne, the wondrous Auvergne, with its 
lines of extinct voleanoes, the glorious Jura, the Cévennes, and many 
others. Dijon, indeed, instead of being regarded as a halt on the 
Swiss line, should rather figure in travellers’ minds as a centre from 
which innumerable French tours may be made; and Dijon itself, 
which another table d@héte neighbour described ‘as a comfortable 
little place to sleep in,’ is one of the most interesting cities, artis- 
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tically speaking, in France, whilst its general claims upon the 
intelligent traveller are too numerous to mention. My object in 
this paper will naturally be to speak of matters which do not usually 
come under the observation of travellers, and before speaking of 
country-life and the people and their ways, to give a few details con- 
cerning the town, to which we should dedicate a few days. Its arch- 
ological and historic monuments and treasures are fully described in 
the English and French guide-books, so I pass them by, bidding the 
tourist, as he strolls through these handsome and picturesque streets, 
to note a few features—the admirable arrangements for water-supply 
in the town, for instance ; at intervals of a few hundred yards we find 
taps of delicious fresh, ice-cold spring water, of which to taste is 
enough to make one renounce wine even in this renowned wine 
country. The Dijon water-works cost the town £44,000 in 1840, 
since which time abundance of good water is the happy possession 
of every soul in the place. By the way, might not our railway com~ 
panies follow French example, and erect a drinking fountain at every 
station? We can get water certainly at our refreshment stalls, but 
not, I believe, without paying for it, whilst the needy traveller in 
France has only to carry his bottle with him, the greatest possible 
comfort in hot weather. Continuing our stroll, we now pause to visit 
one of the ‘ sights,’ properly speaking, of Dijon, though not named in 
the guide-books, and only seen by means of special introduction. 
Now, not all travellers abroad are interested in art, science, or philan- 
thropy, but we may fairly take it for granted that none are quite 
indifferent on the subject of wine. It may not be generally known 
that the restaurant of the Dijon railway station is supplied with wine 
by one of the largest and best known wine merchants in Burgundy, 
M. Paul Guillemot, whose wine cellars are well worth a visit. Bur- 
gundy is, as we all know, the land par excellence of good cellars, 
the smallest vigneron, as well as the largest, having a first-rate 
storage place for his wine. When we consider that age is the 
pre-eminent recommendation of wines of choicest ‘cra,’ we shall 
see the importance of the cellar. The wine merchant, who purchases 
only the world-renowned vintages, pays the wine-growers a high price 
to begin with, and has to lay by his wines, in other words to sink his 
capital, for five, ten, fifteen, or more years. Thus, if wine is pur- 
chased by the merchant from the grower at five francs a bottle, and 
sold after some years’ time at fifteen, we at once understand that the 
profits are by no means extravagant. Whilst the wine is ripening in 
the cellar, indeed, the merchant gets no interest on his money, besides 
which he is losing his actual capital, since the wine, so long as it 
remains in casks, wastes, every month having to be replenished. The 
meritoriousness of wine, roughly speaking, consists in its age, and 
wine-growers in these parts never drink new wine. The wine of poor 
vintages is sold straight away for foreign markets, only the good being 
stored in the cellar, whether for sale or private use. 

No wine-grower of my acquaintance here would think of drinking 
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wine less than ten or fifteen years old, and I have tasted choice wine 
of Beaune that has been mellowing much longer still in these private 
cellars, and of most exquisite bouquet. In fact, I may say, that I 
never knew what Burgundy wine was like till I tasted it among my 
wine-growing Burgundian friends. The sour stuff drunk in England 
—also in many parts of France—under the name of claret, is no more 
like the real thing than cream-cheese is like the moon. Until my 
Burgundian experience, indeed, I never could in the least understand 
English enthusiasm on the subject of French wines, seeing how un- 
palatable is the usual potion poured out of the claret jug, cold, sour, 
vinegar-like, anything but calculated to cheer the mind and warm 
the body. 

These famous cellars I speak of are really wonderful, forming in 
themselves a little subterranean village or town, where you might as 
easily lose yourself as in the Catacombs. There seems no end to the 
long, arched chambers, some having on each side huge casks of wine 
holding fourteen tuns, others having neat shelves where the bottles 
are placed with as much order as books ina library. The temperature of 
the cellars varies slightly, the mean being 15° Centigrade, or about 
55° Fahrenheit. The greatest curiosity of its contents is some wine 
of the 1819 vintage. Three thousand and odd tuns of wine are 
contained in these cellars, which are as interesting to a wine-lover as 
some famous library to a bibliophile. 

We next pass on to two brand-new buildings on a handsome scale 
at Dijon, worth noticing from different points of view, the first, the 
Jews’ Synagogue, inaugurated during my visit. There are not more 
than 500 members of the Jewish community here, and this imposing 
place of worship, erected at a cost of 300,000 francs, must repre- 
sent large sacrifices on the part of all. As we well know, the Jews 
in France are less favourably regarded by their Catholic neighbours 
than Protestants, but this feeling is fortunately on the decline. The 
French Government contributed 25,000 francs towards this synagogue, 
whilst the town, with equal liberality, granted the building site. At 
the opening ceremony, in which Protestant pastors took part, a prayer 
for the French Republic was offered up by the officiating Rabbi, and the 
inauguration speeches were all marked by sentiments of patriotism and 
attachment to Republican institutions. Catholics, it is almost need- 
less to say, are in enormous majority here, as in Auvergne; and not 
far from this handsome place of Jewish worship is the enormous 
Jesuits’ College, equally new and equally imposing, the sight of which 
opens up a wholly new line of thought. Will the Jesuits be expelled 
from France or will they not? Thisis the burning question in France 
at the present moment—a question it is much better not to raise in 
general company, so sore are the feelings of all concerned. On the 
one hand is sentiment, on the other law. Catholic parents urge 
that in a Government based on liberty they should be permitted to 
choose the teachers of their sons; whilst the large political party 
opposed to the Jesuits bring forward the strongest possible argu- 
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ment, namely, the various statutes, according to which the Jesuits 
have no raison Vétre on French soil. 

Be this as it may, there is the handsome, brand-new building, 
capable of accommodating 900 students, and built on the very 
best sanitary principles, a splendid garden being part of its attrac- 
tiveness. The College was opened on the 15th October, after the long 
vacation. It is the impression of the present writer that the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits will not take place, at least for a long time to come. 
Conservative France is too vastly in the majority for any violent 
measures, however apparently justifiable in the eye of the law. 

Dijon is celebrated for three manufactures: its pills, its mustard, 
and its gingerbread—and the history of each is curious in the extreme. 
We wiil take the pills first. Without doubt the people who take 
most pills will be the first to make them wholesale, and the con- 
sumption of machine-made pills throughout the length and breadth 
of France is enormous. It was a happy thought of a successful 
French pillmaker who, with the best intentions in the world, could 
hardly satisfy his customers, to have recourse to machinery. It must 
have flashed upon him like lightning that the clumsiest machine 
might turn off three times as many pills in a day as the most dex- 
terous fingers, and now the process is so exact that some hundreds of 
thousands of pills are fabricated daily on the premises of the original 
inventor. This gentleman, Thévenot by name, a chemist of Dijon, 
gained a large fortune by his manufactory, and it is satisfactory to 
learn that his descendants are doing as prosperous a trade as himself. 
The hardness of the times in no degree atfects the sale of pills. 
People will have their pet luxury at any cost, and so while tney are 
ready to give up their horses and carriages and toilettes, they retain 
their pill. I had the opportunity of conversing with several manu- 
facturers in different branches of trade whilst at Dijon, and all com- 
plained of the slackness in trade. Only the fortunate fabricator of 
pills showed a cheerful countenance. Tar, chloroform, camphor, 
castor-oil, oil of eucalyptus, are amongst the favourite ingredients. 
The process of pill-making by machinery is extremely rapid and 
neat. Thin layers, composed of gum, sugar, and gelatine, are spread 
out in small pieces, the desired oil is then spread on the under layer, 
just as we put jam in a layer of paste; a second put on, the whole 
adhering like thin covered pastry. This is now placed between two 
iron plates indented with little holes the size of the pill, two turns 
are given to it in what may be called a baking oven, and out come 
the pills, each separating itself from its envelope, smooth, compact, 
and hard as shot. In fact, they are like mince-pies in miniature. 
Any essence indissoluble in water can be manufactured into pills, and 
of course the economy upon hand labour is very great. 

The celebrated Dijon mustard is even more worthy of note as a 
manufacture. Its peculiar quality is a certain piquancy not found in 
any other mustard, of which there are deservedly celebrated manufac~- 
turers in several other places. The Dijon mustard is.always sown on 
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cleared charcoal beds in the neighbouring forests, spaces difficult to 
utilise in any other way, as the young plants of green peas, potatoes, 
Freuch beans, and the like, would inevitably be devoured by the 
rabbits, wild boars, and other animals, who will on no account touch 
the mustard plant. The soil gives one peculiar flavour to the mustard, 
another is differently to be accounted for. 

The mustard when in powder is mixed with the juice of new wine, 
lending that pleasant acidity with which we are familiar, But in 
order to obtain precisely the degree of acidity it is necessary that the 
grape be always in precisely the same state of unripeness, a degree 
more or less making all the difference. Amateurs of this celebrated 
condiment, of which the consumption is enormous in France and else- 
where, will like to have these few particulars concerning it. 

We next come to the no less famous Dijon gingerbread, or pain 
dépice, of which most travellers carry a sample home for their little 
friends. The nonnettes, as these cakes are generally called, figure 
constantly on French dinner-tables with the dessert, but few people, 
perhaps, suspect their origin. The pain dépice is made of honey, 
rye-flour, and spice, no treacle entering into its composition as in 
our own gingerbread. But honey possesses, as we all know, besides 
its agreeable sweetness, a medicinal quality, rendering the pain 
Wépice as useful as it is ornamental on the family table. Its inven- 
tors were, oddly enough, neither bakers nor cooks, but the former 
grands seigneurs of Burgundy. ‘These seigneurs set the example 
of curing disorders of frequent occurrence by means of palatable 
cakes; the bourgeoisie and, in their turn, the peasants, followed 
their example. Huge bakeries of the pwin dépice were set up at 
Dijon. The bakers made large fortunes, and to this day it is as 
flourishing a trade as any in Dijon, seven large manufactories now 
existing there. 

I also visited a bookbinding and leather-work manufactory, but 
here the firm gave us less flourishing accounts than the heads of those 
before mentioned. Whether things go well or ill, people will have 
their pills, mustard, and gingerbread. They cut off such luxuries as 
missals, pocket-Looks, photographic albums, &c. We were assured 
by our friends here that the slackness of trade in France equals ihat 
in England. Nothing is stirring. No orders come in. Of course 
the anti-Republicans affirm that this chémage is the result of want 
of confidence in the Government, but there is no doubt whatever 
that France, like England and Germany, is going through a commer- 
cial crisis with which politics have little or nothing to do. The 
question is too vast to be entered upon here. There are one or two 
points worth mentioning concerning the process of binding, say, a 
photographic album; from the beginning to the end, twenty-five or 
thirty processes being gone through before the raw skin is converted 
into the polished, perfumed leather cover so familiar to us. The 
agreeable perfume of Russia leather does not depend on the skin 
in the very least, but on a certain preparation made from the bark 
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of the Russian birch-tree. Such being the case, we may have 
at some future time leather-work perfumed with the aromatic eu- 
calyptus, or blue-gum tree, and other antiseptic and health-giving 
essences, our very books being made thereby proof against con- 
tagion of all kinds. This bookbinding and leather-work manufactory 
is a model in its sanitary and economic arrangements. The 
working hours of men, women, and young people—boys and 
girls being only permitted to enter factories after passing their 
first communion— are eleven; but one hour and a half of these 
are deducted for meais and recreation. In order to maintain a 
good moral tone among the young people of different sexes, the 
strictest surveillance is exercised over them, and immediately any- 
thing approaching courtship is observed, the pair are summoned to 
the master’s presence, and unless they consent to be married at once, 
are forthwith dismissed. This wholesome végime accounts for the 
respectability of the entire personne!, all of whom looked par- 
ticularly clean, well dressed, and contented. I must admit, however, 
that the character given by heads of firms at Dijon of their work- 
people was not reassuring. The French artisan is gradually losing, 
they say, those habits of economy which once characterised him, and 
still characterise the peasant. The political ferments through which 
France has passed of late years have had an exciting and pernicious 
effect upon the working classes generally. Both artisan and peasant 
take a feverish interest in all that goes on in the political world, and are 
said to spend an extravagant amount of time in reading the newspapers 
and discussing politics. Doubtless a decade of peace within and without 
would serve to calm this unnatural excitement; but in the meantime 
I am assured by those who know the country folk well, that even 
their habits of thrift and laboriousness are considerably impaired 
by the halfpenny journals. The ploughman stops his plough, the 
vintager lays down his knife, the reaper his sickle, at the approach 
of the postman with his packet of journals, and work is not resumed 
till the contents are devoured. Indeed, one cannot walk or drive 
in the country without observing instances in point. 

One word more about the products of Dijon. It may interest many 
readers to know that wood vinegar was discovered by a Dijonnais 
named Molrat, a friend of Napoleon the First, who came to the aid 
of the discoverer when he had ruined himself by his investigations. 
Wood vinegar, so useful in medicinal and chemical processes, is 
largely manufactured at Dijon. Travellers in hot climates should 
never be without a small quantity of this valuable antiseptic. A 
few drops put in a bath heal the skin of all irritations caused by the 
bites or stings of insects, heat-boils, &c. A drop applied by the 
finger will cure a mosquito bite, and, applied more lavishly, an 
adder’s sting. One pint, which costs a shilling, with the addition of 
a little perfume, will furnish a dozen bottles of toilette vinegar, and 
may be easily concocted by the traveller for himself. 

Delightful walks and drives may be made from Dijon, and pleasant 
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indeed were the visits I paid to friends in their country houses, and to 
peasant folk of their acquaintance in the rich villages of the famous 
Céte—for Dijon lies at the base of the renowned Céte-d’Or, colloquially 
called the Cote, a region of vines unparalleled for flavour in the world, 
a region of luxuriance and wealth which must be seen to be realised. 
There is one curious feature about this country to be recommended 
to the notice of wine-lovers. Just as you may draw a line through 
France from west to east, which, roughly speaking, the English 
tourist stream may be said never to overflow, so you may draw a line 
here between the region of the vins ordinaires (good ordinary claret), 
and the region of wines that have no price, that is to say, the best 
red wines grown anywhere on the earth’s surface. The Cote begins 
where the plain ends, and the line dividing vins ordinaires from the 
vins sans prix must be drawn between the two, just, indeed, where 
the ground rises. Now, there is no possibility of ever increasing the 
quantity of these peerless wines of the Céte-d’Or, because their quality 
depends entirely on the nature of the soil, which, covering a 
limited extent only, cannot by any possibility be increased arti- 
ficially as much as by a hairbreadth. Thus, the famous vintage 
of the Céte will ever remain one of Nature’s monopolies, unless 
indeed the dreaded phylloxera, already said to be within a few 
leagues of Beaune, comes like Attila’s host to destroy it at a blow. 
It is only natural that the phylloxera is a subject on everybody’s 
tongue, and that a yellow leaf on a vine plant is looked upon with 
fear and trembling. Up to the present time both peasant vignerons 
and the large wine-growers have been as prosperous as any class in 
France, and you have only to visit these villages along the Céte to be 
convinced of the fact. In company of two friends—one an officer, 
who kindly drove us in his break, the other a well-known resident of 
Dijon—I made my first acquaintance with this part of the country. 
Nothing can be more self-evident than the ease and wealth of the 
wine-growing population. The villages are well built, well kept, and 
clean ; there are vines and flowers in every garden and window, 
and every house possesses a first-rate cellar. There may be no 
parlour, the kitchen and sleeping apartments may be small, the 
furniture more or less homely, but there is invariably a cellar built on 
a large scale, and admirably adapted to the proper conservation of 
the wine. The wine cellar is by far the most important part of the 
house. On every side are vineyards, and as we gaze we are reminded 
of the inimitable thrift of the French peasant. Not an inch of soil 
between vine and vine is wasted. Where room is not to be had for 
a fruit tree, you find a black-currant bush, and where a_black- 
currant bush would be cramped, you find potatoes or salad. Any 
and everything is planted among the vines—asparagus, gooseberry 
bushes, artichokes, fruit trees—the great object being to waste no 
inch of soil. 

At the foot of the Cote we quitted our carriage and climbed a 
rocky summit, from which we obtained a splendid view of the Jura 
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and Mont Blanc, although the atmosphere was not quite clear. Our 
host for the day, the captain, did the honours to perfection. With 
charming grace and gaiety he entertained us in his temporary 
residence adjoining one of the forts in construction, bringing out the 
best he had. The English lady was féted with a bouquet, and then, 
chatting pleasantly of garrison life at Dijon, we drove home. Dull- 
ness and awkwardness are plants seldom found on French soil, but 
for amiability and agreeableness generally there is no one to be 
compared to a French officer belonging to the better ranks of society. 
The Dijonnais country folks, however, are noted for their good 
manners and geniality generally, as the following incident will 
testify. My host had taken me on foot one morning—starting at 
seven o’clock, in order to avoid the great heat that had burst upon 
us so suddenly—to the picturesque little village of Fontaine, cele- 
brated as the birthplace of St. Bernard. After seeing everything 
that was to be seen under the ciceroneship of the cwré, we started 
homeward, and were taking a short cut across the vineyards, when a 
heavy rain-storm came on. Wet, draggled, and bemired, we made 
what haste we could to a vintager’s cottage by the roadside, 
receiving the heartiest welcome from both master and mistress, 
hale old peasant folk of a superior class, enchanted to make 
my companion’s acquaintance, on account of his renown as a lion 
hunter in Algeria; both also pleased to entertain the English lady 
under his protection. These good people were evidently rich, though 
as homely as possible, and could therefore talk resignedly, nay cheer- 
fully, of the bad prospects of this year. ‘The vines are ruined,’ said 
the old man, and then immediately changing the subject, he begged 
us to follow him upstairs in order to see his clocks and stuffed birds. 
Here, in the salon of the vintager’s cottage, were clocks that would 
have adorned a Parisian boudoir, and cases of stuffed birds, English 
and foreign, implying a taste little to be expected of their owners. 
That very day he had purchased an elegant time-piece, not to use, 
but to look at—as a work of art indeed, for so French time-pieces 
must be called. He no more wanted the clock than he wanted a 
crocodile; he had barely standing room for the new acquisition in 
the overcrowded little parlour; but it had taken his fancy, so there 
it was, a thousand francs, I should say, hardly covering the purchase. 
After seeing the stuffed foreign and native birds, among them several 
beautiful orioles, common in the woods here, we took our leave, not 
easily getting away without having tasted of their good wine and 
liqueurs. Our host and hostess could not conceive why we were unable 
to enjoy a glass of wine or cassis at eight o’clock in the morning, their 
own hours being extremely primitive. Two days after our visit to 
Fontaine, my friend’s street bell was rung at five o’clock a.m., and lo! 
on the servant peeping her head out of her upper window, she saw our 
peasant in his shirt sleeves. He had just walked over, thus dressed, 
from Fontaine, and fearing lest at a later hour his call might be fruit- 
less, made sure of finding the master at home by surprising him in his 
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bed or at his toilette. On discovering, however, that an hour later 
would be a more convenient time for his reception, he went away, 
returning as the clock struck six. The good man’s visit was an entire 
success. After inspecting my friend’s stuffed panthers and lion 
skins, he gladly accepted a taste of the best he had in his cellar— 
wine, rhum, liqueur, nothing came amiss even at that hour of the 
day! I must add, that he had gallantly brought some flowers as.an 
offering to the English lady, and wished also to present her with a 
stuffed oriole by way of souvenir. ‘But you must bring her again, 
he said. ‘I have a bottle of first-rate wine for you both, pray come 
and taste it with us.’ 

This little incident shows the genial side of the French peasant’s 
character. Too often, his unexampled economy and laboriousness 
lead to a sordid way of looking at things. Here all was open- 
heartedness, hospitality, and bonhomie. Poverty in the villages of 
the Céte is unknown. The rule is wealth. Poor circumstances form 
the exception. Beggary is nil. 

There are delightful walks and drives round about Dijon, and one 
I must here particularise on account of another pleasant little inci- 
dent that happened to us there. The pretty little village of Fixin 
may be reached by diligence or on foot by good pedestrians; we 
booked places in the public conveyance over night, but on arriving at 
the bureau next morning by seven o’clock found that we had even so 
reckoned without our host. All the public conveyances had been 
taken by some nuns for the purpose of giving their pupils, eighty 
young ladies in all, a long day in the country. Accordingly, there 
we were in company of a dozen other disconcerted travellers and no 
diligence forthcoming! The weather was superb. We had packed 
our breakfast in a basket and we felt in a holiday humour. It was a 
dilemma. However, French good-nature can stand a stronger test 
than this; and after some little delay and discussion, a carriage was 
put at our disposal, and that of a notary and his son, the former 
volunteering to drive. We soon forgot the check thus received as we 
drove through the vineyards in the fresh morning air, and an hour 
later reached our destination, a straggling village lying at the foot 
of a beautiful wooded ridge. Once out of the blazing sunshine, 
and within the precincts of the wood, all was coolness, greenness, 
and grateful shadow; rocks and rivulets, hanging woods and glades, 
no place could be found more suitable for an al fresco breakfast. 
But, alas! the nuns with their eighty scholars were in advance of us. 
Every available spot for a bivouac was already taken possession of, 
pyramids of huge loaves, cakes, patés, bottles of wine, fruit, 
being literally stacked about in circular spaces around the fountains, 
where visitors are accustomed to regale. The woods rang with the 
merry voices of the children. The place was as populous as 
Hampstead Heath on Whit Monday! 

My companion, however, accustomed to exploration on a much 
larger scale in the mountains of Algeria, soon found a suitable spot 
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at the extremity of the wood, underneath a glorious ridge of lime- 
stone crag, tapestried with verdure, and close by a spring of water 
clear as crystal. The joyous voices of the children could not reach 
us here, and never shall I forget our woodland repast that perfect 
July day; sky of warmest blue, foliage of brightest green, wood- 
pigeons cooing among the branches; otherwise unbroken stillness, 
all possible deliciousness, around us. It should be mentioned that 
the inhabitants of these parts owe this beautiful recreation ground 
to the devotion of a follower of Napoleon I., M. Noisot. The place 
indeed was in the first instance selected as a fitting site for the 
handsome monument to the Emperor which occupies a conspicu- 
ous prominence at the base of the wood. Later, the domain was 
presented to the commune, who, whether grateful or not for the 
monument, must nevertheless regard its donor as a public benefactor. 
The hanging woods and combe, or narrow wooded ravine, of Fixin, 
as well as the statue, must be visited by all loungers at Dijon. 

But our visit was to be made exceptionally interesting, and I 
wish I could with pencil instead of pen delineate the scene that 
followed. For the nuns, having learned that the celebrated lion hunter 
and panther slayer of Dijon was at Fixin that day, and within a few 
hundred yards of them, were fired by the laudable desire of turning 
his visit to account, and of combining instruction as well us plea- 
sure in the day’s programme. So the request was made that the ‘ grand 
chasseur’ would talk to the schoolgirls about his lion and panther 
hunts in the mountains of Algeria, and of course complied with. 
In a few minutes all stragglers were collected, and by the time the 
story-teller began, the scene was as pretty as can well be imagined, 
The eighty children, varying in age from five to fifteen, grouped 
about the rising ground under the trees, the black-robed nuns in 
charge, and in the centre, beside his English guest, the renowned 
lion-hunter of Dijon telling his perils and exploits to his youthful 
hearers. He took occasion, by the way, to introduce a few instructive 
remarks upon the intelligence of animals generally, and especially as 
illustrated from his own experience. The nuns expressed themselves 
greatly pleased, and doubtless many little ones will long remember 
those wonderful lion stories recounted to them on that summer 
holiday. 

I have been upon more than one occasion severely handled for 
using what is supposed to be an exaggerated tone in speaking of the 
superior educational advantages offered by French towns over English 
ones. Let the impartial reader note the following facts about Dijon 
and judge for himself. 

At Dijon, then, there is, besides a really magnificent free library 
and museum, also a garden of Economic Botany and free indoor 
and outdoor courses on the science, an Academy of Fine Arts 
and Sciences, at which young people of both sexes can pre- 
pare gratuitously either to enter the Conservatoire de Musique 
or the Académie des Beaux Arts, in Paris; they can also study 
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for the bachelier 2s-lettres et 2s-sciences, without a farthing of cost to 
themselves, except examination fees ; and, besides these advantages of 
a higher order, there are free sewing and cutting-out schools for. 
girls belonging to the working classes, and other institutions of a like 
nature. Now, I should like to have pointed out to me any English 
town possessed of at all the same advantages—any town, either in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, affording absolutely gratuitous 
instruction, not only in technical subjects, but jurisprudence, science, 
and belles lettres, music, and the fine arts. Let my critics point out 
the name of such a place in the map, and I will most thankfully 
amend my statements. 
M. BernaM-Epwarps. 
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Tue Crooxir MEG: 


A Story oF THE YEAR ONE. 


VI. 


DAM MELDRUM was a man who could not have been bred out of 
Scotland. In almost every other country the common people are 
‘ illiterate :’ they have no familiarity even with the literature of their 
own country. Many copies of the popular works published in England 
during the seventeenth century are still to be met with ; but the books 
printed in Scotland at that time have been read out of existence. 
Since my boyhood I have made acquaintance, more or less intimate, 
with many of the old royal or baronial burghs that are planted along 
the eastern seaboard, and in each of them I have found at least one 
man of the artisan class who was in the best sense of the word a 
learned man—a man with a true instinct for, and an absolute devotion 
to, science or letters or philosophy. One was a watchmaker, who 
busked the most seductive flies, and knew every salmon cast in the 
river ; another, who acted as letter-carrier to the community, was 
learned in the ecclesiastical controversies of the early Church, and in 
the precise distinctions between the king ‘ de facto’ and the king ‘ de 
jure ;’ there was a tailor who was versed in moths and butterflies, 
and a shoemaker who had formed an exquisite collection of the rarer 
sea-weeds. In like manner, Adam Meldrum, who in his working hours 
mended old boats, was the naturalist of Peelboro’, and knew by heart: 
the plays of Shakespeare and the ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ of Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

This mender of old boats, with the strange fire in his eyes, was 
rather a puzzle to the worthies of Peelboro’. ‘ Uncle Ned,’ or ‘ Daddy 
Longlegs ’—the ‘ character’ of a Scotch burgh has always a number 
of apparently irrelevant aliases: by what process of transmuta- 
tion Adam Meldrum became ‘ Uncle Ned’ or ‘ Daddy Longlegs’ it 
is needless to conjecture—was considered mad by some, uncanny by 
others. The boys sometimes called him ‘the warlock,’ which, being 
translated, means ‘ the male witch.’ If we were to call him one of 
the primitive saints of science—for science, as well as religion, has its 
saints—we might, I think, be nearerthe mark. The vision and faculty 
divine is not the exclusive possession of the maker of rhymes. Adam 
loved nature as the poet loves her. His heart beat when he dis- 
covered a rare plant or a rare bird, as the lover’s beats in the presence 
of his mistress, The earth he trod was consecrated ground, and the 
plants, the trees, the birds, the sea, the stars, spoke to him of an 
incalculable beneficence. 

‘There is, therefore, some other hand that twines the thread of 
life than that of nature ; our ends are as obscure as our beginnings; 
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the line of our days is drawn by night, and the various effects thereon 
by a pencil that is invisible ; whereof, though we confess our ignorance, 
T am sure that we do not err if we say it is the hand of God.’ 

This, more or less formulated, was the creed at| which Adam had 
arrived. He did not belong to any of the ecclesiastical factions which 
flourished in Peelboro’; he had worked out his own conclusions about 
life, death, and immortality; yet he had reached what, after all is 
said that can be said, is truly the divinest divinity. That vague 
something which philosophers call the ‘ Ego’ had become a quite 
subordinate consideration with Adam. It was merged in a wider 
life. He was utterly unselfish. 

An old comrade who had gone to the south and died there, had 
left his books to Adam. One morning a parcel arrived by the London 
smack. It had been despatched from the metropolis three weeks 
before, but in the year One they thought little of three weeks. Uncle 
Ned valued it beyond silver and gold. To him, indeed, it was the 
true El Dorado. It contained the plays of Shakespeare, the works of 
Sir Thomas Browne, Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ White’s ‘ Selborne,’ George 
Edwards’ ‘ Book of Birds,’ and a few others, all of which were duly 
placed on the shelf beside the box-bed in the wall. They grew into 
his life as the sea and the stars had grown. They represented to him 
in the moral and intellectual world that high and noble order which 
he had already discerned in the physical. 

Such a man—strange as it may sound to outsiders—was bound 
to be happy. His surroundings were mean and homely; he was 
very poor. He had none of the luxuries of life; a crust of stale 
bread and a cup of cold water from the spring were the dainties to 
which he was used. But while he was munching his dry crust he 
was examining with almost passionate rapture the wing-feather of 
some new or rare bird which he had captured. A stale crust ?—or 
the nectar and ambrosia of the gods? What did it matter when 
the whole ideal volume of science on which to feast was being 
opened to him? To such men life is a pure flame, and they live 
by an invisible sun within them. 

Science seeks for the unity without us, as religion seeks for the 
unity within us. Nothing is so hateful to science as isolation : nothing 
so hateful to religion. For isolation is selfishness, and selfishness at 
bottom is confusion and misery. Preachers have waxed pathetic 
upon the loneliness of a great soul ; a truly great soul is never lonely. 
It has infinite relationships. Self ceases to be engrossing. The 
imperious instincts of the individual consciousness are subdued. It 
loses itself (as Christianity affirms) in Christ, or (as science affirms) 
in the immutable and unshaken order of the universe. 

To Adam, as I have said, nature was simply the expression of 
that complaisant activity of which the sea was one aspect, and the 
Old Testament another, and Shakespeare another, and a rare fern 
and the skilful mechanism of a sea-bird’s wing another and another. 
Throughout the whole of a universe in which each part was thus 
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clearly related to the rest, his imagination roamed with a fresh- 
ness of wonder that never diminished ; each dawn and each sunset 
touched him with a new joy. ‘Te veniente die, te descendente 
canebat.’ They were all incidents in the sure silent triumphal 
march of the divine order. And while such belief filled his life 
with an ideal rapture, it took away the sting from death. Death 
could only bring him a step closer—to What ?—to the heart of this 
divine and glorious Order,—the Father of Lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

I fancy this is what is sometimes called transcendentalism,—well, 
it is the only scrap of transcendentalism that you will find in this 
book. But as Uncle Ned was really the ideal or transcendental 
element in the hard and prosaic life of the canny Peelboro’ burghers, 
it was expedient that I should try to indicate its main characteristic. 
That I have now done; and for the rest it will be enough to add 
that this long gaunt bony mender of old boats was—was—(may I 
take the liberty, Mr. Professor’) a village H——-x-—y of the year One. 
The colourless brilliancy of the great teacher's style, the easy facility 
with which the drop of light forms itself into a perfect sphere as 
it falls from his pen, belong indeed to a consummate master of the 
art of expression, which Adam of course was not; but the mental 
lucidity, justice, and balance, as well as the reserve of power, and the 
Shakespearian gaiety of touch, which made the old man one of the 
most delightful companions in the world, were essentially H—leian. 

To have asserted that the crazy bird-fancier was the one really 
notable man in the town would have utterly shocked the suscepti- 
bilities of Peelboro’, where indeed the assertion that he was not mad 
as a hatter or a March hare would have been received with derision 
and incredulity. The Doctor was perhaps the only man in the place 
who did him full justice ; but the Doctor's jests, like his sermons, 
went over the heads of his hearers. When he told the councillors of 
the burgh on an occasion of civic festivity that a bailie is made once 
a year, but a poet or a naturalist only once in many years, he took 
the precaution to veil the compliment in the obscurity of a learned 
language. (‘Consules fiunt quotannis, et novi proconsules, Solus aut 
rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur’), So no harm was done: 
on the contrary, the Doctor’s acquaintance with the tongues of 
antiquity was looked upon as a credit to the town. 

Adam, I may add, was not a native of the burgh—he belonged 
to the fertile lowlands of Moray; but he had been little more than 
a lad when he migrated to Buchan. The great sorrow of his 
life had driven him away from his own people; but of it and of 
them he never spoke; and he had long ago taken root upon the 
bleak aud stormy headland where Peelboro’ was built. For many 
years he had lived a solitary life—until ‘little Alister’ had been 
thrown upon his hands,—‘ little Alister’ now two-and-twenty years 
old, six feet one in his stockings, and (in spite of his six feet) in 
love over head and ears with Eppie Holdfast of Fontainbleau. 
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VI. 


Poor Quezn Many paid but a brief and troubled visit to the country 
of her birth; but some of the domestics who came with her from 
France remained in Scotland after their mistress had sailed across the 
Solway. Among these was Marie Touchet, who had been body ser- 
vant to the Queen, and who was married in the spring of 1566, at the 
Palace of Holyrood, to a trusty retainer of the Earl of Erroll—one of 
the loyal noblemen who through good and evil report adhered to 
Mary. Loyalty bad been a passion with the courtly and comely Hays 
ever since Robert the Bruce, after the disastrous eclipse of the great 
house of Comyn, had conferred on his tried friend the barony of Slains, 
which at that time included nearly the whole district that lies between 
the Ugie and the Ythan. It was only natural that the retainers 
of the great house of Erroll should be in favour at Court, and thus it 
happened that Anthony Holdfast had been permitted to take with 
him to his distant home among the bleak moors of Buchan the 
favourite servant of the Queen. Marie had been born among the leafy 
woodlands of Fontainebleau ; and Anthony, who was desperately in love 
with his charming little wife, gallantly proposed that her new home 
should be christened or re-christened after the place where she was 
bred. It was a pleasant fancy enough ; and Marie was duly grateful, 
and thanked her Scotch husband in her pretty though rather incom- 
prehensible French-Scots very sweetly for his loving devotion to la 
belle France and to herself. Yet there was a tear in her eye, and her 
gay smile grew wistful and doubtful when she compared the Fontaine- 
bleau of her girlhood with the Fontainbleau to which she was wel- 
comed. The contrast between the sunny plains and the leafy forests 
of the South and this gaunt farm-house upon the barren seaboard of 
the Mare Tenebrosum was certainly very striking. As the melodious 
syllables of * Fontainbleau’ sound curiously out of place among 
* Gasks, and ‘ Achnagatts, and ‘ Yokieshills,’ so the blythe little 
Frenchwoman must have felt ill at ease for a time among her novel 
surroundings. 

The Holdfasts, though neither lords nor Jairds, clung like lim- 
pets to their rocks ; and thus it came about that in the year One a 
Mrs. Holdfast was still tenant of Fontainbleau. Her husband, Mark 
Holdfast, had died a month or two before his youngest daughter was 
born; so that for more than seventeen years Mrs. Holdfast had been 
a widow. She had had a numerous family; but the eldest son Mark 
was at least twenty years older than his sister Euphame. For after 
the birth of five sons in succession there had been a long break—an 
interval of ten years and upwards ; and then Dick had come, and then, 
a year later, Euphame or Eppie. The elder sons had all swarmed off 
from the family hive—some were farmers, some were sailors, some 
settlers in the backwoods. Mark, the eldest, was tenant of Achna- 
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gatt, the farm which ‘ marched’ with Fontainbleau ; and Mark had 
married about the time that Eppie was born. So that Eppie and her 
nephews and nieces were nearly of an age, and might have been boon 
companions and bosom friends if Eppie had chosen. But in point of 
fact the relations between the two farm-houses were not particularly 
cordial. Young Mark and his comely wife and her comelier daughters 
were the simple, unpretending, honest sort of people that are to be 
met with in any average Buchan farm-house ; but in Eppie there was 
a strain of unfamiliar blood. They were soft and gentle, and perhaps 
rather inclined to flabbiness, physical and intellectual ; she was keen, 
piquant, exacting. They were contented with their lot: a fitful fire 
burned in her veins. The Achnagatt girls were shy, timid, and un- 
decided : the girl at Fontainbleau looked you straight in the face as a 
hawk looks at you without winking. Her bright black eyes might 
nave been thought somewhat overbold in a less perfectly moulded face : 
but such a face disarms criticism. The Norsemen, who peopled these 
northern coasts, had no part in this girl. Eppie was half a French- 
woman and half a gipsy. 

This was how the estrangement between the two houses came 
about. Old Mrs. Holdfast had been a masterful woman. She was 
Euphame Keith in her maidenhood, and the Keiths, from the great 
Marshal down to the farmer at the Mains, were as obstinate as mules ; 
but this latest wild-flower softened her into graciousness. The girl 
was the spoilt pet of her widowhood. Eppie was perfect, immaculate, 
without flaw or blemish of any sort. To eyes not blinded by love, 
this little gipsy-cat.was by no means without flaw or blemish. Flaw- 
less, indeed, she would have missed her main attraction, like that kind 
of china which is only perfect when cracked. It would have been 
better for herself and for them all had she been broken in--to decc- 
rum; but then, perhaps, the wild violet, or rather the sweet-briar, 
flavour of her life—it is the sweet briar and not the sweet violet 
which scents the garden at Fontainbleaun—might have evaporated ; 
and this history might not have been written. For though mine is a 
novel without a heroine (as ‘ Vanity Fair’ was a novel without a hero), 
I need not affect to disguise that the only maid to whom I mean to 
offer you even a casual introduction, who could have played the part 
had I decided to fill it, is Eppie Holdfast. But I have no heroine— 
or at most one only—that tight little craft, the ‘ Crookit Meg.’ 

Mark, as I have said, was a plain man,—plain in manner and 
plain in speech, if not in person. His affections were deep though 
by no means effusive ; and he had a specially warm place in his heart 
for his mother, and for Eppie too. But he felt that a character with 
some very curious and unaccountable traits, which he did not pretend 
to fathom—they were not in his line—was being allowed to run to 
seed; and he spoke his mind frankly and bluntly. This was the 
beginning of the breach which gradually widened as Eppie’s moods 
grew day after day more wilful and restive and incalculable. For 
Mrs. Holdfast would believe no evil of Eppie; and shut her ears and 
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hardened her heart against whoever ventured to hint that this undis- 
ciplined favourite would inevitably prove a heart-break to her mother. 
Thus a false element came into her life; while, on the other hand, 
Mark, after a single repulse, washed his hands of the consequences, 
and went his way. But he too felt sore, angry, vexed: it troubled 
him that anyone should come between him and his mother; and he 
silently resented the injustice, as he considered it, of her choice. 
Thus division was established, with the usual consequences, 


When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony,— 


a ceremony which is never more irksome than when it grows up between 
those who are near of kin or near in love ; and Mark adored his mother. 
But Eppie was not troubled; so long as she was permitted to go her 
own way unchallenged, she was supremely tolerant because perfectly 
indifferent. 

Yet there had been a time—now some seasons past—when Eppie’s 
fate hung in the balance. 


VIII. 


FonTAINBLEAU is built on a heathery plateau upon the summit of 
the Heughs. Anyone acquainted with the coast knows Longhaven,—a 


ravine or chasm which penetrates for well nigh a quarter of a mile 
into the solid land; and at the upper end of this ravine the old 
farmhouse stands—or stood within the memory of living men. There 
‘ is another chasm a hundred yards further south called Pothead ; 
another beyond it called Hell's Lum. Opposite Hell’s Lum, and 
nearly blocking up the passage from the open sea, is the island of 
Dunbuy. This is the last of the great granite headlands; thereafter 
the cliffs break away, and the coast sinks down to the sandy bents 
which enclose the Bay of Slains. 

The farm of Achnagatt lies behind the sandhills which shelter it 
from the sea, and is separated from Fontainbleau by the great 
south road that now is, and by an affluent of the Water of Slains. 
Fontainbleau has no shelter of any kind—it stands, as I have said, 
upon the summit of the cliff, and the fierce winter winds beat upon 
its windows day and night. Sometimes, when the winds have 
churned the waves into yeast, the windows that look to the east are 
white with the driving foam. No tree can take root upon that 
inclement seaboard ; the alder bushes whenever they rise above the 
garden wall are cut across as by a knife. What may be called the 
arable district of this country is singularly unpicturesque ; but when, 
leaving the plateau, we descend into the chasms along the coast, we 
enter another world—a world of romance and mystery, of light and 
shade, of stern strength and tender beauty, where the measured beat 
of the wave and the sorrowful complaint of the sea-mew only add to 
the impressive solitariness of the scene. The path which leads from 
Fontainbleau to the shore, zig-zagging among bracken, winding 
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round boulders, resting beside bubbling spring or mossy bank of 
ferns and primroses, the blue sea and the white sea-birds framed in 
every variety of green, is one of the most delightful that can be 
imagined. The promontory between Longhaven and Pothead con- 
sists of a succession of heathery knolls, sparsely planted with scraggy 
spruce and juniper bushes, where the earliest woodcock is sure to 
alight, it being the first bit of cover this side Norway. At the 
extreme point even the heather wears off, and the bare rocks rise 
naked and jagged from the water, yellow with lichen and brown with 
tangle. 

They used to call a particular ledge or niche on this headland 
‘Charlie’s Howff.” This was the natural observatory from which 
Uncle Ned took his bird’s-eye views of nature. And the cool sparkling 
water of the Rood well, bubbling up from some unfathomable depth 
below the sea, was the only stimulant which the old naturalist on his 
rambles could be persuaded to touch. It was older, he asserted, than 
the oldest vintage in the Provost’s cellar: of an age indeed to be 
computed, not by years of annual magistrates, but by great con- 
junctions and the fatal periods of kingdoms. So it went well with 
the bread and cheese which he carried with him when on the tramp. 

‘ What brings you here, Uncle Ned ?’ little Eppie would inquire— 
little Eppie, then about ten years old. 

‘If you lived in the High Street of Lonnon, Eppie, you would 
sit at the window to see the folk gae by. So I sit here to see my freens 
pass—the sea-birds, and the porpoises, and the whales. It’s the 
calendar that shows me the time o’ year. When I notice the lang 
wedges o’ wild swans and bean geese and loons and lang-tailed 
harelds and eider deucks flyin’ past to the south, I ken that autumn 
is over and the winter comin’. Then when they begin to return it is 
a sign anda testimony that the spring time is at hand. Sae when 
the whales are blowin’ like waterspoots, and the grampuses rollin’ 
about like barrels, and the solans fain’ like bullets into the water, 
the fisher bodies are advised that the great herrin’ shoals, that bide 
in the deep sea till the heat o’ summer, are nearin’ the shore. Truly 
there’s nae month in the year like June, wi’ the bays a’ swarmin’ wi’ 
fish ; tho’ indeed the haill year is a perfec’ perpetual feast to them 
that remember Him who designed the birds and the beasts and young 
and auld bairns—like you and me, Eppie.’ 

At other times he would be accompanied by Alister, the sturdy 
schoolboy, who lived under his kinsman’s roof—for Alister’s father 
and the old boat-builder had been cousins—and then the children 
would have famous days of scrambling among the rocks, Eppie could 
climb like a squirrel or a cat; her eye was perfect; even when on a 
narrow, slippery ledge, with the surf boiling below, her head never 
failed her. It seemed that a spice of danger added to the zest of 
her enjoyment, putting her upon her mettle and bracing her nerves. 
If she could induce Alister to venture along a ledge from which he 
could not return without a helping hand, she would skim round about 
him like a sea-mew, and laugh unsympathetically at his terror. But 
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in truth the boy was a daring cragsman, quite as venturesome in 
reality as Eppie herself; and he had taken the eggs of the shag and 
the peregrine from crags which had never been scaled before by any- 
thing heavier than a conie or a fox. 

Then they would return to Uncle Ned’s seat, and at the old man’s 
feet share his frugal meal, listening lazily in the sunshine to his 
discursive talk. 

*There’s a leam fishing in St. Catherine’s Dub,’ he would say, 
pointing to a deep gash in the rocks. ‘ Lang syne, Eppie, a great 
Spanish barque—tuae St. Catherine by name—struck upon that reef. 
It was a ship of the great Armada, and it ¢arried the Admiral’s flag. 
It went to the bottom wi’ every sowl on board. They say thata 
great store o’ gowd lies at the bottom o’ the Dub,—that was the clash 
of the country side when I was a wean. But lang or ever the Armada 
sailed the Danes kent ilka landin’-place alang the Heughs. They 
were wild folk, fearin’ neither God nor man. Mony a tarm-house 
they harried, and they burned the kirks, and spared neither mither 
nor maiden. But in the end a great battle was fought at the Ward 
—it began in the dawnin’ and lasted far on thro’ the nicht—and the 
saut-water thieves were forced back to their ships. It was a grand 
deliverance, and the Yerl built a kirk on the battle-field, for it was 
said that mair than mortal men took part in the fecht. That’s an 
auld wife’s story, it may be; but that the battle was won wi’ God's 
help we may richtly believe. The kirk stood for a thousand years, 
and may be standin’ yet: for ae wild winter nicht a mighty wind 

arose, and blew for a week, so that no man could stand against it. 

' When it ceased the kirk was gone—it had been owercassen by the 
sand ; and indeed the sandbank itsel’ may be seen to this day at 
the Water o’ Slains.’ 

Then as the boy and girl grew older he would take them with 
him into that imaginative domain where he spent so many of his days. 

‘When you are a bigger lass, Eppie, you shall read the plays of 
Shakespeare,—and you too Alister. There has been nae man like 
Shakespeare born into this world. He was acquent’ wi’ a’ the devices 
o’ man’s heart ; and yet had he spent his time like mysel’ in inquirin’ 
into the ways o’ birds and beasts, he could not hae been mair 
familiar wi’ their ongoings. There’s the teuchit—wha ever was 
mair pleased wi’ its divertin’ wiles, which indeed have always 
seemed to me mair like understandin’ than instinct; for afore it 
could steal awa frae its nest and rise anon on broken wing, it must 
hae considered sariously hoo it could best beguile us :— 


I would not, tho’ tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest 
Tongue far from heart, play with all virgins so. 


How tenderly he peeps into the nest of the cushey doo—there’s never 
mair than ae pair of young cushies in a nest—-whar her golden 
couplets are lying saft and snug. And Juliet desires a falconer’s 
voice to lure her tassel-gentle back again—just as Alister whistles a 
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plover oot o’ the lift ; and Coriolanus will be to Rome as the osprey 
to the fish who takes it by sovereignty of nature ; and Antony, leaving 
the fight in height, claps on his sea-wing and like a doting mallard 
flies atter the Egyptian witch ; and the shy Adonis is the dive-dapper 
peerin’ thro’ a wave ; and Duncan has nae thocht or suspicion o’ that 
bloody midnight business, because the castle o’ Macbeth is haunted 
by the swallows, who have built their pendent nests at ilka window ; 
which pruves that the air is sweet and delicate, and better than 
doctors’ drugs for an auld king. Puir auld Duncan !—as he sits there 
wi’ the sunset touching his grey hairs, list’nin’ to the twitterin’ 0’ 
the swallows, he looks a sweet and gentle und contentit auld man: 
and a contentit auld man, my dears, is the happiest o’ men. But, O 
my bairns, the death-warrant had been signed, and the bluidy designs 
o’ twa black hearts—a man’s, ay, and a woman’s—had been registered 
in hell. 
Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits. 


You’ve heard of Leddy Macbeth, Eppie, from your spellin’ buik ; some 
ither day I'll tell you about Juliet and Coriolanus and Antony and 
Cymbeline, and the thrang o’ kings and clowns and fair women 
wha have been embalmed for ever in the imperishable pages o’ the 
chief 0’ poets.’ 

This sort of talk went over their heads often, no doubt; yet 
children are far wiser than the people who make stories for them 
suppose. 

‘ Did he live hereabouts ?’ Eppie asks. 

‘ Na, he was never sae far north. Yet he kent the sea weel,— 
though whar he saw it, oot o’ his dreams, I eanna tell. The sea,’ he 
went on, ‘that responds like the weather-glass to every impulse of 
the breeze—the always-wind-obeying deep—until as the gale rises it 
loses its equilibrium athegither, like a man oot o’ his wits—as mad 
as the vexed sea—must hae been regarded by Shakespeare in a’ its 
moods. Timon, weary o’ the warld and its fickle praise and blame, 
would mak’ his grave beside the sea, upon the very hem o’ the sea, 
whar its licht foam might beat his gravestone daily. And for my 
ain part, bairns, I would love to lie within hearin’ o’ the swell—for 
the sea never sleeps, and it may weel be that even amang the mools we 
micht hear its voice—when ither voicesare heard nae mair. Moreover, 
the sea itsel’ is full of life,—being the image or visible manifestation 
of Him who is the centre and the source of life. The vital force o’ oor 
Maker is nowhere else sae veevidly personified. Therefore, my bairns, 
the sea to an auld man like me hasa hopefu’ soun’—it speaks o’ vitality 
and immortality,—like him who said, “ Thou shalt not leave my 
soul in hell, neither shalt thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.” 
The auld prophet indeed believed that the sea was unquiet because 
it was sorrowful—there is sorrow on the sea it cannot be quiet, says 
he ; but Jeremiah’s knowledge of the sea was leemited, and he lived 
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before the art 0’ boat-buildin’ had been brought to oor present per- 
fection, so that there was a prejudice against the saut water amang 
his countrymen. But Shakespeare kent weel that the habitual motion 
o the sea was pleasant and blythesome; for when Perdita dances 
Florizel wishes her a wave o’ the sea that she might do nothing but 
that ; and in verra truth, the fa’ o’ a wave and the footfa’ o’ a blythe 
lass are twa o’ the sweetest souns in this astonishin’ warld.’ 

It cannot be doubted, I think, that the ideal domain into which 
his companionship with Uncle Ned brought Alister Ross tended to 
enrich a character that would otherwise have been mainly noticeable 
for simplicity, shrewdness, and natural candour—a clear and limpid 
soul such as the gods love; but somehow or other the influence was, 
or seemed to be, wasted on Eppie: the ideal ran off her, as water off 
a duck’s back. Uncle Ned loved her as if she had been his daughter, 
and perhaps he loved her none the less because he felt, as the old 
Puritans would have said, that he was fighting for her soul—that 
the struggle between him and the Devil for this ‘ precious piece of 
childhood’ was still a drawn battle. Her wilfulness, her insensibility, 
the spirit of mockery by which she was possessed, were purely impish ; 
yet her dauntless courage, her directness, her brightness, fascinated 
and dazzled him. Her heart was still torpid, he would own; but 
love might thaw the ice, and breathe a woman’s soul, a woman’s 
sense of duty and devotedness, into the cold bosom of this wilful 
kelpie. 

But, as I have said, the ideal solution which was to thaw her 
selfishness into sacrifice, her impishness into womanliness, had not 
yet begun to work. She was seventeen years of age; a choice piece 
of workmanship ; in splendid health, and without a touch of fear. On 
her eighteenth birthday (her birthday fell in the winter-time—she 
was born in the terrible winter of °82) she had sat with Uncle Ned 
at ‘Charlie’s Howff,’ while the great white gulls sailed majestically 
along the cliffs, and the raven and the peregrine screamed at the in- 
truders out of the sky. There had been a sprinkling of snow during 
the night; the frost was keen, and the limpid stream that trickled 
from the Rood well was being gradually translated by incrustation 
into a pendent crystal,—an enormous icicle. 

‘See, Eppie,’ said Uncle Ned, pointing to certain sharpand delicate 
imprints upon the snow, ‘mony hae been here this mornin’ besides you 
and me. That’s a rabbit’s foot, and that’sa roe’s. What has brocht 
the buck doun to the sea? He'll be oot o’ sorts likely, and wantin’ 
a taste o’ the saut-water. A haill thicket o’ patricks hae been scrapin’ 
on the lee side o’ this drift. And here’s the lang taes o’ the wood- 
cock, and—Gude guide us, Eppie-—the webbed fute o’ a wild-goose ! 
There hae been some fine ploys here in the star-licht! That’s a hare’s 
seat beside the hedge: pussie has washed her face, and curled her 
whiskers, and noo she’s aff to the neeps. There’s mony a simple 
history, my dear, to be read by the hedgerows and the burn-side in 
the winter time : and I never weary o’ spellin’ oot the letters. I’m 
an auld man noo; but they’re a’ as wonnerfu’ to me as when I wasa 
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wean. For it’s true what the Apostle says, tho’ aiblins no in the sense 
he intendit : Ever learnin’,and yet never able to come tothe knowledge 
o’ the truth. For the truth is unfathomable and unsearchable.’ 

‘I don’t see what good it has done you, Uncle Ned,’ says the young 
realist in her blunt fashion. ‘What’s the good of a thing that’s good 


for nothing ?’ she adds, in the very words of the philosophy of David 
Hume. 


IX, 


Auster loved Eppie, but Eppie did not love Alister. In this, 
however, there was no disparagement of Alister: for Eppie loved no 
one except herself. In point of fact Eppie liked Alister as much 
perhaps as she was capable of liking. There was a subtle vein of 
sensuousness in this chilly nature; but Love ?—of that as yet she 
knew nothing. Alister was strong and active, a fine specimen of the 
Scandinavian type of manliness; and Eppie saw that he was true 
and simple ‘and warm-hearted—and yet she did not love him. She 
admired his rustic bravery, his open-mindedness, his faith in herself, 
as well as the frank blue eyes and the stalwart limbs of his outer man, 
—somewhat in the way that a man admires a handsome woman, with 
whom he is minded to flirt, but whom he does not mean to marry. 
That was all. 

Once indeed she had nearly thawed. ‘They had been out in the 
Fontainbleau skiff, fishing and fowling, and they were floating 
homewards in the autumn moonlight—a fathom or two from the cliffs. 
The glamour of the moonlight was around them. Birds of calm sat 
brooding on the charmed wave. An occasional auk floated past with 
the tide, its head under its wing. Then they came to a huge stack 
of snow-white rocks on which the moonlight rested broad and full. 
Half way up the cliff a blue heron— a bird seen once in fifty years or 
so, and associated with quaint and fantastic superstitions—was perched 
on one leg in a cleft of the precipice. It was blue in every feather 
as a summer sky at morning. The ledge where it had posted 
itself was exactly like a niche carved on purpose to hold a relic or a 
little statue or a picture of a saint. The moon was full, and the bird 
looked as if the cliff had been made for it. Something in the soli- 
tariness and the strangeness of the surroundings touched Eppie. She 
was sitting on the same seat with Alister, and a sort of pathetic gleam 
came into her eyes. He stole his arm round her waist without speak- 
ing. She did not resist; her head lay upon his shoulder ; she nestled 
closer and closer. A sudden awe, an unaccountable tenderness, had 
taken possession of her. Alister heard a smothered sob,—a hot tear 
dropped upon his hand. Then he bent his head—I do not know that 
he kissed her—but he whispered in herear. ‘ Ay Alister, dear Alister,’ 
she answered in a broken voice, which was low and soft as a woman’s. 
Had the crust cracked at last ? 

But when the boat touched the shore she sprang from his arms, 
and thereafter she did not speak to him fora month. They had been 
brother and sister; now they were lovers; and the whole soul of the 
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wilful girl rebelled against the claim, which in a moment of incalcul- 
able weakness she had seemed to allow. 

Then Alister was despatched toa station in the south, and they 
did not meet again for a year or two. When he came back, in the 
summer of the year One—promoted to a fair place in the service—he 
heard that old Hacket was on his death-bed, and that Harry Hacket 
would be the new laird of Yokieshill. 

This, I think, was the turning-point of Eppie’s life. Had she 
yielded at that time to the soft persuasions of her better nature, she 
might have been saved. 


X. 

Ir was during the year of Alister’s absence in the south that 
Eppie’s acquaintance with young Hacket began—at some harvest- 
home or other rustic merry-making. The Hackets belonged to the 
gentry ; but the old laird of Yokieshill was a complete recluse, having 
withdrawn himself before his boy grew up from the society of the 
county. He was in bad odour both as master and neighbour. In- 
solent and overbearing by nature, he became morose and savage as 
the darkness deepened round him. It was a gloomy house, haunted 
by memories of evil-doing, standing gauntly among the melancholy 
moors. Mrs. Hacket had died when her boy was born; and there- 
after no woman of the better sort had entered its doors, There was 
a tacit antipathy between father and son; a dreary childhood—how 
unutterably dreary is the shy isolation of a child !—had matured into a 
sullen manhood; and altogether the outlook for Harry Hacket when 
he came of age was one which the most poverty-stricken hind on the 
estate need not have envied. He was grossly ignorant; he had no 
companions except his gun and his dogs; his conscience was obtuse ; 
paroxysms of passion had acquired for him the reputation of a bully, 
while, in truth, the habitual ill-usage to which he had been exposed, 
by crushing the animal spirits and the native elasticity of childhood, 
had made him a coward. 

‘ The stars in their courses fight against Sisera,’ the Doctor said, 
discussing with Uncle Ned the character of the young squire. 

* Ay, Doctor, but what business had the stars to tak’ ony part in 
the strife? Hoo are we to guide oor battles if the stars come doun 
and fight like the auld gods on this side and on that? But there’s 
some men who never get a chance: they are reprobates from the 
beginning. Heaven and earth have conspired against them. It’s 
ane 0’ the mysteries o’ this warld which metapheesics and theology 
have clean failed to expiscate. But between oorsels, Doctor, I’ve aye 
had great sympathy with Sisera. The stars werena verra particular 
in their choice o’ tools. A nail in a sleepin’ man’s lug—it’s no fair.’ 

Yet this swaggering young fellow was presentable enough. Al- 
though he knew nothing of the dainties that are bred in a book, he 
had a certain measure of natural shrewdness which served to keep 
him out of any quite fatal scrapes. He was strongly built; his 
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features were massive; his crisp black hair had a natural curl; the 
large black eyes were sombre but penetrating. Their stealthiness 
was not visible to the casual observer—the stealthiness of a wild 
animal which has been hunted from its cradle, whose ancestors 
have been hunted from immemorial time. There was an underbred 
look about him, it is true, which would have made him, in spite of 
his broad chest and masterful air, distasteful to a woman of true 
cultivation ; but then the girls about Yokieshill were not gifted with 
the keen and educated perceptions of the gentlewoman. The lasses 
who worked on the neighbouring farms were, many of them, suffi- 
ciently comely ; and as their mora] standard was not high, the fact 
that Lizzie Shivas or Chirsty Murrison had been seen with the young 
laird in the gloaming was rather a feather in her cap than otherwise. 
Harry had no scruples on this or on any other subject; desire and its 
gratification went hand in hand; and by the time he was five-and- 
twenty he had contrived to win for himself an unsavoury repute 
among honest women. 

It was not to be wondered at in the circumstances that Harry 
Hacket should have sought the society of his inferiors. He could 
not, in fact, help himself. He was shut out, by his father’s habits 
and by his own, from the great houses of the neighbourhood. Man 
is a gregarious animal, and Harry Hacket was driven by the social 
instinct, by the craving for companionship, to the public-house and 
the bothie. Then he was the young laird. A great part. of the land 
round about had been inherited or acquired by his father. The 
fortunes of many of these simple people would by-and-by come to 
depend on his good-will. He was not loved; but he was tolerated, 
invited, encouraged. He and his father were barely on speaking 
terms. The old man had grown very miserly ; it was his last enjoy- 
ment in a world which he did not love and more or less despised. 
Harry might commit as many follies as he pleased, but he must not 
expect his father to pay for them. At that time smuggling by land 
and by sea was in full swing; foreign wines and silks as well as home- 
made spirits were at famine prices; the illicit traffic was a lucrative 
one. Harry was driven by his necessities to consort with men who 
habitually and successfully evaded the law. Even by these men he 
was not trusted: a true instinct. warned them against one who was 
destitute of the rudimentary principles of honour which are current 
among thieves, who was at heart a coward; but then he was useful 
to them. Had he been openly hostile, the son of the resident pro- 
prietor, who was constautly wandering about the moors with his gun 
and his dogs, might have come inconveniently in their way. He 
would certainly have learnt that the Black Moss was frequented not. 
by wild ducks only. Harry was proud in his coarse ignorant fashion ; 
he would not have married a cottar’s.daughter even to spite his 
father; for in his own conceit he belonged to the upper class which 
could do what it liked with the lower; and he internally resented 
the familiarities which he was forced to accept from his associates. 

This is not a nice character, but it was one very common in 
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Scotland in the year One—the home-bred son of the miserly or 
impecunious laird, whose education had been neglected, and whose 
morals had been worse than neglected. Uncle Ned was very tolerant : 
he believed that, rough-hew them how we may, a divinity shapes our 
ends; that the world would go topsy-turvy were there no hand be- 
hind the scenes to keep the puppets on their feet; and that without 
some such unseen direction education becomes an utterly hopeless 
enterprise. But even Uncle Ned admitted that Harry Hacket was a 
difficulty ; and when, in spite of such warnings as he could give her, 
Eppie Holdfast’s name began to be associated with the young laird’s, 
he turned away with a dull but poignant feeling of pain and dis- 
pleasure in his heart to which his simple nature had been hitherto 
unused. 
But Eppie was not blinded. 


XI. 


I pon’r want to do Eppie any injustice. She was a remarkably 
fine animal—her physique was splendid—she had magnificent vitality. 
Her skin was pure and her eye bright with perfect health. But she 
had never been broken into harness, and at length she became un- 
manageable. What strict control and discipline might have effected 
I cannot pretend to say—something, not everything, for the vice was 
in the blood. It requires something more than the wise direction of 
man—it needs the fire of Almighty God—to warm the cold and cal- 
culating instincts of a worldly nature into the glow of sacrifice and 
the ideality of love. There were all sorts of superficial contrarieties 
in Eppie’s nature; she was hard yet cunning, icy yet sensitive, frank 
yet reticent. On one side she seemed rude, blunt, imperious; yet 
she had that native capacity for treachery which is bred in the bone 
of the wild-cat and the hawk. The girl was utterly fearless; yet 
nature had armed her with the stealthy arts with which she arms the 
weaker animals. You say that this is an unnatural combination? 
But there are no vital inconsistencies in such a character as I am 
sketching. Given an original basis of urgent and clamant selfish- 
ness, and to compass its end any disguise can be assumed, or rather 
it can shape itself into any mould. Poor Eppie must have com- 
mitted some dreadful crime in a prior state of existence, for even in 
her bluntest moments she was watchful—ever on the alert to guard 
against surprise. 

Eppie was not blinded. But Harry was the young laird; and his 
wife might be—should be—would be—a great lady. Why not? said 
Eppie to herself. But to become a great lady it was necessary to 
marry this man; and then she had to ask herself if she loved him as 
she would love her husband. Well—she was not quite sure of her 
feelings—he repelled and attracted her as the loadstone attracts and 
repels, She knew by repute that he was sulky and passionate; she 
had a sort of moral conviction that he was a coward. He might have 
behaved badly to girlk—to do Eppie justice, the worst of his iniquities 
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were not known to her; well, girls must look after themselves as 
she meant to look after herself; but cowardice—that was a crime in 
a man which it was difficult to forgive. And then there was Alister. 
Poor Alister! Lord of his presence and no land beside, as Uncle Ned 
would say. 

‘Come, Mr. Hacket,’ she said, ‘and I will show you the glede’s 
nest.’ 

They had wandered across the heathery knolls until they had 
reached the Bloody Hole. A smile of malice suddenly lighted up 
Eppie’s face, which had hitherto that day been simply grave and 
attentive; here she would test him. The Bloody Hole is shaped like 
a W; the peregrines had built their nest at the junction of the V’s; 
had built it there beyond the memory of mortals. Going back the 
other day, I felt that there was something vitally amiss when I found 
that the eyrie was deserted, and that the birds rose, shrieking shrilly, 
from a distant bluff. 

I take the W as the readiest available illustration; but it is nota 
perfectly accurate one, for the central limb which divides the chasm 
into two profound gulfs is connected with the land by a narrow neck 
only, which for twenty or thirty yards is sharper than a knife at the 
summit. An acrobat, a rope-dancer, a Blondin could not find footing 
upon its polished and perilous edge. The invisible thread with 
which the Lilliput girl threads her invisible needle is barely finer. 
But along the north face of the cliff, a few feet from the summit, 
there is a narrow shelf—no, not a shelf—for there are merely a suc- 
cession of detached knobs of rock, and an occasional bush of the 
common sea-pink. This is the road to the glede’s nest; and with his 
arms thrown across the edge, and moving his feet warily from knob 
to knob and from bush to bush, the hardy cragsman of the district 
can cross the mauvais pas. Eppie and Alister had been familiar with 
the place since they were children; and familiarity had made them 
bold and confident. It had no terrors for the girl, and leaving 
Harry upon the land she sped swiftly along the narrow footway. 

‘Come,’ she cried, in a voice shrill as a mocking-bird’s, as she 
planted herself securely on the other bank; ‘ come, I am waiting for 
you.’ And then he knew that the attentive eyes were fixed curiously 
upon him. 

Well---he tried it, and he did not succeed. Half-way across, his 
head failed him, his nerve gave way. A tuft of grass to which he 
had trusted had not been securely rooted, and his feet dangled over 
the gulf in empty space. He became actually sick with fright. He 
felt that in another moment he would be tumbling through thin air 
into the abyss beneath. Ere that moment came Eppie was by his 
side. ‘ Be a man, she said, ‘ or I canna help you.’ Her steady voice 
steadied him, ‘There’s a crack in the rock at your foot—there— 
there.’ The fear of death was upon him, but it made him quick to 
follow her guidance. ‘ Now lightly upon the grass—lightly—lightly 
—now on the rock.’ And thus they regained the solid land. 
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Wiping the perspiration from his brow, and eyeing her savagely, 
‘D—n it, he said with a sulky oath, ‘ that’s a pretty place to bring 
a man!’ 

But he was pale and cowed; and Eppie with a thrill of triumph 
felt that she was his master. 


XII. 


‘ Harry,’ said Eppie, as they stood on the Saplin Brae, ‘I don’t know 
that mither would like me to ride so far.’ 

* Oh, never heed, Eppie ; we'll be hame before dark.’ 

Eppie was a bold rider, and she looked splendid in the rustic 
habit which her own deft fingers had woven. Her steed was only a 
‘shalt’ or ‘shaltie,’ a half-bred, half-broken native of the farm, yet a 
wiry and indefatigable little beast. The breed of highland ponies 
has died out now, more’s the pity. 

It is the spring-time, a soft wind is blowing from the south, and the 
braes of Fontainbleau are white with cowslips. Eppie looks splendid ; 
her face is flushed with the excitement of the gallop up the Saplin 
Brae to the ridge above Yokieshill ; the young laird has dismounted 
to tighten a girth and adjust a stirrup; he gazes up into her face 
with eyes that are brimful of passion. He has never had a toy like 
this before ; his longing to clasp it, to seize it, to make it his own, 
takes away his breath at times; he is mad with desire. They have 
raced up the steep ascent; the horses took the bits between their 
teeth and flew like the wind; and now they are resting on the 
summit. And at their feet is the old house of Yokieshill, and the 
mosses round about that the wild duck love, and the blue sea edged 
with a white line of breakers, and - circled by the sandhills of Slains, 
And all the land between is owned by the laird of Yokieshill, who 
is dying at home in his bed. 

The tempter selected an exceedingly high mountain from which 
to show the tempted all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them. 

Harry Hacket was but a coarse and rustic edition of Mephis- 
topheles ; yet he judged rightly when he brought Eppie in their rides 
to the Saplin Brae. For from thence she could behold all the goodly 
heritage which she coveted; and distance gave the gaunt old Scotch 
house a charm which would not have stood the test of a closer 
acquaintance. 

* Let me call you Eppie,’ he had asked on one occasion as they 
stood on this spot. 

‘My name’s Euphame,’ she had answered calmly. ‘ There’s aye 
been a Euphame Holdfast in Fontainbleau or ever there was a 
Hacket in Yokieshill ; but you may call me Eppie if it pleases you, 
[ am sure.’ 

* And you will call me Harry ?’ 

‘ Surely,’ she answered, returning his ardent glance with a shrug 
of her pretty shoulders. ‘ Harry’s a prettier name than Hacket.’ 
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‘What ails you at Hacket?’ he said gloomily, for he secretly 
hated the name which belonged to his father as well as to himself. 

‘Oh, the name’s guid enough for them that owns it,’ she replied, 
with airy indifference. ‘Naebody of course would.tak’ it for 
choice.’ 

After this fashion it had been settled that ‘ Eppie’ and ‘ Harry’ 
were to be substituted for ‘ Miss Holdfast’ and‘ Mr. Hacket.’ Biting 
and scartin’ are Scots folks’ wooin’ ; and the more he was hurt by the 
sharp tongue and the dangerous teeth of this chilly and unapproach- 
able damsel, the more furiously did his passion blaze. 

And now the gay knight and his fair damozel are pricking on the 
plain. In that barren treeless country, and to these hard weather- 
beaten men and women of the coast, the shadowy coverts and the wide 
park-like spaces of Pitfairlie—for which they are bound—form an 
enchanted domain. The sea is a sharp taskmaster: never at rest itself, 
its unrest creeps into the blood of those who live on its shores ; its com- 
panionship implies a constant strain. To cross from Peelboro’ into the 
Pitfairlie woods was to reach a haven of repose after painful wrestling 
with the east wind; the wavy outlines, the deep shadows, the soft 
greenery of the park rested eye and brain wearied by the poignant 
light. And then, to add to its attractions, there was ‘the auld 
admiral,’ who brightened it by his wit and enriched it by his good- 
ness—my dear: old friend, who wore his seventy years lightly like a 
flower, and whose keen tongue and mother wit were crisp and 
bracing as a winter morning. 

‘Gay knight and fair damozel!’ This is my little essay to get 
a touch of the atmosphere of the Round Table into my love story ; 
but I find that it does not suit my home-spun style. I have to 
follow, not heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb, not Lady of 
the Mere sole-sitting by the shores of old romance; but only Eppie 
Holdfast and Harry Hacket in their ride that spring morning across 
the Buchan moors. 

Pitfairlie was delightfully situated. In front of the castle a 
noble chace dotted with forest trees—magnificent limes and chest- 
nuts—retreated slowly till it lost itself in a thicket of spruce and 
brushwood. The approach swept in a succession of fine curves along 
the brink of the river. There were no gates to shut in the face of 
the people; nothing to indicate exactly where the lawn terminated 
or the outer world began. Cottages were scattered here and there 
among the cover; blue smoke curled in lazy wreaths over the tree- 
tops. 

They rode through the castle grounds, till they came to the 
barren upland, where the plover and the moorfowl breed. It was a 
glorious ride; the road continually ascending from the rich banks of 
the river to the region of the heather and the pine, and disclosing a 
new coign of vantage at every turn. The picturesque antiquity of 
the historic abbey, the lordly breadth of the modern mansion, the 
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gleaming through the spring greenery of the woodland, the low 
backs of the bushless downs crowned with shining crests of purple 
heather, the white swans upon the lake ruffling their snowy 
plumage, or dipping their long necks into the clammy weeds, I 
do not wonder that the Peelboro’ poets of the year One should have 
waxed eloquent in praise of the fair Pitfairlie domain. 

They drew up their panting horses in the middle of the en- 
crimsoned downs, and turned their faces homeward. A gorcock 
crowed lustily, startling the gathering shadows of the night. There 
was no sound or trace of man; the wild highland cattle that fed 
upon the scrubby herbage were the only denizens of these dreary flats. 
Obstinate, mouse-coloured, picturesque little brutes, with shaggy 
manes and shaggy heads crowned with long branching horns, who 
looked at the riders with brown, tranquil, meditative eyes as they 
went past. The ox-eyed Juno! 

*O dear me, how delightful it is!’ sighed Eppie to herself. And 
then as they rode home in the dark—if it is ever dark in these high 
northern latitudes—Harry made her understand at last that he 
loved her as such men love. Eppie was in a dream; dreaming was a 
new sensation to her; for Eppie as a rule slept the sleep of the just, 
or at least of a perfectly healthy young animal. Two voices sounded 
in her ears—the voice of the man beside her, and the voice of 
another who had been her playfellow in the old days; and while she 
listened in an unfamiliar reverie to Harry’s story, she thought of 
Alister. But all the time she knew, or fancied she knew, that she 
had made her choice; for her own self-love was deeper and more 
vital than any other. Ambition had the whole, or well-nigh the 
whole, of her heart; Love only an obscure corner. And for his 
part, Harry, even in that gust of passion, felt that he was a fool; 
was even then mentally calculating how he could win her on the 
easiest available terms. 

But the upshot was that in the meantime Eppie had two lovers 
in hand, to neither of whom, however, had it been finally and 
irretrievably pledged. 

So the months passed, Eppie still on her guard, and hedging as 
they say on the turf; grave and silent with Uncle Ned, mocking 
and masterful with Harry Hacket, but watchful always; until on an 
August evening of the year One, Alister Ross, looking remarkably 
handsome in his new uniform, returned to Peelboro’. 

The * Jan Mayen’ entered the harbour at Port Henry on the Ist 
day of October, 1800, the day before Laird Hacket died ; and the 
reader will be kind enough to understand, that while I have been 
chatting with him about old times and old stories three weeks have 
passed. The stooks at Fontainbleau have been gathered into the 
farm-yard, and the Achnagatt ‘clyack’ is to take place to-morrow. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue Cominc ELection. 


2, weeks ago the Secretary of State for the Colonies attended a 
Conservative meeting in the Music Hall at Tewkesbury, and 
there he volunteered the statement that it was the intention of 
Ministers ‘ that this coming session shall be a real working session.’ 
An unfriendly critic might suggest that this statement, made by a 
Cabinet Minister, implied that the previous six sessions of this long 
Parliament have not been ‘ real working sessions,’ and he would not 
be far wrong. The Government came into office pledged to nothing 
at home except a policy of masterly inactivity. That pledge even 
their bitterest opponents must admit has been sacredly kept.. But 
it would appear, as Lord Granville so happily put it in his speech on 
the Address, that, like the Irish postboy, they were reserving their 
trot for the avenue. 

Certainly after Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s statement it was currently 
believed that at last the country was to see some real work. But now 
that Parliament has come together for the seventh time, and the 
Government have shown their hand in the usual and official way at 
the opening of Parliament, is there any prospect of improvement ? 
Parliament met on the 5th of February. The Queen’s Speeches of 
the last six sessions have not been lavish in promises of legislation, 
and such promises as have been given have not been kept. But the 
Speech which ushered in the present session—this ‘real working 
session ’"—is even more meagre in its promises than any of those which 
have preceded it ; only five measures are mentioned, and of these there 
is but one—the Criminal Code Bill—which can be deemed as of first- 
rate importance, and it has been referred without discussion to a Select 
Committee. One or two other Bills of a technical nature, such as the 
extension of the Ballot Act for one more year, the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, and the Census Bill, have been mentioned. But these can hardly 
be the measures which Sir Michael Hicks Beach had in view when he 
spoke of a real working session. There is again the usual number of 
notices of motion standing in the names of private members, the 
usual number of abstract resolutions, and our old familiar friends 
Local Option, Burials, County Franchise, Game Laws, and the 
rest of the well-worn catalogue all awaiting the annual discussion 
and the annual consumption of public time, with the annual condem- 
nation by the present Parliament. The Secretary for the Colonies 
could not have had these sterile matters in his mind when he 
made his statement at Tewkesbury, and there is nothing else in sight 
so far as we have advanced into the session which could have afforded 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach any ground for his assertion. Must it then 
be regarded in the same light as so many other Ministerial statements 
during the last six years? Must it be added to the long list of 
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Ministerial fables? Five weeks ago, when the Secretary for the 
Colonies hurried in hot haste from Downing Street to an election 
platform in the West of England, it may have been in his mind and 
in that of his colleagues that they would make a genuine attempt to 
do some work for their own country at home and redeem their 
character in history before the Parliament died a natural death. 
But if this was their intention, it is merely another paving-stone in 
the proverbial causeway that leads below. The session has opened in 
unreality, and unreality is the characteristic of the whole proceedings 
of the dying Parliament. Inside the House there is hardly an 
attempt to make believe that any real work is being carried on. 
Consider what took place within the last few days in an important 
period of this ‘real working session.’ On Friday, February 20, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer consumed a whole night by forcing 
on a meaningless resolution against the member for Derby after the 
latter had apologised for a breach of privilege and his apology had 
been frankly accepted, and the previous question was defeated by the 
Tory majority on a party division. On Monday, February 23, 
another breach of privilege of a similar kind was brought before the 
House, committed on this occasion by a noble lord, a member of 
the Government, in conjunction with a platform orator. How did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his party conduct themselves in this 
case? There was no real difference between the two cases. But on 
Friday the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his party negatived the 
‘previous question.’ On Monday they affirmed it. Thus wiping out 
in one night the entire work of the previous night. When one 
valuable evening is thus consumed by the leader of the House in 
slaying a dead man with a blunt weapon, and the following evening 
in bringing him to life again, on both occasions to the extinction of 
a really important resolution which was on the paper for the purpose 
of expediting the business of the House, it is obvious that the despatch 
of business is not of real importance in the eyes of the Government. 
And when the Government is not thus occupying itself and the House 
in wasting time, what is the spectacle which meets the eye of a 
stranger when he is within the House? He has no difficulty in securing 
a place eitherin thegalleries or even in the much coveted corner ‘ under 
the gallery.’ But when he gets there he looks on empty benches, 
and, at the best, upon the spectacle of an Irish member discoursing 
to an audience consisting of two or three of his compatriots, the 
Speaker, and the clerks at the table. Outside the House, in the 
lobby, there is some show of animation. Men are standing about in 
corners and in groups talking eagerly and listening attentively. 
But what is all the talking about? Not certainly the work before 
the House, and assuredly not the well-being of the country. The 
one topic, the one interest, which occupies all who frequent the 
lobbies is the bye-elections which have just occurred, the General Elec- 
tion which is impending, and the chances of this or that candidate 
in this or that constituency. As was said recently by one not 
unfamiliar with these matters, you ‘can smell a Dissolution in 
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the Lobbies’! The present Parliament is demoralised. It is in- 
capable of applying itself to any work. If any speeches are 
made, or are in contemplation, they will be addressed, not to the 
House, but to the constituencies. There may be some clever 
manceuvring, as there has been lately in the matter of Home Rule, 
on one side or the other with a view to gain favour in the eyes of 
electors for this party or for that, or to disparage opponents. And in 
such mancuvring a Government, and especially a Conservative 
Government, generally speaking, has advantages. But as for the 
possibility of any real legislative work being accomplished, it is 
useless to speak of it. It is impossible to fix the attention of mem- 
bers upon anything but their constituents, and if any measures 
should be carried through and become law, the work must inevitably 
be scamped. 

If these things are so—and no one who has watched the moods: 
of the House of Commons can doubt it—why should the existence of 
the Parliament be prolonged? Members’ minds are in their counties 
or their boroughs. Their thoughts are directed towards the solution 
not of the problem as to what is best for the country, but as to what 
is the best way of conciliating this or that troublesome section of their 
constituency. Their addresses are ready written in their pockets. 
The daily post brings them reports from their agents and their paid 
canvassers and their committees, Their local organisations are in 
working order, ready to commence their labours the instant the sign 
is given. The whole country is in a state of tension. But still this 
useless Parliamentary session drags on: and, to all appearance, may 
drag on to its weary end. And, if so, we shall have four, or six, or, it 
may be, eight long months of canvassing and electioneering before the 
country settles down to the natural state of repose out of which it has 
been thus leisurely but teasingly awakened. Nothing could be worse 
for the convenience of individuals, and, what is more important, for 
the commercial and industrial well-being of the country, than this 
protracted worry. 

The General Election, unnecessarily postponed as it has been, 
must come on within twelve months from now. That is the one fact 
that is ascertained with any certainty concerning it. Some minor 
issues may rise to the surface between now and then, and there is 
some indication that the Government are attempting to make Home 
Rule one of the most prominent of them. But the main question 
on which the country will be called upon to pronounce a verdict is 
pretty clearly defined, and it is hardly probable that any collateral 
matter will seriously affect the result. That question is one of the 
most serious, one even of the most vital, questions which could be put 
before a self-governing people. It is no question of the present time 
alone. It is no question of confidence or want of confidence in the 
present Government. It is no question of condemning their activity 
in this or that part of the globe, or their inaction at home. It is no 
question of an ephemeral policy. It is the grave and serious issue 
whether this country is to enter upon a new cycle and a new career of 
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Militarism, or whether it is to make the best of the wild work of the 
last five years, and revert to that career of Industrialism which, with 
very few breaks, it had followed consistently and evenly for upwards 
of half a century, until the present Government came into power. 
Is it to be Militarism and Toryism, or Industrialism and Liberalism, 
for the next five years? That is the plain issue, if only it can be made 
plain enough for the constituencies toapprehend, which will be submitted 
and decided at the General Election. Has there ever been a graver or 
more pregnant question placed before the country? For what do these 
two terms imply when used in reference to this country? If the 
judgment of the constituencies should be given in favour of Mili- 
tarism, and should result in the renewal of the lease of power to the 
present Ministers, this would mean that the policy of *‘ Empiring’ (to 
use an expressive phrase recently applied to the Ministerial actions 
by a distinguished American) had received the sanction and the 
approbation of the country; that the country took upon itself the 
responsibility of all the wild and extravagant things that have been done 
of late, that it encouraged the Ministers who have done these wild and 
extravagant things to continue in their career. The whole policy of the 
Anglo-Turkish convention, and all the responsibilities which it entails, 
will be accepted and incorporated as part and parcel of: the engage- 
ments of the country. We shall be bound to defend the Turkish 
possessions in Asia Minor against Russia, not less strictly than we are 
now bound to defend Canada against America, or Gibraltar against 
Spain. 

e We shall be bound—unless recent statements as to our relations 
with Persia at the present moment admit of a different explanation— 
to defend Persia in the event of any Russian aggressions on the bor- 
ders of the Caspian, and even in time of peace we shall have to keep 
an army of 40,000 men among the mountains of a hostile country 
hundreds of miles beyond our present frontier and away from our base 
_ of operations. It is absurd, on the face of it, to dream of performing 
such feats of arms as these with our present military strength. Just 
consider what the proposition is. It is this: that we, with an army 
of British troops numbering something like 120,000 men all told, and 
an army of native mercenaries who can ill stand the strain of foreign 
service, have, in addition to our regular work all over the world, 
guaranteed the defence of several thousand miles of inland frontier 
hundreds of miles away from the sea against the forces of Russia 
massed upon that frontier, which number 1,7c0,000 armed men. We 
undertake to do this with the approbation of the country at a time 
when all the armies of the Great Powers are on a war footing, when 
these Powers are increasing their armaments, and when there are 
upwards of three million trained soldiers in Europe. We propose 
to do this, and the country approves of our proposals, in the face of 
the fact that our small voluntary army cannot be kept up to 
anything like its full strength except by the profuse and _ pro- 
fligate expenditure of money in the back alleys and purlieus of 
the metropolis and the large towns of the country. If we are 
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to undertake such obligations, we must be prepared for a conscrip- 
tion which will withdraw all the bone and sinew of the country from 
agricultural and industrial pursuits. We must be prepared for the 
re-institution of that most barbarous expedient which was preva- 
lent during one period of Militarism—the pressgang. Our naval 
and military expenditure is even now—in the transition stage 
between our two careers—much higher than it is in any other civilised 
country. It absorbs nearly a half of our revenue every year. 
It must be doubled if we pursue our warlike course; and the 
country must be prepared for this. Anything short of compulsory 
conscription, the pressgang, and doubled military and naval expen- 
diture will land us in difficulties, it may be in disaster. Is the country 
prepared for these contingencies? If it accepts the responsibility at 
the General Election we fold our hands and say amen. But we 
cannot believe it, if only the country can be got to comprehend 
the gravity of the situation. England has grown great and 
powerful since the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars, because 
she has abjured the sword and turned the energy of her people 
from war and aggression to the cultivation of the arts of peace. 
The terrible trials of the beginning of the century have passed, 
leaving nothing behind them but the legacy of some eight hundred 
millions of national debt, the only abiding outcome of that dread 
period of Militarism in this country. Are we going back to this, or 
are we going more wisely to regard the last six years as a period of 
storm and wintry weather interpolated by accident into the summer 
sunshine of industrialism and contentment? If the constituencies 
can be brought to understand something of the gravity and solemnity 
of the decision which they are about to take, we feel certain that 
there is no danger of the return of another Tory Parliament. But 
will the reality be made plain to the constituencies? A general 
election is a short, sharp period of excitement, when people can with 
difficulty be brought to regard things with sobriety and calmness. 
Some constituencies will of necessity be moved by special considera- 
tions. In one the Irish question will come to the front, and may 
turn the constituencies in favour of or against a particular candidate. 
In another the priests and publicanswill combine, as they did 
in 1874, and let in the sinners. In a third the licensed victuallers 
will be all powerful, and will throw in their influence against 
the Liberals, not as Liberals, but as Reformers, whose pruning 
knife has always been applied to excrescences on the body politic 
when they become abuses. In a fourth the Liberation Society 
will demand the lion’s share of the representation, and, as in 1874, 
defeat its own object. In a fifth, where parties are evenly balanced, 
the real issue will be obscured, and the constituency will be swayed 
on this side or that by the fanatical adherents of some social or 
some hygienic question. Party organisations again are now brought 
to considerable perfection. They have been used for municipal and 
school-board elections, and have taught people to shut their eyes to 
every consideration but that of bringing in at the head of the poll 
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the man in whose interest the party organisation is worked. In 
three constituencies out of four the organisation which is. most 
skilfully worked, and which spends most money, will carry the day. 
At the last General Election the Conservative party had almost a 
monopoly of these organisations. It is said that their opponents 
have learnt something of the art, although it must be admitted that 
the most recent election struggle, that namely at Southwark, does 
not give satisfactory evidence of improvement. In attempting to 
answer the question, therefore, whether the real nature of the crisis 
will be made plain to the constituencies, and in attempting to fore- 
cast in very general terms the result of the appeal to the country, ali 
these considerations must be duly weighed. We must discount a 
fair percentage of losses which will fall to the side of the Liberal 
party because of these elements of internal strife, and because of an 
assumed superiority in the organisations of the Conservative party 
throughout the country, and having done so, let us roughly calculate 
the result. 

It is necessary, however, to explain that Ireland is omitted from the 
following estimate of gains and losses. Ireland owes much to the 
Liberal party. It is no exaggeration to say that every beneficial reform 
which has been carried out in Ireland during the last fifty years has 
been effected by Liberal Governments, generally in opposition to 
their political opponents. On the other hand, and looking at the 
debtor side of the account, the Liberal Governments of the last fifty 
years owe something to the Irish contingent in the House of Commons. 
Without the co-operation of the Irish Liberals the bead-roll of the 
achievements of the Liberal party would not stand so well in his- 
tory as it does. It is unnecessary to enter into details. But it 
may be frankly admitted by English and Scotch Liberals that they 
have received valuable assistance from Ireland in carrying out the 
reforms on which they justly pride themselves. And equally it may 
be admitted by Irishmen that the material condition of their country 
has been cared for and ameliorated by the exertions of the English 
and Scotch Liberals in Parliament. That being so, it is unfortunate 
that there are no means in this country of forming any clear or 
detinite idea as to what may be the influence on the strength of the 
two parties after the General Election of the Irish vote. No one 
can calculate with any approach to certainty how the Irish constituen- 
cies will act. The motives which actuate large bodies of electors in 
Ireland are an unknown quantity on this side St. George’s Channel. 
They cannot be ascertained, even approximately, by any of the 
processes by which those of English or Scotch electors are gauged. 
The North of Ireland is tolerably certain to return more Liberals 
than it did in 1874. But with regard to the centre and south of the 
country no one can form an opinion which is of any value. Home 
Rulers will probably preponderate; and if a rough guess might be 
made on the subject, we would say that those districts will return a 
contingent to Parliament of from forty to fifty votes. Liberals have 
a general belief that, as the Irish vote has been with them in the past, 
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it is probable that it will not be with their opponents in the future. 
Beyond that general belief it is hazardous to move. 

On these grounds, therefore, the case of Ireland is .excluded from 
these calculations. How then does the matter stand with regard to 
England, Wales, and Scotland? The figures at the date of writing, 
after the Southwark and before the West Norfolk election, are as 

follows :— 


Opposition Members || Government Members 
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Government majority in England, Wales, and Scotland = 8o. 

The question then to which we would address ourselves is this; 
assuming that the main issue before the country is what has been 
stated—the predominance, namely, for the next six years, of Mili- 
tarism or of Industrialism ; and assuming, further, that the aspect of 
affairs is not materially different at the dissolution from what it is 
at present—there may of course be changes or surprises which make 
against or for the Government—assuming these two points, the ques- 
tion is, Is there a reasonable hope that the Opposition will succeed 
in winning forty seats from the Ministerialists in England, Wales, 
and Scotland? If the local leaders of the Liberai party in the re- 
spective constituencies conduct their business after the fashion of the 
local leaders in Liverpool and Southwark, at the recent elections in 
those two boroughs, there is nut only no reasonable hope of success, 
but absolutely no hope at all. Liverpool has for upwards of half 
a century been an essentially Conservative borough. Only on 
one occasion since 1832 have the Liberals held a preponderance of 
the representation. ‘To those who have watched the ways of consti- 
tuencies, it was regarded as certain that a Conservative, and especially 
a popular local Conservative, must be returned. But the local 
managers, buoyed up by the excellence of their candidate, and by the 
knowledge that the Knowsley influence was with them, were carried 
away by the expectation that thev could reverse the order of electoral 
things, and return a second Liberal in this Conservative constituency. 
Finding, early in the struggle, that they had miscalculated their 
strength, they adopted the rash and dangerous expedient of influencing 
their candidate—an excellent candidate, but a tyro in the tactics of 
electioneering—to make concessions; verbal concessions, if you will, 
but still concessions, to the Irish electors. Any chance which 
they might previously have had—the remote chance even of snatch- 
ing a victory by temporary enthusiasm for a good candidate—was 
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at once knocked on the head. Whether the Irish vote would have 
been cast with the Liberals or not if no concession had been made is an 
open question. But that many votes of moderate Liberals, of Scotch 
and Welsh Protestant Dissenters, of men of no political bias, and of 
workmen actuated by race antipathy against the Irish, were lost by 
the concession is beyond all doubt. ‘The Ministerialists took every 
advantage of this tactical error of their opponents. Indeed they 
pushed their advantage almost beyond the range of fair party 
fighting by affecting an hypocritical horror at what they termed this 
attempt at the dismemberment of the Empire. But they had their 
opportunity, and they used it. The moral, therefore, to be drawn 
from the Liverpool election is that John Bull will submit to no 
flirtation with the more advanced spirits in Ireland: And if the 
Opposition are to win the forty seats from their opponents, the 
official leaders of the party must give a clear and precise definition 
of their position with regard to the question of Home Rule. On this 
point there must be no misunderstanding. Coquetting with Home 
Rule will never bring the Liberal party into power. Reliance even 
on the votes of the lrish members, if the Liberals were in power, 
would result, as it did in 1873, in discomfiture and humiliation. It 
is no doubt perfectly true that the Ministerial withers are not unwrung 
in this respect. Leading members of their party have been intriguing 
with the Irish malcontents. The movement called Home Rule was 
admittedly initiated by Irish Conservatives as an offset to the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. It has not been proved, and it 
is probably difficult to prove, that the official Conservatives who now 
hold office, or any of them, were privy to the machinations by which 
the movement was set on foot. But there is no difficulty in proving 
that the movement has not been discountenanced by the present 
Prime Minister, inasmuch as it was at his instance that Mr. King 
Harman was made Lori Lieutenant of hiscounty. Mr. King Harman 
is the man who boasted on the hustings that he was the first to wave 
the banner of Home Rule. He is the man who posed before his 
constituents as a ‘determined Home Ruler.’ And he is the man who 
was selected by the Irish malcontents in the House to second Mr. 
Shaw’s motion for the very inquiry which Lord Ramsay, at Liverpool, 
half accepted and was ostracised for so doing. But while‘any unbiassed 
person must admit that both sides have lavished their attentions on the 
Home Rulers, it has somehow happened that by adroit, and some 
people would say unscrupulous, management, all the odium of the 
action has been cast upon the Liberals, while the Ministerialists, 
laughing in their sleeves, have escaped condemnation. 

The moral of the Southwark election is ditferent. There all the 
newest Birmingham machinery for the selection of a candidate was 
in fine working order and in full operation. The raison @étre of the 
Birmingham scheme is to prevent a split in the Liberal interest, to 
prevent anything like private nomination, to produce unity of action, 
and to enforce the will of the majority. In three of the four points 
the machinery broke down. There was a split in the Liberal party ; 
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there was no unity of action, and the will of the majority was not 
enforced. Thenomination, however, of the Two Hundred was not a 
happy one. And though it may seem ungenerous to say harsh things 
about a beaten man, it must be admitted that the local leaders would 
have done better had they selected, even by the old-fashioned system 
of aomination, a gentleman of a more cosmopolitan cast of mind, one 
who could give expression to such political views as he held, and who 
did not possess a monopoly of all the crotchets and nostrums pro- 
fessed by every variety of all the schools of Radicalism. The Liberal 
candidate was defeated by the abstention of one-third of the electors 
in one of the most Liberal constituencies in England. The more 
moderate section of the Southwark Liberals found the candidate 
selected by the ‘ Two Hundred’ to be so little to their taste that they 
would not take the trouble of going to the polling-booth to give him 
their support. 

The lessons, therefore, which this election seems to teach are 
these: That the Birmingham machinery is not a panacea for all the 
evils which exist in large constituencies, and that, if the Opposition 
wish to carry forty seats, the local leaders must put forward, even in 
the most Radical constituencies, men of education and social position 
who are superior to, though in sympathy with, the mass of the 
electors. 

Assuming then that the Liberal leaders, both official and local, 
have taken warning from these two elections, let us return to the 
question, What are their chances at the ensuing election? It is, of 
course, a very difficult matter for anyone, and especially for an out- 
sider, to form an opinion on the chances of a General Election. At 
best under the ballot even for the initiated it must be guesswork. 
At the present time there is in every constituency a considerable mass 
of voters who have not yet made up their mind whether they will vote 
Liberal or Tory, whether they prefer glory and gunpowder to industry 
and economy. Many elections will be turned one way orthe other by this 
indefinable mass of undecided opinion. Ourcalculations,therefore,must 
be taken under the reservation that they hardly rise above the sphere of 
conjecture. Under this reservation then, and after giving the matter the 
best considerationin our power, it appears that there are at least fifty seats 
—there may be more— which, without any great strain, may be wrested 
from their present holders; on the other hand, there are nine or ten 
seats, and no more, which may, and probably will, be lost to the 
Liberals. The latter hold only twenty-six county seats in England. It 
is not likely that there will be any material change in the occupancy of 
these; where the Conservatives are likely to suffer most is in the English 
boroughs. But there are at least a dozen county seats in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales which will not improbably pass from them. In the 
North of England and in Scotland the Liberals ought to do well. In 
Wales and the centre of England we do not look for much change, 
partly because in the former there is not much left to gain, while in 
the latter, and in the East of England, Conservatism is hard to shake. 
The metropolis, thanks to the influence of the daily press, which is 
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almost exclusively Ministerial, and to the influence of the City 
corporations, remains true to Lord Beaconsfield and Militarism. But 
England ‘south and west of the Thames inclines to throw in a con- 
siderable portion of its lot with the Opposition. If, then, these 
calculations are anywhere near the mark, we shall find ourselves at 
the close of the General Election with the two parties in Great Britain 
very nearly balanced. It may, however, be contended that this estimate 
is over-sanguine. Let us therefore state shortly some of the facts on 
which itis based. The last General Election—that namely of 1874— 
was in its way abnormal. The ‘swing of the Democratic pendulum,’ 
to borrow a phrase from a weekly periodical, was unexpectedly violent 
and irresistible. The elections which came on late were carried in a 
panic. The contagion spread from borough to borough, and the 
county seats which followed the borough elections were carried in 
detail by the supporters of the party which had already secured a 
compact majority. No less than twenty-six county seats which had 
been held by the Liberals in the former Parliament were gained by 
the Tories. They went down one after the other like ninepins. 
In the boroughs fourteen seats were given away by internal dissension, 
and by the folly which actuated several Liberals to stand for one 
place, and so to hand over the key of the citadel to their opponents. 
Other seats were lost by the abstention of important sections of 
Liberal electors, caused by grievances, real or imaginary, which they 
urged against the Administration as a whole, or against individual 
members of it. These facts alone render the majority of the present 
Ministry insecure, even if their policy had been as wise as it has been 
the reverse, and their administration as prosperous as it has been 
disastrous. But when to the unforeseen and unexpected conditions 
of the last election are added the absence of success abroad and the 
distress and insecurity at home, produced or aggravated by these who 
will have to appeal to the country for support, the forecast of the 
coming election sketched above can hardly be condemned as over- 
sanguine. Much undoubtedly will depend upon the intelligent co- 
operation of the sections and sub-sections of the Liberal party in the 
various constituencies. Their opponents, both in the party press and 
on the platform, are never weary of taunting the Opposition with the 
divisions in their ranks. They admit—or at least the wisest and 
most farseeing of them admit—that when united in almost any large 
constituency the Liberals are irresistible. But they console them- 
selves with the comforting certainty that there will be splits, and 
that some at least among the constituencies will ‘ perform the happy 
despatch ’ upon themselves ; and, to effect this mighty purpose, there 
is little doubt that the efforts of suicidal people will not be frustrated 
by Tory agency. That there are wide’ differences of opinion in the 
various sections of the Liberal party no man doubts. This has been, 
is, and always will be, the case. The Liberal party is the party of 
progress, and as you progress one man will go faster than another. 
If your team consists of four steady-going stagers, your pace may be 
dignified, but it will not be brilliant. Still, with a pair of safe 
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ones as wheelers, you can put up with some life and action in 
your less responsible animals in front. The Liberals resemble. too 
much a heterogeneous collection of tribes bound together by one or 
two fixed principles, but owning strict allegiance to no chief. They 
are fond of fighting in loose order, each man, or at least each 
chieftain, fighting for his own hand. They are difficult to organise 
and keep together, and they are not, like their opponents, amen- 
able to discipline. But in the essentials of success in the coming 
campaign they are stronger than their opponents think. They 
are united in their determination to clip the wings of the existing 
Administration. They are alarmed at what they see going on around 
them every day. They feel that the country is not safe in the hands 
of men who, in pure gaieté de coeur, are involving it in world-wide 
responsibilities. They see these men imperilling, under the pretext 
of strengthening, their Indian Empire, and they have to sit helplessly 
by while the Administration amuse themselves by playing ducks and 
drakes with the finances of both the mother-country and the Indian 
dependency. They are united in feeling the necessity of curbing 
the power of the Executive when it is used in the reckless harum 
scarum way, to the serious detriment of the influence of Parliament, 
that it has been used during the last four years. And they are united 
in their feelings of uneasiness at the manner in which the wishes and 
suggestions of the minority in Parliament are trampled underfoot 
by the arrogance of an overbearing?majority. Union will come out 
of this determination of the Liberals throughout the country to force 
the Ministry of the future to keep within the limits of the constitu- 
tion. The various sections and subsections of the Liberal party will 
co-operate in the coming election to turn out, or render powerless, the 
Beaconsfield Administration ; and if the calculations hazarded above are 
anywhere near the mark, they must succeed. These calculations, as has 
been stated, bring the two parties in the House of Commons, as repre- 
sented by English, Welsh, and Scotch members of Parliament, to some- 
thing like a tie. But let us look a little further afield. Although, as 
has been previously stated, we cannot too strongly and earnestly 
advocate the importance, the necessity even, of the Liberal Party 
standing aloof from all Irish complications and entanglements, we 
cannot shut our eyes to facts. There remains the essential fact that 
the Irish members number one hundred and three votes in the House 
of Commons, and among them are some of the staunchest Liberals 
in Parliament. The Government cannot in the present Parliament 
count upon the support of more than some forty or forty-five of the 
Irish members. Can they, in the face of the action which they have 
recently taken in respect to Irish sentiment and Irish affairs, look for 
any material increase in the number of their Irish supporters? Is it 
not more probable that the number will be diminished? . Without 
venturing far out into the unknown ocean of Irish electioneering, we 
may hazard a conjecture that some portion—perhaps a third—of their 
present Irish supporters will not return to the next Parliament. In 
that event the present Administration would be able to calculate upon 
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the faithful support of only an attenuated line of some thirty Irish- 
men. Arrayed on the other side, upon a vital motion directed from 
the Opposition benches against the existence of the Beaconsfield 
Administration, would be the large majority of the Irish members. 
These, added to the compact vote of the English, Welsh, and Scotch 
Liberals returned for the purpose of curtailing the extravagances of the 
Ministry, would, even if the calculations given above should fall far 
short of the reality, land the Government in a minority. Sir William 
Harcourt was not far out in his reckoning when he lifted up his 
voice and prophesied that ‘ the first day of the new Parliament would 
be the last day of the old Administration.’ 
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